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EINLEITUNG. 


I.  Entstehungszeit.  Bis  vor  wenigen  Jahren  hatte  die  Frage  nach  dem  Alter  der  Talc 
of  a  Tub  die  Literarhistoriker  in  zwei  Lager  getrennt :  die  einen  behaupteten,  es  gehore 
der  ersten  Schaffensperiode  Ben  Jonsons  an,  die  aridern  sagten,  es  zeige  alle  Merkmale 
eines  alternden  Dichters,  seine  Entstehung  sei  also  in  den  Anfang  der  3oer  Jahre  des  17. 
Jahrhunderts  zu  setzen. 

Small  M  hat  auch  hier,  wie  ich  glaube,  schon  hinreichend  iiberzeugend  nachgewiesen, 
dass  unser  Stuck  in  den  Jahren  i5g7-i6o3  (Tod  der  Konigin  Elisabeth)  entstanden  sein 
muss.  —  Schelling  aussert  sich  in  seinem  Elizabethan  Drama  2)  gleichfalls  dahin,  dass  «  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub  »  eher  ein  Drama  der  ersten  Periode  und  mit  ca  1601  zu  datieren  sei,  eine 
Ansicht,  die  er  auch  in  seiner  Ausgabe  der  «  Plays  »  von  Ben  Jonson  in  [Everyman's 
Library  (p.  XXV)  aufrecht  erhalt.  —  M.  Castelain  3)  gibt  die  Moglichkeit  zu,  dass  das 
Stuck  B.  J.'s  Jugendzeit  angehort,  und  auch  Baskerville  4)  scheint  unser  Drama  dieser 
Zeit  zuzurechnen,  denn  er  fiihrt  es  im  IV.  Kap.  an  erster  Stelle  unter  den  Spielen  des 
jiingeren  Jonson  auf.  —  Fiigen  wir  noch  hinzu,  dass  A.H.  Thorndike*)  glaubt,  dass 
das  Stuck  um  i5g7  geschrieben,  aber  die  Satire  mit  Inigo  Jones  erst  in  der  i633er  Revision 
hineingekommen  ist,  so  diirfte  zu  ersehen  sein,  'dass  alle  jene,  welche  sich  in  letzterer 
Zeit  mit  der  Frage  beschaftigt  haben,  sich  fast  unbedingt  der  ersten  Gruppe  anschliessen. 

Es  braucht  ja  wohl  kaum  noch  erwahnt  zu  werden,  dass  das  Stuck  anfangs  der  3oer 
Jahre  zu  ganz  bestimmtem  Zweck  nochmal  iiberarbeitet  wurde,  aber  nur  teilweise,  nicht 
vollstandig,  wie  weiter  unten  gezeigt  werden  soil. 

Wenn  nun  hier  die  schon  von  Fleay  und  Small  gebrachten  Griinde  fur  eine  fruhere 
Datierung  des  Stiickes  im  Verein  mit  einigen  anderen,  denen  noch  nicht  geniigend 
Bedeutung  beigelegt  wurde,  aufgefiihrt  werden,  so  geschieht  es,  um  durch  die  Gesamtheit 
der  Belege  die  letzten  Zweifel  an  ein  Jugenddrama  «  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  »  zu  beheben,  wie 
sie  auch  von  seiten  meines  hochverehrten  Lehrerg  E.  Koeppel6)  in  der  Besprechung  meiner 
Satiromastix-Ausgabe,  wo  ich  diese  Frage  beriihrte,  geaussert  werden. 

i)  An  erster  Stelle  miissen  die  verschiedenen  (14)  Stellen[des  Textes  angefiihrt  werden, 
in  denen  auf  Elisabeth  Bezug  genommen  wird  7).  —  Das  Queen  i.  Z.  2i36  zeigt,  dass  das 
alte  Stuck  bis  in  den  V.  Akt  hinein  erhalten  ist,  wahrend  andererseits  das  Vordringen 
von  «  King  »  bis  Z.  1219  (ausserdem  1734/35)  erkennen  lasst,  dass  und  wie  weit  Korrek- 
turen  vorgenommen  wurden. 

Diese  Queen-Stellen  sprechen  doch  dafur,  dass  das  Stuck  spatestens  im  Todesjahr 
der  Konigin,  also  i6o3,  geschrieben  wurde. 


*)  The  Stage-Quarrel,  Breslau  1899,  p.  i4f. 

2)  vol.  I,  326  u.  II,  267. 

3)  Ben  Jonson*  L'Homme  et  1'CEuvre,  Paris  1907,  p.  451. 

*)  English  Elements  in  Jonson's  early  comedy.  Texas  1911.  Das  Buch  selbst  war  mir  noch  nicht  zuganglich. 

5)  Cambridge  History,  VI,  26. 

6)  D.  Lit.-Zeitung,  1908,  N°  28. 

7)  Her  Majesty  oder  Queen  i.  Z.  282,  489,  495,  517,  53o,  558,  55g,  56r,  607,  621,  887,  942,  1548,  2186.  Der  gute 
Ben  wird  doch  i633  nicht  so  decrepit  gewesen  sein,  dass  er  nicht  mehr  wusste,  ob  ein  Konig  oder  eine 
Konigin  regierte.  Hieher  gehort  auch  :  King  Edward,  our  late  Liege  and  sovereigns  Lord  Z.  3ig.  —  Vgl.  dazu  den, 
ahnlich  liegenden  Fall  mit  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea.  Ward,  II,  56g3. 
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2)  old  Blurt,  Z.  5gi.  Fleay,  Chron.  I,  370,  sah  darin  einen  Hinweis  auf  Middleton's  Blurt, 
Master  Constable,  1600,  oder,  mit  Sullen,  richtiger  1601.  Ward,  II,  5o23,  hat  sich  bereits 
die  Ansicht  von  Dyce  zu  eigen  gemacht,  dass  der  Titel  von  Middletons  Stuck  eine  sprich- 
wortliche  Redensart  war,  etwa  =  a  fig  for  the  chief  constable  !,  und  Small  (p.  i5)  schliesst 
sich  dem  an  und  fiigt  zwei  weitere  Belege  hinzu.  Dem  '  old  Blurt '  darf  also,  da  es  einer 
landlaufigen  Redensart  angehort,  kein  zeitbestimmmender  Wert  beigelegt  werden. 

3)  John  Clay  and  Cloath  breech  i.  Z.  25g  :  Dies  soil  nach  Fleay,  (1.  c.)  eine  Anspielung 
auf  die  Cloth  Breeches  sein,  welche  ins  Stationers'  Register  unterm  27.  Mai  1600  einge- 
tragen  und  von  den  Chamberlain's  Men  aufgefiihrt  wurden,  und  soil  sich  nicht  auf  Greene's 
Traktat  vom  Jahre  1692  beziehen.  Worauf  Fleay  diese  Behauptung  griindet,  ist  nicht 
ersichtlich.  Ebenso  verhalt  es  sich  mit  der  angeblichen  Anspielung  auf  5.  Rowlands  Werk, 
wovon  spater  die  Rede  sein  wird. 

Haben  wir  somit  als  sicheren  Anhaltspunkt  fur  das  Datum  nur  die  Queen-Stellen  und 
damit  die  Jahreszahl  i6o3  gewonnen,  so  bietet  uns  doch  das  Stuck  selbst  und  mit  ihm  der 
Satiromastix  eine  Reihe  von  beachtenswerten  Punkten. 

4)  Die  Salt-Peeter-Witze  i.  Z.  3i,  356,  386,  2370,  2373,  2478.  Wenn  auf  diese  im  Satiro 
mastix,  Z.  1701,  besonders  angespielt  wird,  so  muss  der  Spass  doch  aktuelle  Bedeutung 
gehabt  haben. 

5)  Das  Hue  and  Cry,  welches  in  unserm  Texte  nicht  weniger  als  16  mal  vorkommt, 
musste  gleichfalls  den  Spott  Dekkers  herausfordern,  s.  Satirom.  Z.  1106  u.  2452. 

6)  put  thy  smiter  up  i.  Z.  1806  findet  sich  im  Satirom.  Z.  1764  wieder,  wahrscheinlich 
mit  Bezug  auf  unsere  Stelle.  Und  nun  vollends 

7)  Satirom.  Z.  565  :  Is  this  thy  Tub  Diogenes  ? 

Miissen  diese  Anspielungen  nicht  alle  aktuellen  Wert  besessen  haben  und  mindestens 
von  einem  Teil  der  Zuhorer  verstanden  worden  sein  ?  Sie  sprachen  also  auch  fur  eine 
etwaige  ofientliche  Auffiihrung  unseres  Stiickes  vor  der  Entstehungszeit  des  Satiromastix 
und  riicken  folglich  das  Datum  der  Tale  in  die  Zeit  des  Poetaster  hinein.  Da  aber  schon 
Small,  p.  i5,  sehr  richtig  bemerkt,  dass  es  fast  unbegreiflich  erscheint  that  the  first  version 
oj  this  crude  play...  should  have  been  written  shortly  after  the  Poetaster,  when  Jonson  was  at 
his  very  best,  so  ist  die  Tale  entschieden  vor  den  Poetaster  zu  setzen,  wenn  auch  vorerst 
noch  nicht  auf  1597. 

8)  Einen  weiteren  Hinweis  auf  die  Entstehungszeit  diirften  wir  in  den  zahlreichen 
Seitenhieben  auf  die  Justiz  haben.  Vgl.  hiezu  :  Law  and  Poetry  Are  both  flat  cheating,  171/2. 
—  ...  its  mere  cheating  zure.  Vlat  cheating :  all  your  Law,  and  Poets  too,  163/4.  —  I  WM 
triumph  over  this  Justice,  1291/2.  —  'gainst  Justice  Appius,  i3o5.  —  Die  ganze  IX.  Szene  des 
3.  Aktes,  Z.  1465-1543,  ferner  Z.  i5op  bis  gegen  1629  mit  der  markanten  Stelle  :  I  doe  know 
hun,  Z.  1608.  —  /  thankeyour  Justice-worship,  1673  ;  your  Law  quiblins  Z  1676 ;  ope  the  closet 
Of  his  devises,  force  the  foolish  Justice,  1854/5  ;  a  jest  to  twit  the  Justice  with,  1860;  the  sly 
Justice,  2504  ;  this  winding  device,  2524  ;  —  Z.  2532-2537  ;  Slie  Justice  arts  2578  ;  ferner  upon 
record,  2140,  und  die  anderen  zahlreichen  '  records  ',  welche  mitsamt  dem  '  Law  '  nichts  als 
writing  and  reading  s'md.  —  Wo  es  ging,  wurde  dem  Richter  oder  dem  Gesetz  etwas  ange- 
hangt,  wurde  der  High  Constable  gegen  den  Justice  ausgespielt ;  das  ist  doch  nur  als  Aus- 
fluss  der  Stimmung  erklarlich  zu  einer  Zeit,  da  Jonson  selbst  mit  dem  Gesetz  in  Konflikt 
kam  und  mit  den  Richtern  zu  tun  hatte.  Also  auch  dieses  Moment  weist  auf  die  erste 
SchafFensperiode  hin,  etwa  auf  das  Jahr  1598,  in  welchem  Jonson  wegen  des  Duells  mit 
G.  Spencer  im  Gefangnis  war. 

Hiezu  kommen 

9)  eine  Reihe  von  Stellen,  die  immerhin  beriicksichtigt  werden  miissen,  und,  wenn 
sie  die  vermuteten  Anspielungen  enthalten,   unserer  Annahme  zur  Stiitze  dienen  (VgL 
hiezu  auch  die  Anmerkungen  zum  Text !). 
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Das  soft  and  fair  i.  Z.  860  weist  moglicherweise  auf  Grim,  the  Collier,  gedr.  1600,  bin  ; 

Blind  Bawd  and  Beggar  i.  Z.  921  auf  Chapman's  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  1596/98. 

Justices  o)  Coram  nobis  i.  Z.  ioi5 1st  vielleicht  Reminiszenz  an  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
entstanden  zwischen  1592-1600. 

Looke  to  the  meate  i.  Z.  1167,  Reminiszenz  an  Romeo  i5gj. 

Give  a  man  fortune  etc.  i.  Z.  i358  moglicherweise  Anspielung  auf  das  1600  fur  Richard 
Olive  licensierte  Drama. 

Die  Reminiszenz  an  die  Spanish  Tragedy  i.  Z.  i36o. 

/  was  a  captain  at  Saint  Quintins  i.  Z.  1481,  ein  Scherz,  der  vierzig  Jahre  nach  dem 
Kampf  noch  Sinn  hat,  70  Jahre  spater  kaum  mehr.  Dazu  die  ganze  Figur  des  Capt.  Thums, 
sie  passt  zur  Reihe  Bobadil  und  Shift  und  entspricht  mit  Basket  Hilts  doch  am  besten 
einer  Zeit,  die  Jonsons  Soldatenzeit  naheliegt. 

Dazu  noch  die  mogliche  Beeinflussung  durch  As  you  like  it,  verfasst  vor  1600,  die 
spater  noch  besprochen  werden  soil. 

Leicht  liesse  sich  die  Zahl  solcher  Hinweise  aus  dem  Drama  noch  vermehren,  ich 
erinnere  an  Fabians  Chronik,  an  Faust,  an  Dido,  an  Sprichworter  wie  i.  Z.  i358,  die 
moglicherweise  Anspielungen  auf  gleichnamige  Dramen  (cf.  Z.  474  u.  83o)  u.  A.  sind,  doch 
haben  diese  Stellen  zu  allgemeinen  Charakter,  sie  finden  sich  zu  oft  in  der  zeitgenossischen 
Literatur,  als  dass  wir  ihnen  besondern  Wert  beilegen  diirften. 

10)  An  letzter  Stelle  seien  noch  die  disguises  erwahnt,  die  unsere  Beachtung  verdienen. 
Die  Verkleidungen  im  Stuck  selbst,  die  wiederholte  starke  Betonung  des  Wortes  disguise 
im  Texte  1),  lassen  diese  nicht  eine  Beeinflussung  durch  Chapman  erkennen,  der  selbst  in 
seinenjugenddramen  diesenTheatertrickausgiebigverwendete,  dessen  May-Day  urspriing- 
lich  vielleicht  The  Disguises  betitelt  war,  und  der  auf  Jonson  gerade  in  den  ersten  Jahren 
seiner  schriftstellerischen  Tatigkeit  einwirkte  ? 

All  diesen  Punkten  muss,  mit  Ausnahme  von  2  und  3,  eine  gewisse  Bedeutung  fur  die 
Datierung  unseres  Dramas  um  das  Jahr  1600  zuerkannt  werden.  Was  sollen  eine  Reihe 
von  Anspielungen  ein  Menschenalter  spater  besagen,  wo  ihre  Ziele  gar  nicht  mehr  erkannt 
werden? —  Auch  der  Hinweis  Koeppels  2)  auf  The  Virgin  Martyr  (1622),  wiirde,  wenn 
berechtigt,  noch  nicht  gegen  die  Annahme  sprechen,  dass  Tub  ein  Jugenddrama  ist,  da 
selbst  Ward  (III,  12)  die  Moglichkeit  zugibt,  dass  Massinger  nur  ein  alteres  Stuck 
Dekkers  iiberarbeitete. 

Und  nun  noch  ein  Wort  iiber  die  haufig  betonte  crudeness  des  Stiickes.  Ich  meine, 
wenn  ein  Stuck  noch  nicht  so  glatt  in  seiner  Komposition  durchgefuhrt  ist  wie  die 
Meisterstiicke  des  Dichters,  so  passt  es  auch  besser  unter  die  Erstlingswerke  seiner  Muse 
als  anderswohin. 

Es  bleibt  also  jetzt  die  Frage  zu  erortern,  welchen  Platz  nimmt  die  Tale  unter  den 
Jugenddramen  ein. 

Aus  N°  i  und  4-7  haben  wir  schon  ersehen,  dass  sie  spatestens  vor  den  Poetaster  zu 
setzen  ist.  Das  wiirde  auch  der  bekannten  Stelle  im  Apologetical  Dialogue  entsprechen, 
derzufolge  er  sich  von  der  Komodie  ab,  und  der  Tragodie  zuwenden  wollte.  Da  das 
Stuck  in  der  Anlage  und  Durchfuhrung,  besonders  in  der  Charakterzeichnung  manche 
Unebenheiten  und  Liicken  zeigt,  wiirde  ich  nicht  anstehen  es  mit  Small  u.  a.  unter  die 
Erstlingswerke  zu  riicken,  also  in  das  Jahr  i5g7,  wo  bereits  The  Case  is  altered  eingestellt 
ist.  Es  fragt  sich  nur,  ob  man  dem  Stuck  nicht  eine  Handhabe  abgewinnen  kann,  die  uns 
berechtigt,  die  Entstehungszeit  doch  etwas  sicherer  zu  bestimmen. 


*)  i.  Z.  2125,  2307,  253g,  bes.  2165/68. 
2)  s.  Anm.  z.  Z.  1897. 


Die  Tale  ist  nicht  nur  eine  Bauern-,  sie  1st  auch  eine  Gerichts-Komodie.  Wie 
komisch  verlauft  das  Verhor  mit  John  Clay,  wie  unbeholfen  ist  der  High-Constable  Capt. 
Thums  gegeniiber,  der  Bestrafung  des  Uebeltaters  fordert,  welche  Aufregung  herrscht 
unter  den  Polizeiorganen  bei  der  Aufbietung  des  Hue  and  Cry !  das  mogen  alles  Ein- 
drucke  sein,  die  er  bei  seiner  eigenen  Verhaftung  und  seinem  Verhor  erhielt.  Die  Tendenz, 
den  Richtern  und  der  Polizei  eins  anzuhangen,  muss  doch  einen  Beweggrund  haben, 
und  der,  glaube  ich,  war  durch  die  Ereignisse  im  letzten  Viertel  des  Jahres  i5g8  (N.  St.) 
gegeben. 

Jonson  hat  nach  seiner  Freilassung  aus  dem  Gefangnis  die  Tale  geschrieben  und  an 
eine  Auftuhrung  um  den  Valentinstag  gedacht,  das  konnte  uns  in  die  Mitte  Februar  i5gg 
fuhren.  Allerdings  lasst  sich  hier  einwenden  :  die  Zeit,  welche  ihm  zur  Niederschrift  zur 
Verfugung  stand,  ist  zu  kurz  bemessen.  Dies  liesse  also  eine  Verschiebung  des  Datums  auf 
Mitte  Februar  1600  gerechtfertigt  erscheinen,  so  dass  immerhin  die  Zeit  iSgg/iooo  als  die- 
jenige  bezeichnet  werden  konnte,  in  welcher  die  Komodie  entstanden  ware. 

A  Tale  of  a  Tub  wiirde  sich  also  zwischen  Every  Man  out  und  Cynthia's  Revels  einreihen, 
was  sowohl  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  Datierung  dieser  Stiicke  durch  Fleay  und  Ward 
wie  auch  durch  Small  zulassig  ist.  Wir  haben  damit  auch  unter  Jonsons  Stiicken  die 
geschlossene  Reihe  :  Tub,  Cynthia's  Revels,  Poetaster  gefunden,  fur  welche  wir  unzweifel- 
hafte  Hinweise  im  Satiromastix  besitzen. 

Dass  als  AufKihrungszeit  des  Stiickes  die  Tage  um  St.  Valentin  gedacht  waren,  geht 
wohl  ziemlich  sicher  aus  dem  Texte  selbst  hervor.  Die  Verwertung  der  Valentins-Brauche, 
der  haufige  Hinweis  im  ersten  Drittel  des  Spieles  auf  einen  kalten  und  frostigen  Tag,  — 
die  Zweige  haben  noch  kein  Laub,  Zi88/g,  —  miissen  doch  fur  damals,  wo  der  Schauspieler 
gern  mit  lokalen  oder  zeitlichen  Anspielungen  nach  dem  Beifall  der  Zuschauer  haschte, 
als  zeitbestimmende  Elcmente  aufgefasst  werden.  Ob  das  Stuck  in  seiner  ersten  Gestalt 
iiberhaupt  aufgefuhrt  wurde,  lasst  sich  augenblicklich  wohl  kaum  entscheiden  ') ;  fast 
mochte  ich  es  glauben,  wie  sonst  anders  konnte  Dekker  mit  seinen  Scherzen  auf  ein 
Verstandnis  bei  den  Zuhorern  rechnen. 

Festeren  Boden  fiihlen  wir  unter  uns,  wenn  wir  uns  der  sog.  «  Revision  von  i633  » 
zuwenclen.  Da  hier  die  Sachlage  wohl  geklart  ist  und  wiederholt  im  Zusammenhang  dar- 
gestellt  wurde,  kann  ich  mich  kurz  fassen. 

Als  sich  Jonson  mit  Inigo  Jones  iiberworfen  hatte  und  vielleicht  nicht  mehr  die  Kraft 
in  sich  fiihlte,  eine  neue  Satire  vom  Umfang  einer  Komodie  zu  schreiben,  da  holte  er  seine 
alte  Tale  hervor,  die  wahrscheinlich  in  ihrer  ersten  Form  schon  nicht  angesprochen  hatte, 
und  hoffte  ihr  dadurch  zu  einem  Erfolge  zu  verhelfen,  dass  er  in  sie  eine  personliche 
Angelegenheit  verwob,  fur  die  er  wenigstens  das  Interesse  des  Augenblicks  erregen 
konnte.  Das  Stuck  wurde  am  7.  Mai  i633  fur  Queen  Henrietta's  men  licensiert  und  viel 
leicht  schon  i633  offentlich  aufgefuhrt 2) ;  wie  es  aufgenommen  wurde,  wissen  wir  nicht. 

Am  14.  Januar  1634  wurde  die  Tale  nach  einigen  Streichungen  3)  durch  den  Master  of 
Revels,  Sir  H.  Herbert,  am  Hofe  aufgefuhrt,  gefiel  aber  nicht.  Doch  —  meint  Gifford 
entschuldigend  —  Jonson  war  nicht  dafiir  zu  tadeln  :  «  The  fault  lay  more  in  his  Majesty's 


')  Fleay.  Chron.  I,  370,  glaubt,  dass  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  am  14.  Febr.  1601  durch  die  Chapel  Boys  vor  die 
Offentlichkeit  gebracht  worden  sei,  weiss  aber  diese  Behauptung  nicht  naher  zu  stiitzen.  Spiiter  sei  das 
Stiick  in  den  Besitz  der  Truppe  der  Konigin  Henrietta  iibergegangen,  die  es  1634  besass.  Auch  Thorndike  ist 
(1.  c.  p.  290)  offenbar  derselben  Meinung. 

*)DNB,  XXX,  1 1 5. 

*)  Maloite,  Sh.-Piays,  III,  23z,  teilt  aus  dem  Manuscript  des  Sir  Henry  Herbert  folgendes  mit : 

«  R(eceived)  for  allowinge  of  the  Tale  of  the  Tubb,  Vitru  Hoop's  parte  wholly  strucke  out,  and  the 
motion  of  the  tubb,  by  commande  from  my  lorde  chamberlin ;  exceptions  being  taken  against  it  by  Inigo 
Jones,  surveyor  of  the  kings  workes,  as  a  personal  injury  unto  him.  May  7.  i633,  —  2  1.  o.  o.  ». 
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not  being  acquainted  with  the  humours  and  pursuits  of  the  vulgar,  than  in  any  deficiency 
of  fidelity  in  the  description  of  them  »  (vol.  VI,  241). 

Gedruckt  wurde  die  revised  edition  1640  in  der  Folio. 

II.  Die  ursprungliche  Form  nnd  die  Revision.  Die  nachste  Frage  ware  nun  die  :  1st  es 
moglich  die  Revision  von  der  urspninglichen  Form  des  Textes  zu  trennen  ?  Da  uns  die 
friihere  Fassung  nicht  erhalten  ist,  sind  wir  natiirlich  nur  auf  Vermutungen  angewiesen  ; 
und  die  Trennung  von  alt  und  neu  wird  nicht  so  glatt  vor  sich  gehen  konnen,  wie  es 
wiinschenswert  ware.  Thorndike  hat  das  (p.  26)  gleich  anderen  neuerdings  in  den  Worten 
betont  :  «  The  separation  of  the  early  crudities  and  the  later  dotages  is  now  impossible  ». 

Metrische  Eigentiimlichkeiten,  die  oft  als  Hilfsmittel  zur  Scheidung  alterer  und 
neuerer  Stellen  dienen  konnen,  bieten  uns  hier  nicht  genug  Greitbares,  und  auch  die 
Durchfiihrung  des  Dialektes  lasst  zu  wenig  feste  Schliisse  zu,  wenngleich  gesagt  werden 
muss,  dass  derselbe  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des  Stiickes  sorfaltiger  beobachtet  ist  als  in  der 
zweiten,  namentlich  in  manchen  Szenen  des  4.  und  5.  Aktes,  ab  ca.  Z.  1760.  Dabei  ist 
allerdings  zu  bedenken,  dass  an  dieser  Vernachlassigung  des  Dialektes  vielleicht  auch  der 
Buchdrucker  schuld  ist,  der  nicht  sorgfaltig  genug  die  stimmhaften  Lautzeichen  statt  der 
stimmlosen  einsetzte,  denn  fur  den  grossten  Teil  des  Stiickes  besteht  die  sog.  Verwendung 
des  Dialektes  in  nichts  anderem  als  in  der  ebenerwahnten  Spielerei. 

Immerhin  lassen  sich  Korrekturen  und  Einschiebungen  im  Texte  wie  er  uns  heute 
vorliegt  erkennen  und  sind  auch  schon  zum  grossten  Teil  friiher  festgestellt  worden.  Im 
allgemeinen  scheint  sich  der  Text  von  i633,  wenigstens  soweit  es  sich  um  die  Komodie 
mit  Awdrey  handelt,  mit  der  friiheren  Fassung  zu  decken.  Einschube  sind  nur  da  vor- 
genommen  worden,  wo  die  Satire  auf  Inigo  Jones  es  verlangte.  Als  solche  Zutaten 
hat  bereits  Fleay  (I,  370)  Act  IV,  2  (Z.  1679-1745)  ;  V,  2,  (2163-2210)  ;  V,  3,  (2358-  Ende) 
bezeichnet ;  das  waren  nach  ihm  (I,  386f.)  auch  die  Stellen,  welche  mit  der  Rolle  des 
Vitruvius  Hoop  bei  der  Auffuhrung  am  Hof  ausgelassen  worden  sind. 

Mit  diesen  Bemerkungen  hat  Fleay  wohl  das  Richtige  getroffen.  Vielleicht  darf  noch 
darauf  hingewiesen  werden,  dass  zu  Beginn  der  5.  Szene  des  III.  Aktes  eine  Anderung 
vorgenommen  wurde  oder  vorgenommen  werden  soltte,  weil  hier  das  «  Queen's  highway  » 
ofFenbar  in  «  Kings  high-way  »  geandert  wurde.  Wahrend  andererseits  die  zwischen  den 
oben  beichneten  Einschiebungen  gelegenen  Stellen  offenbar  keiner  Durchsicht  unterzogen 
wurden,  da  mitten  unter  ihnen  «  the  Queenes  High  Constable  »  2i36  stehen  blieb.  Die 
Umarbeitung  ging  iiberhaupt  so  fliichtig  vor  sich,  dass  sich  Jonson  nicht  mehr  erinnerte, 
dass  In-and-in  Medlay  eigentlich  «  Cooper  and  headborough  »  ist,  er  wird  Z.  i685  auf 
einmal  «  joiner  »  und  «  architectonicus  professor  ». 

Interessant  ware  es  zu  erfahren,  woher  Fleay  l)  die  Annahme  ableitet,  dass  in  der 
ersten  Fassung  eine  Anspielung  auf  5.  Rowland's  The  Letting  of  Humours  blood  in  the  head 
vein  (London  1600  gedruckt,  aber  bereits  am  26.  Oktober  verbrannt)  enthalten  gewesen 
sei,  die  in  der  spateren  Bearbeitung  gestrichen  wurde. 

III.  Quellen-Untersuchung.  Auch  hier  ist  es  schwierig  positive  Ergebnissezu  bringen. 
Wir  miissen  uns  auf  die  Aufiiihrung  von  Parallelen  beschranken  ;  die  Unsicherheit  in  der 
Datierung  der  einzelnen  Stiicke  lasst  nicht  die  Konstatierung  einer  Prioritat  zu,  so  dass 
nicht  unbedingt  sicher  festgestellt  werden  kann,  von  welcher  Seite  die  Beeinflussung 
erfolgte.  Auch  personliche  Erinnerungen  mogen  zu  Grunde  liegen,  so  bei  der  Zeichnung 
der  Figur  der  High  Constable  oder  der  Person  des  Justice  Bramble. 

Im  ersten  Abschnitt  wurden  einige  Punkte  gebracht,  welche  auf  mogliche  Quellen 


!)  Chron.  I,  no,  u.  DNB.  XILX,  354. 
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hinweisen.  So  scheint  es  mir  sicher  zu  sein,  dass  die  Verkleidungen  im  Stiicke  auf  Chap- 
mans  beliebte  disguises  zuriickzufuhren  sind.  Was  das  ganze  Milieu,  die  Bauerngesell- 
schait,  betrifft,  so  lasst  sich  dafiir  kein  sicheres  Vorbild  angeben  M. 

Hinsichtlich  der  Verwendung  des  siidwestlichen  Dialektes  sei  als  Parallele  auf 
den  London  Prodigal  und  besonders  auf  die  Figur  des  Oliver  hingewiesen.  Koeppel  *)  hat 
bereits  auf  eine  weitere  Ubereinstimmung  in  beiden  Dramen  aufmerksam  gemacht,  namlich 
auf  den  Einfall,  den  Brautigam  am  Hochzeitstag  verhaften  zu  lassen.  —  Bei  der  Unsicher- 
heit  hinsichtlich  der  Entstehungszeit  beider  Dramen  ware  es  aber  nicht  ausgeschlossen, 
dass  Tub  die  Prioritat  fur  beide  Ziige  beanspruchen  konnte,  dass  der  westenglische  Tuch- 
handler  durch  Jonsons  Bauern  angeregt  wurde,  wie  vielleicht  die  Verkleidung  Luce's  in 
eine  Hollanderin  durch  den  Shoemaker's  Holyday  veranlasst  wurde.  (vgl.  Cambr.  Hist. 
V,  255.) 

Auch  Awdreys  Schwanken  zwischen  drei  Liebhabern  hat  ein  Analogon  im  London 
Prodigal ;  andererseits  aber  weist  uns  diese  Figur  mit  ihrem  Namen  und  in  dem  Beweg- 
grund  fur  den  endgiiltigen  Entschluss  zu  heiraten  recht  deutlich  auf  As  you  like  it  hin  und 
besonders  auf  Akt  V,  I  :  Touchstone  heiratet  Awdrey,  in  die  William  verliebt  ist.  Sie  gibt 
ohne  viel  Worte  zu  machen  ihren  William  auf :  he  hath  no  interest  in  me  in  the  world 
(V,  i,  8f.).  Darin  gleicht  Awdrey  ihrer  Vorgangerin,  auch  sie  gibt  leichten  Herzens  ihren 
Clay  auf,  he  has  too  hard  hands,  I  like  not  him.  Und  um  welchen  Preis  geben  die  Madchen 
ihre  Liebhaber  auf?  Beide  wollen  schone  Kleider  und  einen  franzosischen  Hut  haben. 
Awdrey  I  sehnt  sich  darnach  to  beawomanin  the  world;  Awdrey  II  fragt  Polmarten,  nachdem 
es  mit  dem  Junker  Tub  nichts  geworden  ist  :  Can  you  make  me  a  Lady,  would  I  ha'you  ?  — 
Auch  Frances  wird  von  Civet  um  einen  French  Hood  und  um  schone  Kleider  gewonnen 
(p.  243).  Das  sind  alles  sehr  ahnliche  Ziige,  die  durch  gegenseitige  Beeinflussung  entstanden 
sein  mogen,  aber  auch  durch  die  Betonung  der  Putzsucht  und  der  Eitelkeit  im  weiblichen 
Charakter  in  ihrer  Ahnlichkeit  geniigend  erklart  werden. 

Was  nun  weitere  einzelne  Personen  des  Dramas  betriflt,  so  stehen  im  Vordergrund 
des  Interesses  Diogenes  Scriben  und  In-and-in  Medlay. 

Fleay  3)  hat  die  Behauptung  aufgestellt,  dass  unter  ersterem  S.  Rowlands  auf  die 
Biihne  gebracht  worden  sei.  In  der  ersten  Fassung  der  Tale  sei  namlich  auf  das  oben 
erwahnte  Werk  von  Rowland  angespielt,  das  die  Titelerganzung  tragt  :  «  with  a  new 
Morisco,  danced  by  seven  Satyrs  upon  the  bottom  of  Diogenes'  Tub  ».  Das  blosse  Vor- 
kommen  der  Worte  «  Diogenes'  Tub  »  veranlasste  Fleay  zu  der  oben  erwahnten  Identi- 
ficierung.  Die  Unhaltbarkeit  dieser  These  ist  schon  von  Small  4)  erwiesen  worden.  Es  ist 
zu  natiirlich,  dass  in  einem  Stuck,  in  dem  ein  Fass  eine  Rolle  spielt,  ein  Diogenes  auftritt, 
ebenso  wie  man  zu  diesem  Fass  einen  «  cooper  »  braucht. 

Dass  ferner  In-an-In  der  ersten  Ausgabe  nicht  Monday  sein  kann,  ist,  glaube  ich,  auch 
ziemlich  iiberzeugend  von  Small 5)  nachgewiesen  worden. 

Es  eriibrigt  also  nur  noch  In-and-in  Medlay  —  Inigo  Jones  kurz  im  Zusammenhang 
darzustellen. 

Inigo  Jones  6),  i5.  Juli  i5y3  —  21.  Juin  i652,  war  geboren  als  der  Sohn  eines  Bau- 
meisters  7).  In  seiner  Jugend  soil  er  bei  einem  Schreiner  in  Paul's  Churchyard  in  der 


*)  Vgl.  hiezu  bes.  E.  Eckhardt,  der  in  zwei  umfangreichen  Arbeiten  die  Bauerntypen  etc.  u.  deren. 
Dialekt  eingehend  behandelt  hat ;  namlich  Palaestra  XVII,  Berlin  1902  u.  Materiatien  27. 
2)  Qucllen-Studien,  p.  18. 
8)  Chron.  I,  no,  370. 
4)  1.  c.  p.  16  £.,  177. 
5)P-  i?5  f. 
•)  DNB.  XXX,  ii5. 
7)  Nach  Ffcay,  I,  3o8,  clothworker.  s.  Text  Z.  1679-1689. 
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Lehre  gewesen  sein.  Nachdem  er  als  Architekt  am  Hofe  Christians  IV.  von  Danemark 
tatig  war,  wurde  er  in  spateren  Jahren  als  technischer  Biihnenleiter  zu  den  Aufiiihrungen 
bei  Hof  berufen  und  richtete  als  solcher  eine  Reihe  von  Jonsons  Stiicken,  namentlich 
seine  Maskenspiele,  fur  die  Hofbiihne  ein.  Fiir  Jahre  scheinen  beide  in  Frieden  ausge- 
kommen  zu  sein,  wenngleich  nach  einer  Ausserung  in  den  Conversations  l)  anzunehmen  ist, 
dass  Jonson  in  der  Zeit  vor  seinem  Besuch  bei  Drummond,  1619,  mit  Jones  einen  ernst- 
lichen  Streit  gehabt  hatte.  Letzterer  wurde  offenbar  nach  Jahren  des  Zusammenarbeitens 
mit  Jonson  allmalig  auf  diesen  eifersiichtig  und  ein  neuer  Streit  brach  aus,  als  i63i  auf  dem 
Titelblatt  des  Hofmaskenspiels  Love's  Triumph  Inigos  Name,  als  inventor,  an  zweiter 
Stelle  nach  Ben  Jonson  stand  ;  und  derselbe  wurde  offenkundig,  als  auf  dem  Titel  von 
Chloridia,  Shrovetide  i63i/2,  Jonsons  Name  allein  genannt  war,  und  Jones  hatte  doch  am 
Texte  mitgearbeitet 2).  Dass  das  Stuck  auch  noch  durchfiel,  sei  nebenbei  erwahnt.  Wie 
der  Streit  weiter  verliei  entzieht  sich  in  seinen  Details  unserer  Kenntnis.  Wir  wissen  nur, 
dass  Jonson  diesen  Do-all,  der  der  einzige  in  Middlesex  ist,  welcher  eine  disguise  fertig 
bringt,  bei  dem  Painting  and  Carpentry  are  the  soul  of  mask,  in  seiner  Tale  als  Vitruvius 
Hoop  auf  die  Biihne  brachte,  und  dabei  vor  allem  dessen  Witz  und  Geschdftigkeit  tiichtig 
geisselte.  Doch  Jones,  der  offenbar  bei  Hof  Einfluss  besass,  veranlasste  den  Licenser  der 
Biihne,  Sir  H.  Herbert,  diese  Rolle  sowie  die  Motion  bei  der  Auffuhrung  am  Hofe  zu 
streichen.  Vgl.  hiezu  die  oben  gegebene  Notiz  aus  Malone,  die  zugleich  unzweifel- 
haftes  Zeugnis  fur  Vitruvius  Hoop  —  Jones  ist. 

Bereits  i632  finden  wir  die  Uneinigkeit  beider  in  der  Induction  der  Magnetic  Lady 
angedeutet  in  den  Worten  des  Boy  :  Sir,  all  our  work  is  done  without  a  portal,  or 
Vitrivius.  —  Am  3o  .  Juli  1634  kommt  Jones,  «  the  surveyor  and  busy  man  »,  nochmal  auf 
die  Biihne  als  Coronel  Iniquo  Vitruvius  in  Love's  Welcome  at  Bolsover  (Giff.  VIII,  144.) 
Die  Ausfalle  Jonsons  in  seiner  Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones  sind  in  den  Anmerkungen 
zum  vorliegenden  Texte  beriicksichtigt.  —  Mit  Chapmans  Invective  against  Jonson  scheint 
auch  dieser  Streit  des  Great,  learned,  witty  Ben 3)  ein  Ende  gefunden  zu  haben. 

In  Jones  haben  wir  also  das  einzige  greifbare  Vorbild  fur  eine  Figur,  In-and-in  Medlay, 
im  zweiten  Teil  von  Jonsons  Bauern-Komodie. 

IV.  Es  sind  noch  ein  paar  Worte  iiber  die  Sprechweise  der  Bauern  des  Stiickes 
beizuliigen.  Clown-Typen1  sind  bei  Jonson  selten  4),  und  da  dieses  Milieu  dem  Klassiker 
Jonson  offenbar  nicht  lag,  so  mag  darin  ein  Hauptgrund  zu  ersehen  sein,  warum  dieses 
Stuck  gegen  andere  Clownstiicke,  sowie  auch  gegen  seine  eigenen  anderen  Stiicke  abfallt. 
Clay,  Medlay,  Clench,  To-Pan,  Puppy  sind  die  Clowns  des  Stiickes  ;  sie  und  Hilts 
sprechen  fast  durchwegs  Dialekt,  in  den  auch  ziemlich  haufig  High  Constable  Turfe 
verfallt.  Mitunter  reden  auch  Metaphor,  Sibil  Turfe,  Awdrey  und  Scriben  in  der  Mundart. 
Streng  durchgeliihrt  ist  dieses  Sprechen  im  Dialekt  nicht,  im  ersten  Teil  consequenter 
als  in  den  beiden  letzten  Akten. 

Was  iiber  den  Dialekt  in  der  Talezu  sagen  ist,  wurde  von  Eckhardt  in  den  Materialen 
Bd.  27  zusammengestellt.  Es  ist  die  siidwestliche  Mundart,  die  Jonson  noch  einmal  von 
Puppy  in  Bartholomew  Fair  sprechen  last.  Die  wesentlichsten  Merkmale  sind  : 

1)  Ersatz  des  /und  s  durch  v  bez.  z. 

2)  (ijch  und  che  steht  fur  I  in  Zusammensetzungen  wie  Cham,  neben  ich'am,  und  chill. 


*)  ed.  Ph.  Sydney,  p.  48  :  he  said  to  Prinee  Charles  of  Inigo  Jones,  that  when  he  wanted  words  to  express 
the  greatest  villain  in  the  world,  he  would  call  him  an  Inigo.  Und  weiter  will  er  ihn  keinen  «  fool  »,  wohl 
aber  einen  «  arrant  knave  »  genannt  haben. 

2)  Fleay,  Chron.  I,  353. 

3)  Chapman,  Works,  II,  432*. 

4)  Darauf  wies  bereits  Eckhardt,  Palaestra  XVII,  450  hin. 
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3)  «w,  urn  stehen  neben  hun  fur  him  und  them. 

4)  Vorschlag  des  (y)  beim  Partizip  in  y-clept,  y-found,  y-styled. 

5)  Besondere  Beachtung  verdienen  noch  folgende  Formen  :  Che  vore'hun,  kyrsin  in 
seinen  verschiedenen  Schreibungen,  mun,  wusse,  wull,  a'most  und  already. 

6)  Die  iibrigen  auffallenden  Wortformen  sind  keine  dialektischen  Erscheinungen,  sie 
gehoren  in  die  Gruppe  der  Wort-Entstellungen,  wie  sie  im  Munde  Ungebildeter  immer 
vorkommen,  so  :  praforme,  parzent,  purcept,  perportions,  controvarsie,  upstantiall,  survere, 
'zurd,  dority,  carnation,  visicary,  primitory,  u.  a.  ')• 

Eine  Notiz,  die  auch  in  den  Artikel  der  DNB.-}  Eingang  gefunden  hat,  soil  hiernicht 
unbesprochen  bleiben  :  Jonson  soil  fur  seine  Tale  bei  John  Lacy  Yorkshire-Worter  entlehnt 
haben  3).  Welches  sind  diese  Worter  ?  —  Eckhardt  konnte  mit  Sicherheit  eigentlich  nur 
eines,  namlich  laird  i.  Z.  797,  nachweisen.  Nun  haben  unsere  Folien  '  Lard  ',  was  immer- 
hin  auch  ein  Druckfehler  fiir  lord  sein  kann  ;  laird  wurde  von  Gifford  korrigiert.  Sollte 
la(i)rd  dennoch  als  nordliches  Element  gelten,  so  diirfte  Jonson  auf  ein  so  bekanntes  Wort 
auch  ohne  Lacy  gekommen  sein.  —  Die  zweite  Stelle,  die  hier  vielleicht  in  Betracht  kame 
/  is  fiir  /  am  i.  Z.  g55  ist  auch  sehr  hypothetisch,  denn  auch  hier  kann  ein  Druckfehler 
vorliegen.  Es  ist  also  schwer  ersichtlich,  was  Jonson  spez.  Yorkshire'sches  entlehnt  haben 
soil,  und  dann  scheint  mir  die  Sache  auch  chronologisch  nicht  zu  stimmen.  Lacy  starb 
1681.  Er  kam  i63i  nach  London,  wahrscheinlich  als  junger  Mensch  ;  und  selbst  wenn  er 
damals  schon  ins  Mannesalter  eingeriickt  gewesen  ware,  wird  er  kaum  viel  friiher  als  1600 
geboren  worden  sein.  Er  war  also  auf  keinen  Fall  litterarisch  tatig  zur  Zeit,  da  die  Tale 
abgefasst  wurde. 

Eine  Charakterisierung  der  Personen  und  asthetische  Wiirdigung  des  Stiickes  findet 
sich  ausser  in  den  betreffenden  Abschnitten  von  Fleay,  Small  und  Ward,  neuerdings  vor 
allcm  in  Castelain  4)  und  in  der  Cambridge  History  5).  Die  Clowns  im  besonderen  sind,  wie 
schon  erwahnt,  von  Eckhardt  gewiirdigt  worden. 

V.  Der  vorliegende  Text.  Die  Folios  und  die  friiheren  Ausgaben  der  Werke  Ben 
Jonsons  sind  von  Castelain  (p.  XVIIff.)  im  allgemeinen  charakterisiert  worden.  Ich  mochte 
noch  hinzufugen,  dass  die  neueste  Ausgabe  von  Jonsons  Dramatischen  Werken  und  damit 
auch  der  Tale  von  F.  Schilling  fur  Everyman's  Library  besorgt  wurde.  Der  amerikanische 
Gelehrte  hat  sich  durch  diese  Arbeit,  die  ein  Neudruck  der  Gifford-Cunningham-Edition 
zu  sein  scheint,  den  Dank  aller  Jonsonfreunde  gesichert,  denn  er  hat  uns  eine  gute 
Ausgabe  gebracht,  die  nun  jedermann  leicht  zuganglich  ist. 

Vorliegender  Neudruck  wurde  nach  zwei  Exemplaren  der  Folio  von  1640  hergestellt, 
die  mir  Herr  Professor  Bang-Lowen  in  liebenswiirdigster  Weise  zur  Verfiigung  gestellt 
hat,  wofiir  ich  ihm  auch  an  dieser  Stelle  meinen  verbindlichsten  Dank  aussprechen 
mochte. 

In  dem  oinen  Folio-Band,  den  ich  als  Fol.  A.  bezeichnen  will,  findet  sich  die  Tale  an 
zweiter  Stelle  nach  The  Magnetick  Lady  auf  pp.  65-1 13  und  vor  The  Sad  Shepherd.  Alle 
drei  Stiicke  iiillen  [die  ersten]  i55  Seiten.  Im  zweiten  Folio-Band,  Fol.  B.,  ist  die  Tale  in 
der  gleichen  Stellung  zwischen  den  beiden  anderen  Stiicken  an  das  Ende  des  Bandes 
geriickt  worden.  Die  Paginierung  ist  dieselbe.  Die  Tale  fiillt  aber  nicht  nur  40  Folio- 
seiten,  sondern  5g ;  bei  der  Seitenzahlung  wurden  namlich  die  yoer-Zahlen  zweimal 
verwendet. 


')  Siehe  diese  Formen  im  Index  z.  d.  Anm. 

*)  vol.  XXXI,  p.  38i. 

3)  Die  Behauptung  staramt  von  Giffonl. 

*)  1.  c.  p.  450-457  u.  Chap.  VII. 

5i  Bd.  VI,  4,  6,  26, 
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Die  beiden  Folios  weisen  sehr  wenige  Varianten  auf  : 
Z.  1275  fol.  A .  for  a  soune,  fol.  B. 


for  a  sonne, 

as  I  man  Hilts 

my  Ladies  Mothers  house, 

fine  old  Lanterne  paper. 

Citu  : 


2161.  as  my  man  Hilts 

2187.  my  Ladie  Mothers  house, 

23g6.  fine  oild  Lanterne-paper, 

2412.  Citie  : 

Die  ubrigen  Abweichungen  in  beiden  Folios  betreffen  nur  die  Interpunktion  an  zwei 
Stellen,  veranlasst  wurden  sie  durch  mangelnde  Druckerschwarze,  denn  unter  der  Lupe 
sind  die  Eindrucke  des  Schriftzeichens  auf  dem  Papier  erkenntlich. 

Die  Folio,  welche  Whalley  seiner  Ausgabe  von  1811  zu  Grunde  gelegt  hat,  scheint 
manche  andere  Lesart  zu  haben ;  dies  geht  aus  seinen  Anmerkungen  hervor.  Erklarlich 
ist  das  aus  dem  Umstand,  den  auch  Castelain  p.  XIX  betont,  dass  Whalley  bei  seiner 
Ausgabe  sich  zu  sehr  auf  den  mangelhaften  Druck  von  1716  verlasst. 


OF 


A  T  U  B. 


A  C  O  M  E  D  Y  composed 

By 
BEN:   lOHNSON. 


Gatul.—  Inficeto  est  inficetior  rure. 
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The  Persons  that  act. 


CHAN  HVGH, 
SQVIRE  TVB, 
BASKET  HILTS, 
JVST:  PREAMBLE, 
MILES  METAPHOR, 
LADY  TVB, 
POL-MARTEN, 
TOBIE  TVRFE, 


Vicar  of  Pancrace,fl«d  Captaine  Thums. 

O/Totten-Court,  or  Squire  TRIPOLY. 

His  man ,  andGovernour. 

O/"Maribone,  alias  BRAMBLE. 

His  Clarke. 

O/Totten,  the  Squires  Mother. 

Her  Huts  her.  DIDO  WISPE  her  woman. 
High  Constable  of  Kentish  Towne. 
His  Wife. 


DA:  SIBIL   TVRFE 

Mrs.  AWDREY  TVRFE,  Their  Daughter  the  Bride. 

I  O  H  N  CLAY, 


Of  Kilborne  Tile-maker,  the  appointed 
Bride-groome. 

IN-AND-IN.MEDLA  Y.O/ Islington,  Cotfper  and  Headborough. 
RASI:CLENCH,  Of  Hamsted  ,  Farrier ,  and  petty  Constable. 

Tinker ^orMettal-man  of 'Belsise.Thirdborough. 

Of  Chalcot  the  great  Writer. 

The  high  Constables  man. 

The  Minstrell,  and  His  2  Boyes. 


TO-PAN, 
D'O  G  E:  S  C  R I  B  E  N, 
BALL  PVPPY, 
FATHER  ROSIN, 
I  O  N  E  ,  I  OY  CE, 
MADGE,   PARNEL, 
GR  ISELL,  KATE. 
BLACK  IACK, 

2  Groomes. 


Maids  of  the  Bridall. 
The  Lady  Tubs  Butler. 


The  Scene ,  Finsbury-hundred. 
I    2 


PRO- 
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PROLOGVE. 


NO  Stale-affaires, 
Pretend  wee  in  our  Tale,  here,  o/'aTub. 
But  acts  of  Clownes  and  Constables,  to  day 
5    Stuffeout  MeScenes  of  our  ridiculous  Play. 
A  Coopers  wit,  or  some  such  busie  Spar  ke, 

Illumining  the  high  Constable,  and  his  Clarke. 
A  ndall  the  Neighbour-  hood,  from  old  Records  , 

Of  antick  Proverbs,  drawne  from  WMtSon-Lord'S, 
10  And  their  Authorities,  at  Wakes  and  Ales, 

With  countrey  precedents,  and  old  Wives  Tales  ; 
Wee  bring  you  now,  to  shew  what  different  things 

The  Cotes  of  Clownes,  are  from  the  Courts  of  Kings. 


A  TALE 


A  T  A  L  E 

is  OF 

A  T  U 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

Sir  Hugh.  Tub.  Hilts. 

Hug.    TV  T  Ow  o'  my  faith,  old  Bishop  Valentine, 
2O  \|  You'  ha'  brought  us  nipping  weather  :  Februere 

Doth  cut  and  sheare ;  your  day,  and  diocesse 

Are  very  cold.  All  your  Parishioners  ; 

As  well  your  Layicks,  as  your  Quiristers, 

Had  need  to  keepe  to  their  warme  Fether-beds, 
a5  If  they  be  sped  of  loves  :  this  is  no  season, 

To  seeke  new  Makes  in  ;  though  Sir  Hugh  olPancrace, 

Be  hither  come  to  Totten,  on  intelligence  , 

To  the  young  Lord  o'  the  Manner,  Squire  Tripoly, 

On  such  an  errand  as  a  Mistris  is. 
3o  What,   Squire !   I  say  ?   Titb.   I  should  call  him  too  : 

Sir  Peter  Tub  was  his  father,  a  Salt-peeter-man ; 

Who  left  his  Mother ,  Lady  Tub  of  Totten- 

Court ,  here,to  revell,  and  keepe  open  house  in  ; 

With  the  young  Squire  her  sonne,  and's  Governour  Basket- 
35  Hilts  ,both  by  sword,  and  dagger  :   Domine, 

A  rmiger  Tub,  Squire  Tripoly,  Expergiscere. 

I  dare  not  call  aloud,  lest  she  should  heare  me ; 

And  thinke  I  conjur'd  up  the  spirither,  sonne, 

In  Priests-lack-/<z&>/£  :  O  shee  is  jealous 

40  Of  all  man-kind  for  him.    Tub.   Chanon,  i'st  you  ?  At  the  Win- 

Hug.   The  Vicar  of  Pancrace,  Squire  Tub  \  wa'  hoh  !  dor- 

Tub.   I  come,  I  stoop  unto  the  call ;  Sir  Hugh  I  downe  in  his 

Hug.  He  knowes  my  lure  is  from  his  Love  :  faire  Awdrey,nightGowne. 

Th'high  Constables  Daughter  of  Kentish  Towne,  here  Mr. 
45  Tobias  Turf e.  Tub. What  newes  of  him  ?  Hug.  He  has  wak'd  me, 

An  houre  before  I  would,  Sir.  And  my  duty, 

To  the  young  worship  of  Totten-Court,  Squire  Tripoly ; 

Who  hath  my  heart,  as  I  have  his  :  your  Mrs. 

Is  to  be  made  away  from  you,  this  morning, 
5o  Saint  Valentines  day  :  there  are  a  knot  of  Clownes, 

The  Counsell  of  Finsbury,so  they  are  y-styl'd, 

Met  at  her  Fathers  ;  all  the  wise  o'  th' hundred  ; 

Old  Basi'  Clench  of  Hamsted,  petty  Constable  ; 

In-and- 
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In-and-in  Medlay,  Cooper  of  Islington  , 
55  And  Headborough  ;  with  lowd  To-Pan  the  Tinker, 
Or  Mettall-man  of  Belsise,  the  Third-borough  : 
And  D'ogenes  Scriben,  the  great  Writer  vtChalcot. 

Tub.  And  why  all  these  ?  Hug.   Sir  to  conclude  in  Counsell, 
A  Husband,  or  a  Make  for  Mrs.  Aivdrey  ; 

60  Whom  they  have  nam'd,  and  prick'd  downe  ,  Clay  of  Kilborne, 
A  tough  young  fellow,  and  a  Tile-maker. 

Tub.  And  what  must  he  doe  ?  Hugh.   Cover  her,  they  say  : 
And  keepe  her  warme  Sir  :  Mrs.  Aivdrey  Turfe, 
Last  night  did  draw  him  for  her  Valentine  ; 
65  Which  chance,  it  hath  so  taken  her  Father,  and  Mother, 
(Because  themselves  drew  so,  on  Valentine's  Eve 
Was  thirty  yeare^  as  they  will  have  her  married 
To  day  by  any  meanes  ;  they  have  sent  a  Messenger 
To  Kilborne,  post,  for  Clay  ;  which  when  I  knew, 
70  I  posted  with  the  like  to  worshipfull  Tripoly, 
The  Squire  of  Totten  :  and  my  advise  to  crosse  it. 

Tub.    What  is't  Sir  Hugh  ?  Hugh.   Where  is  your  Governour  Hilts  r 
Basquet  must  doe  it.  Tub.  Basquet  shall  be  call'd  : 
Hilts,  can  you  see  to  rise  ?  Hil.  Cham  not  blind  Sir 
75  With  too  much  light.    Tub.   Open  your  tother  eye, 
And  view  if  it  be  day.    Hil.   Che  can  spy  that 
At's  little  a  hole,  as  another,  through  a  Milstone. 

Tub.  Hee  will  ha'  the  last  word,  though  he  talke  Bilke  for't. 
Hugh.   Bilke?  what's  that?   Tub.   Why  nothing,  a  word  signifying 
80  Nothing  ;  and  borrow'd  here  to  expresse  nothing. 

Hugh.  A  fine  device  !   Tub.  Yes,  till  we  heare  a  finer. 
What's  your  device  now,  Chanon  Hugh  ?  Hugh.   In  private. 
Lend  it  your  eare  ;    I  will  not  trust  the  ayre  with  it  ; 
Or  scarce  my  Shirt  ;  my  Cassock  sha'  not  know  it  ; 
85  If  I  thought  it  did,  He  burne  it.   Tub.  That's  the  way, 

You  ha'  thought  to  get  a  new  one,  Hugh  :  Is't  worth  it  ? 
They  whisper-  Let's  neare  it  first.  Hugh.  Then  hearken,  and  receive  it. 
Hilts  enters,  This  'tis  Sir,  doe  you  relish  it  ?  Tub.  If  Hilts 

andwalkaby,  Be  dose  enough  to  carry  ft.    there's  all. 
making  him- 

stlfe  ready.          Hil.   It  i'  no  sand  ?  nor  Butter-milke  ?  If't  be, 
Ich'  am  no  zive,  or  watring  pot,  to  draw 
Knots  i'  your'  casions.   If  you  trust  me,  zo  : 
If  not,  praforme  it  your  zelves.  'Cham  no  mans  wife, 
But  resolute  Hilts  :  you'll  vind  me  i'  the  Buttry. 
95      Tub.   A  testie  Clowne  :  but  a  tender  Clowne,  as  wooll  : 
And  melting  as  the  Weather  in  a  Thaw  : 
Hee'll  weepe  you,  like  all  Aprill  :  But  he'  ull  roare  you 
Like  middle  March  afore  :   He  will  be  as  mellow, 
And  tipsie  too,  as  October  :  And  as  grave, 
loo  And  bound  up  like  a  frost  (with  the  new  yeare) 
In  January  ;  as  rigid,  as  he  is  rusticke. 

Hug.  You  know  his  nature,  and  describe  it  well  ; 
lie  leave  him  to  your  fashioning.   Tub.  Stay,  Sir  Hugh  ; 

Take 
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Take  a  good  Angell  with  you,  for  your  Guide  : 
105  And  let  this  guard  you  home- ward,  as  the  blessing, 
To  our  devise.  Hug.  I  thanke  you  Squires-worship, 
Most  humbly  (for  the  next,  for  this  I  am  sure  of.)  The  Squire 

0  for  a  Quire  of  these  voices,  now, 

To  chime  in  a  mans  pocket,  and  cry  chinke  / 
IIO  One  doth  not  chirpe:  it  makes  no  harmony. 

Grave  justice  Bramble,  next  must  contribute; 

His  charity  must  offer  at  this  wedding  : 

He  bid  more  to  the  Bason,  and  the  Bride-ale  ; 

Although  but  one  can  beare  away  the  Bride. 
Il5  I  smile  to  thinke  how  like  a  Lottery 

These  Weddings  are.   Clay  hath  her  in  possession ; 

The  Squire  he  hopes  to  circumvent  the  Tile-Kill : 

And  now,  if  Justice  Bramble  doe  come  off, 

'Tis  two  to  one  but  Tub  may  loose  his  botome. 

120  ACT  I.  SCENE  II. 

Clench.  Medlay.  Scriben.  Pan.  Puppy. 

Cle.  Why,  'tis  thirty  yeare,  eene  as  this  day  now  : 
Zin  Valentines  day,  of  all  dayes  cursin'd,  looke  you  ; 
And  the  zame  day  o'  the  moneth,  as  this  Zin  Valentine, 
125  Or  I  am  vowly  deceiv'd.   Med.   That  our  High  Constable, 
Mr.  Tobias  Turf e,  and  his  Dame  were  married  : 

1  thinke  you  are  right.    But  what  was  that  Zin  Valentine  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  'um,  Good-man  Clench?  Cle.  Zin  Valentine, 

Hee  was  a  deadly  Zin,  and  dwelt  at  High-gate, 
l3o  As  I  have  heard,  but  'twas  avore  my  time  : 

Hee  was  a  Cooper  too,  as  you  are.  Medlay, 

An'  In-an-In  :    A  woundy  ,    brag  young  vellow  : 

As  th'  port  went  o'  hun,  then  ,  and  i'  those  dayes. 

Scri.  Did  he  not  write  his  name,  Sim  Valentine  ? 
l35  Vor  I  have  met  no  Sin  in  Finsbury  bookes  ; 

And  yet  I  have  writ  'hem  sixe  or  seven  times  over. 
Pan.    O'  you  mun  looke  for  the  nine  deadly  Sims, 

I'  the  Church  bookes,  Doge1  ;    not  the  'high  Constables  ; 

Nor  i'  the  Counties  :  Zure,  that  same  Zin  Valentine, 
140  Hee  was  a  stately  Zin  :  an  'hee  were  a  Zin, 

And  kept  'brave  house.    Cle.  At  the  Cock  and  Hen,  in  High-gate. 

You  ha'  'fresh'd  my  rememory  well  in't !  neighbour  Pan  : 

He  had  a  place,  in  last  King  Harriet  time, 

Of  sorting  all  the  young  couples  ;  joyning  'hem  ; 
146  And  putting  'hem  together  ;   which  is,  yet, 

Praform'd,  as  on  his  day — Zin  Valentine  ; 

As  being  the  Zin  o'  the  shire,  or  the  whole  Countie  : 

I  am  old  Rivet  still,  and  beare  a  braine, 

The  Clench,  the  Varrier,  and  true  Leach  ofHamsted. 

Pan. 
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l5o       Pan.  You  are  a  shrewd  antiquity,  neighbour  Clench ! 

And  a  great  Guide  to  all  the  Parishes  ! 

The  very  Bel-wether  of  the  Hundred,  here, 

As  I  may  zay.  Mr.  TobiasTurfe, 

High  Constable,would  not  misse  you,  for  a'  score  on  us, 
l55  When  he  doe'  scourse  of  the  great  Charty  to  us. 

Pup.  What's  that,  a  Horse  ?  Can  'scourse  nought  but  a  Horse  ? 

I  neere  read  o'  hun,  and  that  in  Smith-veld  Chartie  : 

I'  the  old  Fabians  Chronicles  :  nor  I  thinke 

In  any  new. He  may  be  a  Giant  there, 
160  For  I  ought  I  know.   Scri.  You  should  doe  well  to  study 

Records,  Fellow  Ball,  both  Law  and  Poetry. 

Pup.  Why,  all's  but  writing,  and  reading,  is  it  Scriben  ? 

An't  be  any  more,  it 's  meere  cheating  zure. 

Vlat  cheating  :   all  your  Law,  and  Poets  too. 
i65       Pan.  Mr.  High  Constable  comes.   Pup.   He  zay't  avore  'hun. 

ACT  I.   SCENE  III. 
Turfe.  Clench.  Medlay.  Scriben.  P tippy.  Pan. 

Tur.  What's  that,  makes  you'  all  so  merry,  and  lowd,  Sirs,  ha  ? 

I  could  ha'  heard  you  to  my  privie  walke. 
170       Cle.    A  Contervarsie,  'twixt  your  two  Icarn'd  men  here  : 

Annibal  Puppy  sayes,  that  Law  and  Poetry 

Are  both  flat  cheating  ;   All's  but  writing  and  reading  , 

He  sayes,  be't  verse  or  prose.  Tur.  I  thinke  in  conzience, 

He  do'  zay  true?  Who  is't  doe  thwart  'un,ha? 
175       Med.  Why  my  friend  Scriben,  and't  please  your  worship. 
Tur.  Who  D'oge  ?  my  D'ogenes  ?  a  great  Writer  ,  marry  ! 

Hee'll  vace  mee  down,mee  my  selfe  sometimes, 

That  verse  goes  upon  veete,  as  you  and  I  doe: 

But  I  can  gi'  'un  the  hearing  ;   zit  me  downe  ; 
180  And  laugh  at  'un  ;  and  to  my  selfe  conclude, 

The  greatest  Clarkes,  are  not  the  wisest  men 

Ever. Here  they'  are  both  !  What  Sirs,  disputin, 

And  holdin  Arguments  of  verse,  and  prose  ? 

And  no  greene  thing  afore  the  Door,  that  shewes, 
185  Or  speakes  a  wedding  ?  Scr.   Those  were  verses  now, 

Your  worship  spake,  and  run  upon  vive  feet. 

Tur.   Feet,  vrom  my  mouth,  D'oge?  Leave  your  'zurd  uppinions  : 

And  get  me  in  some  boughes.  Scr.   Let  'hem  ha'  leaves  first. 

There's  nothing  greene  but  Bayes,  and  Rosemary. 
190       Pup.  And  they're  too  good  for  strewings,  your  Maids  say. 
Tur.  You  take  up  'dority  still,  to  vouch  against  me. 

All  the  twelve  smocks  i'  the  house,  zur,  are  your  Authors. 

Get  some  fresh  hay  then,  to  lay  under  foot: 

Some  Holly  and  Ivie,  to  make  vine  the  posts: 
ig5  Is't  not  Sonne  Valentines  day?  and  Mrs.  Awdrey, 

Your  young  Dame  to  be  married  ?  I  wonder  Clay 

Should 
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Should  be  so  tedious  :  Hee's  to  play  Sonne  Valentine  \ 
And  the  Clowne  sluggard's  not  come  fro'  Kilborne  yet  ? 

Med.  Do  you  call  your  Son  i'  Law  Clowne,  and't  please  your  worship? 
200       Tur.   Yes,  and  vor  worship  too  ;  my  neighbour  Medlay. 
A  Midlesex  Clowne  ;  and  one  of  Finsbury  : 
They  were  the  first  Colon's  o'  the  kingdome  here  : 
The  Primitory  Colon's  ;  my  D'ogenes  sayes. 
Where's  D'ogenes,  my  Writer  now  ?  What  were  those 
2o5  You  told  me,  D'ogenes,were  the  first  Colon's 

O'  the  Countrey  ?  that  the  Romans  brought  in  here  ? 

Scr.  TheColoni.  S\r,Colonus  is  an  Inhabitant: 
A  Clowne  originall :  as  you'ld  zay  a  Farmer,  a  Tiller  o'  th'  Earth, 
Ere  sin'  the  Romans  planted  their  Colonie  first, 
2XO  Which  was  in  Midlesex. 

Tur. Why  so,  I  thanke  you  heartily, good  D'ogenes,  you  ha' zertified  me. 
I  had  rather  be  an  ancient  Colon,  fas  they  zay,)  a  Clowne  of  Midlesex  : 
A  good  rich  Farmer,  or  high  Constable. 
I'ld  play  hun  'gaine  a  Knight  ,  or  a  good  Squire  ; 
2l5  Or  Gentleman  of  any  other  Countie 

F  the  Kindome.  Pan.   Out-cept  Kent,  for  there  they  landed 
All  Gentlemen,  and  came  in  with  the  Conquerour, 
Mad  Inlius  Cczsar  ;  who  built  Dover-Castle  : 
My  Ancestor  To-Pan,  beat  the  first  Ke tie-drum, 
220  Avore  'hun,  here  vrom  Dover  on  the  March  : 
Which  peice  of  monumentall  copper  hangs 
Vp,  scourd,at  Hammer-smith  yet ;  for  there  they  came 
Over  the  Thames,  at  a  low  water  marke  ; 
Vore  either  London,!,  or  Kingston  Bridge — 
225  I  doubt  were  kursind.  Tur.  Zee,  who  is  here  :  lohnClay  \ 
Zonne  Valentine,  and  Bride-groome  !  ha'  you  zeene 
Your  Valentine-Bride  yet,  sin'  you  came  ?  lohn  Clay  ? 

ACT  I.    SCENE  IV. 

Clay.  To  them. 

23o       Cla.  No  wusse.   Che  lighted,  I,  but  now  i' the  yard  : 
Puppy  ha'  scarce  unswadled  my  legges  yet. 

Tur.  What?  wispes  o'  your  wedding  day,  zonne  ?  This  is  right 
Originous  Clay  :  and  Clay  o'  Kilborne  too  ! 
I  would  ha'  had  bootes  o'  this  day,  zure,  zonne  lohn. 
235       Cla.  I  did  it  to  save  charges  :   we  mun  dance, 
O  this  day,  zure  :  and  who  can  dance  in  boots  ? 
No,  I  got  on  my  best  straw-coloured  stockins, 
And  swaddeld  'hem  over  to  zave  charges  ;  I. 

Tur.  And  his  new  shamois  Doublet  too  with  points  ; 
240  I  like  that  yet  :  and  his  long  sawsedge-hose, 

Like  the  Commander  of  foure  smoaking  Tile-kils, 
Which  he  is  Captaine  of ;  Captaine  of  Kilborne  : 
Clay  with  his  hat  turn'd  up,  o'  the  leere  side,  too  : 
As  if  he  would  leape  my  Daughter  yet  ere  night, 
245  And  spring  a  new  Turfe  to  the  old  house  : 

Looke,  and  the  wenches  ha'  not  vound  un  out ; 
And  doe  parzent  un,  with  a  van  of  Rosemary, 

K  And 
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And  Bayes  ;  to  vill  a  Bow-pot ,  trim  the  head 
Of  my  best  vore-horse  :  wee  shall  all  ha'  Bride-laces  , 
25o  Or  points,  I  zee  ;  my  Daughter  will  be  valiant ; 
And  prove  a  very  Mary  Anbry  i'  the  busines. 

Cle.  They  zaid,  your  worship  had  sur'd  her  to  Squire  Tub 
Of  Totten-Court  here  ;  all  the  hundred  rings  on't. 

Tur.  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Sir  ;  a  meere  tale  of  a  Tub. 
255  Lend  it  no  eare  I  pray  you  :  The  Squire  Tub 
Is  a  fine  man  ,  but  he  is  too  fine  a  man, 
And  has  a  Lady  Tub  too  to  his  Mother  : 
He  deale  with  none  o'  these  vine  silken  Tubs. 
John  Clay,  and  Cloath-breech  for  my  money,  and  Daughter. 
260  Here  comes  another  old  Boy  too,  vor  his  colours 
Enter  Father  Will  stroake  downe  my  wives  udder  of  purses,  empty 
Rtsi*.  Of  ajj  her  milke  moneV)  this  Winter  Quarter  ; 

Old  Father  Rosin, the  chiefe  Minstrell  here  : 

Chiefe  Minstrell  too  of  High  gate  :  she  has  hir'd  him 
265  And  all,  his  two  Boyes  for  a  day  and  a  halfe, 

And  now  they  come  for  Ribbanding,  and  Rosemary  ; 

Give  'hem  enough  Girles,  gi'  'hem  enough,  and  take  it 

Out  in  his  tunes  anon.  Cle.  I'll  ha'  Tom  Tiler, 

For  our  lohn  Clay's  sake,  and  the  Tile  kils,zure. 
270       Med.  And  I  the  jolly  Joyner,  for  mine  owne  sake. 
Pan.  lie  ha'thejoviall  Tinker  for  To.Pans  sake. 
Tur.  Wee'll  all  be  jovy  this  day,  vor  sonne  Valentine. 

My  sweet  sonne  John's  sake.  Scri.  There's  another  reading  now  : 

My  Mr.  reades  it  Sonne,  and  not  Sinne  Valentine. 
275       Pup.  Nor  Zim  :  And  hee  is  i'  the  right  :  He  is  high  Constable. 

And  who  should  reade  above  un,  or  avore  'hun  ? 

Tur.  Sonne  lohn  shall  bid  us  welcome  all,  this  day  : 

Wee'll  zerve  under  his  colours  :    Leade  the  troop  lohn, 

And  Puppy;  see  the  Bels  ring.   Presse  all  noises 
280  Of  Finsbury,  in  our  name  ;  D'ogcnes  Scriben 

Shall  draw  a  score  of  warrants  vor  the  busines. 

Do's  any  wight  parzent  hir  Majesties  person, 

This  Hundred,  'bove  the  high  Constable?   All.    No, no. 
Tur.  Vse  our  Authority  then,  to  the  utmost  on't. 

285  ACT  I.  SCENE  V. 

Hugh.  Preamble.  Metaphor. 

Hugh.  So  ,  you  are  sure  Sir  to  prevent  'hem  all ; 

And  throw  a  block  i'  the  Bride-groomes  way,  lohn  Clay, 

That  he  will  hard'y  leape  ore.  Pre.  I  conceive  you, 
290  Sir  Hugh  ;  as  if  your  Rhetoricke  would  say, 

Whereas  the  Father  of  her  is  a  Turfe, 

A  very  superficies  of  the  earth  ; 

Hee  aimes  no  higher,  then  to  match  in  Clay  ; 

And  there  hath  pitch'd  his  rest.  Hug.  Right  Justice  Bramble  : 
2g5  You  ha'  the  winding  wit,  compassing  all. 

Prc. 
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Pre.  Subtile  Sir  Hugh,  you  now  are  i'  the  wrong, 
And  erre  with  the  whole  Neighbour-hood,  I  must  tell  you  ; 
For  you  mistake  my  name.  Justice  Preamble 
I  write  my  selfe  ;  which  with  the  ignorant  Clownes,  here 
3oo  (Because  of  my  profession  of  the  Law, 

And  place  o'  the  peace)  is  taken  to  be  Bramble. 
But  all  my  warrants  Sir,  doe  run  Preamble  : 
Richard  Preamble.  Hugh.  Sir  I  thank e  you  for't. 
That  your  good  worship,  would  not  let  me  run 
3o5  Longer  in  error,  but  would  take  me  up  thus— 

Pre.  You  are  my  learned,  and  canonick  neighbour  : 
I  would  not  have  you  stray  ;  but  the  incorrigible 
Knot-headed  beast,  the  Clownes,  or  Constables, 
Still  let  them  graze  ;  eat  Sallads  ;   chew  the  Cud  : 
3lo  All  the  Towne-musicke  will  not  move  a  log. 

Hug.   The  Beetle  and  Wedges  will,  where  you  will  have  'hem. 
Pre.   True, true  Sir  Hugh,  here  comes  Miles  Metaphore, 
My  Clarke  :  Hee  is  the  man  shall  carry  it,  Chanon, 
By  my  instructions.   Hug.   Hee  will  do't  ad  unguem, 
3l5  Miles  Metaphore  :  Hee  is  a  pretty  fellow. 

Pre.  I  love  not  to  keepe  shadowes,  or  halfe-wits, 
To  foile  a  busines.  Metaphore  \  you  ha'  seene 
A  King  ride  forth  in  state.   Met.   Sir  that  I  have  : 
King  Edward  our  late  Leige,  and  soveraigne  Lord  : 
32O  And  have  set  downe  the  pompe.   Pre.   Therefore  I  ask'd  you. 
Ha'  you  observ'd  the  Messengers  o'  the  Chamber? 
What  habits  they  were  in  ?  Met.   Yes ;  Minor  Coats. 
Vnto  the  Guard,  a  Dragon,  and  a  Grey-hound, 
For  the  supporters  of  the  Armes.   Pre.  Well  mark'd; 
325  You  know  not  any  of  'hem  ?  Met.  Here's  one  dwels 
In  Maribone.  Pre.  Ha'  you  acquaintance  with  him  ? 
To  borrow  his  coat  an  houre  ?  Hug.  Or  but  his  badge, 
'Twill  serve  :  A  little  thing  he  weares  on  his  brest. 

Pre.  His  coat,  I  say,  is  of  more  authority  : 
33o  Borrow  his  coat  for  an  houre.     I  doe  love 
To  doe  all  things  compleately,  Chanon  Hugh  ; 
Borrow  his  coat,  Miles  Metaphore,  or  nothing. 

Met.   The  Taberd  of  his  office,  I  will  call  it, 
Or  the  Coat- Armour  of  his  place  :   and  so 
335  Insinuate  with  him  by  that  Trope — . 

Pre.   I  know  your  powers  of  Rhetorick,  Metaphore. 
Fetch  him  off  in  a  fine  figure  for  his  coat  I  say. 

Hug.   He  take  my  leave  Sir  of  your  worship  too  : 
Bycause  I  may  expect  the  issue  anone. 
340       Pre.   Stay  my  diviner  Counsell,  take  your  fee  ; 
Wee  that  take  fees,  allow  'hem  to  our  Counsell ; 
And  our  prime  learned  Counsell,  double  fees  : 
There  are  a  brace  of  Angels  to  support  you 
I'  your  foot-walke  this  frost,  for  feare  of  falling  ; 
345  Or  spraying  of  a  point  of  Matrimony, 

K  2  When 
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When  you  come  at  it.  Hug.   I'  your  worships  service ; 

That  the  exploit  is  done,  and  you  possest 
Preamble  goes  ^  Mrs.  Awdrey  Turfe — Pre.   I  like  your  project. 
out-  Hug.  And  I,  of  this  effect  of  two  to  one  ; 

35o  It  worketh  in  my  pocket,  'gainst  the  Squire, 

And  his  halfe  bottome  here, of  halfe  a  peice  : 

Which  was  not  worth  the  stepping  ore  the  stile  for  : 

His  Mother  has  quite  marr'd  him  :  Lady  Tub, 

She's  such  a  vessell  of  faces  :  all  dry'd  earth  ! 
355  Terra  damnata,  not  a  drop  of  salt ! 

Or  Peeler  in  her  !  All  her  Nitre  is  gone. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  VI. 
Lady  Tub.  Pol-Marten. 

Lad.   Is  the  Nag  ready  Marten  ?  call  the  Squire. 
36o  This  frosty  morning  wee  will  take  the  aire, 

About  the  fields  :  for  I  doe  meanc  to  be 

Some-bodies  Valentine,  i'  my  Velvet  Gowne, 

This  morning,  though  it  be  but  a  beggar-man. 

Why  stand  you  still,  and  doe  not  call  my  sonne  ? 
365       Pol.  Madam,  if  he  had  couched  with  the  Lambe, 

He  had  no  doubt  beene  stirring  with  the  Larke  : 

But  he  sat  up  at  Play,  and  watch'd  the  Cock, 

Till  his  first  warning  chid  him  off  to  rest. 

Late  Watchers  are  no  early  Wakers,  Madam  ; 
370  But  if  your  Ladiship  will  have  him  call'd — . 

Lad.  Will  have  him  call'd  ?  Wherefore  did  I,  Sir,  bid  him 

Be  call'd  ,    you  Weazell  ,    vermin  of  an  Huisher  ? 

You  will  returne  your  wit  to  your  first  stile 

Of  Marten  Polcat,  by  these  stinking  tricks  , 
375  If  you  doe  use  'hem  :   I  shall  no  more  call  you 

Pol-marten,  by  the  title  of  a  Gentleman, 

Pol-marten   K  You  g°e  on  thus — Pol.   I  am  gone.  Lad.  Be  quick  then, 
goes  out.       I'  your  come  off  :  and  make  amends  you  Stote  ! 

Was  ever  such  a  Full-mart  for  an  Huisher, 
38o  To  a  great  worshipfull  Lady,  as  my  selfe  ; 

Who,  when  I  heard  his  name  first,  Martin  Polcat, 

A  stinking  name,  and  not  to  be  pronounc'd 

Without  a     In  any  Ladies  presence  ;  my  very  heart  eene  earn'd  ,    seeing  the  Fellow 
reverence.      Young,  pretty  and  handsome  ;  being  then  I  say, 
385  A  Basket-Carrier  ,  and  a  man  condemn'd 

To  the  Salt-peeter  workes  ;   made  it  my  suit 

To  Mr.  Peeler  Tub,  that  I  might  change  it ; 

And  call  him  as  I  doe  now,  by  Pol-marten, 

To  have  it  sound  like  a  Gentleman  in  an  Office  , 
3go  And  made  him  mine  owne  Fore-man,  daily  waiter, 

And  he  to  serve  me  thus  !  Ingratitude  / 

Beyond  the  Coursenes  yet  of  any  Clownage, 

Shew- 
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Shewen  to  a  Lady  !  what  now,  is  he  stirring  ?  He  returns. 

Pol.  Stirring  betimes  out  of  his  bed,  and  ready. 
3g5       Lad.  And  comes  he  then  ?  Pol.   No  Madam,  he  is  gone. 
Lad.  Gone  ?  whither  ?  aske  the  PortenWhere's  he  gone  ? 
Pol.  I  met  the  Porter,  and  have  ask'd  him  for  him; 
He  sayes  he  let  him  forth  an  houre  agoe. 

Lad.  An  houre  agoe  !  what  busines  could  he  have  , 
400  So  early  ?  where  is  his  man,  grave  Basket  Hilts  ? 

His  Guide,  and  Governour  ?  Pol.  Gone  with  his  Master. 

Lad.  Is  he  gone  too  ?  O  that  same  surly  knave, 
Is  his  right  hand  :  and  leads  my  sonne  amisse. 
He  has  carried  him  to  some  drinking  match,  or  other  : 
405  Pol-marten,  I  will  call  you  so  againe; 

I'am  friends  with  you  now.   Goe  get  your  horse,  and  ride 
To  all  the  Townes  about  here,  where  his  haunts  are  ; 
And  crosse  the  fields  to  meet,  and  bring  me  word  ; 
He  cannot  be  gone  farre,  being  a  foot. 
410  Be  curious  to  inquire  him  :  and  bid  Wispe 
My  woman  come,  and  waite  on  me.   The  love 
Wee  Mothers  beare  our  Sonnes,  we  ha'  bought  with  paine, 
Makes  us  oft  view  them,  with  too  carefull  eyes, 
And  over-looke  'hem  with  a  jealous  feare, 
4l5  Out-fitting  Mothers. 

ACT  I.   SCENE  VII. 
Lady  Tub. 


Lad.  How  now  Wispe  P  Ha'  you 

A  Valentine  yet :  I'm  taking  th'  aire  to  choose  one. 
420       Wis.  Fate  send  your  Ladiship  a  fit  one  then. 

Lad.  What  kind  of  one  is  that  ?   Wis.  A  proper  man, 

To  please  your  Ladiship.   Lad.  Out  o'  that  vanity, 

That  takes  the  foolish  eye  :  Any  poore  creature, 

Whose  want  may  need  my  almes,  or  courtesie  ; 
425  I  rather  wish;  so  Bishop  Valentine, 

Left  us  example  to  doe  deeds  of  Charity  ; 

To  feed  the  hungry  ;  cloath  the  naked,  visit 

The  weake,  and  sicke  ;  to  entertaine  the  poore  ; 

And  give  the  dead  a  Christian  Funerall ; 
43o  These  were  the  workes  of  piety  he  did  practise, 

And  bad  us  imitate  ;  not  looke  for  Lovers, 

Or  handsome  Images  to  please  our  senses. 

I  pray  thee  Wispe,dezle  freely  with  me  now  : 

Wee  are  alone,  and  may  be  merry  a  little  : 
435  Tho'  art  none  o'  the  Court-glories  ;  nor  the  wonders 

For  wit,  or  beauty  i'  the  Citie  :  tell  me, 

What  man  would  satisfie  thy  present  phansie  ? 

Had  thy  ambition  leave  to  choose  a  Valentine, 

Within  the  Queenes  Dominion  ,  so  a  subject. 

Wis. 
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440       Wis.  Yo'  ha'  gi'  me  a  large  scope,  Madam  ,  I  confesse, 

And  I  will  deale  with  your  Ladiship  sincerely  : 

I'll  utter  my  whole  heart  to  you.    I  would  have  him, 

The  bravest,  richest,  and  the  properest  man 

A  Taylor  could  make  up  ;  or  all  the  Poets  , 
446  With  the  Perfumers:  I  would  have  him  such; 

As  not  another  woman,  but  should  spite  me  ! 

Three  Citie  Ladies  should  run  mad  for  him  : 

And  Countri-Madams  infinite.    Lad.   You'ld  spare  me, 

And  let  me  hold  my  wits  ?  Wis.  I  should  with  you- 
460  For  the  young  Squire,  my  Masters  sake  dispense 

A  little  ;  but  it  should  be  very  little. 

Then  all  the  Court-wives  Fid  ha'  jealous  of  me  ; 

As  all  their  husbands  jealous  of  them  : 

And  not  a  Lawyers  Pusse  of  any  quality, 
455  But  lick  her  lips  ,  for  a  snatch  in  the  Terme  time.  Lad.  Come, 

Let's  walke:  wee'll  heare  the  rest,  as  we  goe  on: 

You  are  this  morning  in  a  good  veine,  Dido  : 

Would  I  could  be  as  merry.  My  sonnes  absence 

Troubles  me  not  a  little  :  though  I  seeke 
460  These  wayes  to  put  it  off;  which  will  not  helpe  : 

Care  that  is  entred,  once  into  the  brest, 

Will  have  the  whole  possession,  ere  it  rest. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 


Turfe.  Clay.  Medlay.  Clench.  To-Pan.  Scriben.  Puppy. 


465  Tur.  **rfOnne  Clay,  cheare  up,  the  better  leg  avore: 

j  ^  This  is  a  veat  is  once  done,  and  no  more. 
Cle.  And  then  'tis  done  vor  ever,  as  they  say. 
Med.  Right  !  vor  a  man  ha'  his  houre,  and  a  dog  his  day. 
Tur.  True  neighbour  Medlay,  yo'  are  still  In-and-in. 
470       Med.  I  would  be  Mr.  Constable,  if  ch'  could  win. 

Pan.  I  zay,  lohn  Clay,  keepe  still  on  his  old  gate  : 
Wedding,  and  hanging,  both  goe  at  a  rate. 

Tur.  Well  said  To-Pan  :  you  ha'  still  the  hap  to  hit 
The  naile  o'  the  head  at  a  close  :  I  thinke  there  never 
475  Marriage  was  manag'd  with  a  more  avisement, 

Then  was  this  mariage  ,  though  I  say't,  that  should  not  ; 
Especially  'gain'  mine  owne  flesh,  and  blood  ; 
My  wedded  Wife.    Indeed  my  Wife  would  ha'  had 
All  the  young  Batchelers  and  Maids,  forsooth, 
480  O'  the  zixe  Parishes  hereabout  :  But  I 

Cry'd  none,  sweet  Sybil  :  none  of  that  geare,  I  : 

It  would  lick  zalt,  I  told  her  ,  by  her  leave. 

No,  three,  or  voure  our  wise,  choise  honest  neighbours  : 

Vpstantiall  persons  :  men  that  ha'  borne  office  : 

And 
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485  And  mine  owne  Family,  would  bee  inough 

To  eate  our  dinner.  What  ?  Deare  meate's  a  theife  : 
I  know  it  by  the  Butchers,  and  the  Mercat-volke  ; 
Hum  drum  I  cry.    No  halfe-Oxe  in  a  Pie  : 
A  man  that's  bid  to  Bride-ale,  if  hee  ha'  cake, 
490  And  drinke  enough,  hee  need  not  veare  his  stake. 

Cle.  Tis  right  :  he  has  spoke  as  true  as  a  Gun ;  beleeve  it. 
Tur.  Come  Sybil,  come:  Did  not  I  tell  you  o'  this  ? 
This  pride,  and  muster  of  women  would  marre  all  ? 
Sixe  women  to  one  Daughter,  and  a  Mother  ! 
495  The  Queene  (God  save  her)  ha'  no  more  her  selfe. 

D.  Tur.  Why,  if  you  keepe  so  many,  Mr.  Turfe, 
Why,  should  not  all  present  our  service  to  her  ? 

Tur.  Your  service  ?  good  !  I  thinke  you'll  write  to  her  shortly, 
Your  very  loving  and  obedient  Mother. 

5oo       Tur.  Come, send  your  Maids  off,  I  will  have  'hem  sent 
Home  againc  wife  :   I  love  no  traines  o'  Kent, 
Or  Christendome,  as  they  say.  Sc.  Wee  will  not  back, 
And  leave  our  Dame.  Mad.  Why  should  her  worship  lack 
Her  taile  of  Maids,  more  then  you  doe  of  men? 

5o5       Tur.  What,  mutinin  Madge  ?  lo.  Zend  back  your  C'lons  agen. 
And  wee  will  vollow.  A II.  Else  wee'll  guard  our  Dame. 
Tur.  I  ha'  zet  the  nest  of  waspes  all  on  a  flame. 
D.  Tur.  Come,  you  are  such  another  Mr.Turfe: 
A  Clod  you  should  be  call'd,  of  a  high  Constable  : 
5lo  To  let  no  musicke  goe  afore  your  child, 

To  Church,  to  cheare  her  heart  up  this  cold  morning. 

Tur.  You  are  for  Father  Rosin,  and  his  consort 
Of  fidling  Boyes,  the  great  Feates,  and  the  lesse  : 
Bycause  you  have  entertain'd  'hem  all  from  High-gate. 
5l5  To  shew  your  pompe  ,  you'ld  ha'  your  Daughter,  and  Maids 
Dance  ore  the  fields  like  Faies,  to  Church  this  frost  ? 
He  ha'  no  rondels,  I,  i'  the  Queenes  pathes  ; 
Let  'un  scrape  the  Gut  at  home,  where  they  ha'  fill'd  it 
At  after-noone.  D.  Turfe.  He  ha'  'hem  play  at  dinner. 
52O       Ite.  She  is  i'  th'  right, Sir  ;  vor  your  wedding  dinner 
Is  starv'd  without  the  Musicke.   Med.  If  the  Pies 
Come  not  in  piping  hot,  you  ha'  lost  that  Proverbe. 
Tur.   I  yield  to  truth  :  wife  are  you  sussified  ? 
Pan.  A  right  good  man  !  when  he  knowes  right,  he  loves  it. 
525       Scri.   And  he  will  know't,  and  shew't  too  by  his  place 
Of  being  high  Constable,  if  no  where  else. 

ACT  II.  SCENE  II. 

To  them. 
Hiltsbearded,bootedandspur'd. 

Hil.  Well  over-taken,  Gentlemen  \  I  pray  you, 
53o  Which  is  the  Queenes  High  Constable  among  you  ? 

Pup. 
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Pup.  The  tallest  man  :  who  should  be  else,  doe  you  thinke  ? 
Hil.  It  is  no  matter  what  I  thinke,  young  Clowne: 
Your  answer  savours  of  the  Cart.  Pup.  How  ?  Cart? 
and  Clowne  ?  Doe  you  know  whose  teame  you  speake  to  ? 
535       Hil.  No  :  nor  I  care  not  :  Whose  Jade  may  you  be  ? 

Pup.  Jade?  Cart?  and  Clowne  ?  O  for  a  lash  of  whip-cord  ! 
Three-knotted  coard!  Hil.  Doe  you  mutter  ?  Sir,snorle  this  way; 
That  I  may  heare,  and  answer  what  you  say, 
With  my  schoole-dagger,  'bout  your  Costard  Sir. 
540  Looke  to't,  young  growse  :  He  lay  it  on,  and  sure  ; 

Take't  off  who's  wull.  Cle.  Nay,  pray  you  Gentleman—. 

Hil.  Goe  too  :  I  will  not  bate  him  an  ace  on't. 
What  ?  Rowle-powle  ?  Maple-face  ?  All  fellowes  ? 

Pup.  Doe  you  heare  friend,  I  wou'd  wish  you,  vor  your  good, 
545  Tie  up  your  brended  Bitch  there,  your  dun  rustic 
Pannyer-hilt  poinard  :  and  not  vexe  the  youth 
With  shewing  the  teeth  of  it.  Wee  now  are  going 
To  Church,  in  way  of  matrimony,  some  on  us: 
Tha'  rung  all  in  a'ready.  If  it  had  not, 
55o  All  the  home  beasts  are  grazing  i'  this  close, 
Sould  not  ha'  pull'  me  hence,  till  this  Ash-plant 
Had  rung  noone  o'  your  pate  ,  Mr.  Broome-beard. 

Hil.  That  would  I  faine  zee,  quoth  the  blind  George 
Of  H  allow  ay  :  Come  Sir.   Awd.  O  their  naked  weapons  ! 
555       Pan.  For  the  passion  of  man,  hold  Gentleman,  and  Puppy. 
Cla.  Murder,  O  Murder!  Ax>d.  O  my  Father,  and  Mother  ! 
D.  Tur.  Husband,  what  doe  you  meane  ?  Sonne  Clay  for  Gods  sake  — 
Tur.  I  charge  you  in  the  Queenes  name,  keepe  the  peace. 
Hil.  Tell  me  o'  no  Queene,  or  Keysar  :  I  must  have 
56o  A  legge,  or  a  hanch  of  him,  ere  I  goe.   Med.  But  zir  , 
You  must  obey  the  Queenes  high  Officers. 

Hil.  Why  must  I,  Good-man  Must?  Med.  You  must,an'  you  wull. 
Tur.  Gentleman,  I'  am  here  for  fault,  high  Constable  — 
Hil.  Are  you  zo  ?  what  then  ?  Tur.  I  pray  you  Sir  put  up 
565  Your  weapons;  doe,  at  my  request  :  For  him, 
On  my  authority,  he  shall  lie  by  the  heeles, 
Verbatim  continente,zn'  I  live. 

D.  Tur.  Out  on  him  for  a  knave,  what  a  dead  fright 
He  has  put  me  into  ?  Come  Awdrey,  doe  not  shake. 
570       Awd.  But  is  not  Puppy  hurt?  nor  the  tother  man  ? 

Cla.  No  Bun  ;  but  had  not  I  cri'd  Murder,  I  wusse  — 
Pup.  Sweet  Good-man  Clench,  I  pray  you  revise  my  Mr. 
I  may  not  zit  i'  the  stocks,  till  the  wedding  be  past 
Dame.  Mrs.  Awdrey  :  I  shall  breake  the  Bride-cake  else. 
5j5       Cle.  Zomething  must  be,  to  save  authority,  Puppy. 

D.  Tur.   Husband  —  Cle.  And  Gossip—  Awd.   Father  —  Tur.  'Treat 
mee  not. 

It  is  i'  vaine.  If  he  lye  not  by  the  heeles, 
He  lie  there  for  'hun.   lie  teach  the  Hine, 
58o  To  carry  a  tongue  in  his  head,  to  his  subperiors. 

Hil. 
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Hil.  This 's  a  wise  Constable  !  where  keepes  he  schoole  ? 

Cle.  In  Kentish  Towne,  a  very  survere  man. 

Hil.  But  as  survere  as  he  is  ;    Let  me  Sir  tell  him, 

He  sha'  not  lay  his  man  by  the  heeles  for  this. 
585  This  was  my  quarrell  :    And  by  his  office  leave, 

If  t  carry  'hun  for  this,  it  shall  carry  double  ; 

Vor  he  shall  carry  me  too.  Tur.  Breath  of  man  ! 

Hee  is  my  chattell,  mine  owne  hired  goods  : 

An'  if  you  doe  abet  'un  in  this  matter, 
5go  He  clap  you  both  by  the  heeles,  ankle  to  ankle. 

Hilt.  You'll  clap  a  dog  of  waxe  as  soone,  old  Blurt  ? 

Come,  spare  not  me,  Sir  ;  I  am  no  mans  wife  : 

I  care  not,  I,  Sir,  not  three  skips  of  a  Lowse  for  you, 

And  you  were  ten  tall  Constables,  not  I. 
5g5       Tur.   Nay,  pray  you  Sir,  be  not  angry  ;  but  content  : 

My  man  shall  make  you,  what  amends  you'll  aske  'hun. 

Hil.  Let  'hun  mend  his  manners  then,  and  know  his  betters  : 

It's  all  I  aske  'hun  :  and  'twill  be  his  owne  ; 

And's  Masters  too,  another  day.  Che  vore  'hun. 
600       Med.   As  right  as  a  Club,  still.   Zure  this  angry  man 

Speakes  very  neere  the  marke,  when  he  is  pleas'd. 

Pup.  I  thanke  you  Sir,  an'  I  meet  you  at  Kentish  Towne, 

I  ha'  the  courtesie  o'  hundred  for  you. 

Hil.   Gramercy,  good  high  Constables  Hine.  But  hear  you  ? 
6o5  Mass  :  Constable,  I  have  other  manner  o'  matter, 

To  bring  you  about,  then  this.    And  so  it  is , 

I  doe  belong  to  one  o'  the  Queenes  Captaines  ; 

A  Gent'man  o'  the  Field,  one  Captaine  Thum's : 

I  know  not,  whether  you  know  'hun,  or  no  :  It  may  be 
610  You  doe,  and't  may  be  you  doe  not  againe. 

Tur.  No,  I  assure  you  on  my  Constable-ship, 

I  doe  not  know  'hun.  Hil.   Nor  I  neither  i'  faith. 

It  skils  not  much  ;   my  Captaine,  and  my  selfe, 

Having  occasion  to  come  riding  by,  here  , 
6l5  This  morning  ,  at  the  corner  of  Saint  John's  wood, 

Some  mile  o'  this  Towne,  were  set  upon 

By  a  sort  of  countrey  fellowes  :  that  not  onely 

Beat  us,  but  rob'd  us,  most  sufficiently  ; 

And  bound  us  to  our  behaviour,  hand  and  foot ; 
620  And  so  they  left  us.  Now,  Don  Constable, 

I  am  to  charge  you  in  her  Majesties  name, 

As  you  will  answer  it  at  your  apperill, 

That  forth-with  you  raise  Hue  nnd  Cry  i'  the  Hundred, 

For  all  such  persons  as  you  can  dispect, 
625  By  the  length  and  bredth,  o'  your  office  :  vor  I  tell  you  , 

The  losse  is  of  some  value,  therefore  looke  to't. 
Tur.   As  Fortune  mend  me,  now,  or  any  office 

Of  a  thousand  pound,  if  I  know  what  to  zay, 

Would  I  were  dead;  or  vaire  hang'd  up  at  Tibttrne, 
63o  If  I  doe  know  what  course  to  take ;  or  how 

L  To 
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To  turne  my  selfe  ;  just  at  this  time  too,  now, 
My  Daughter  is  to  be  married  :    He  but  goe 
To  Pancridge  Church,  hard  by,  and  return  e  instantly, 
And  all  my  Neighbour-hood  shall  goe  about  it. 
635       Hit.  Tut,  Pancridge  me  no  Pancridge  ',  if  you  let  it 
Slip,  you  will  answer  it,  and  your  Cap  be  of  wooll  ; 
Therefore  take  heed,  you'll  feele  the  smart  else,  Constable. 

Tur.  Nay,  good  Sir  stay.   Neighbours  !   what  thinke  you  o'  this  ? 
D.  Tur.  Faith,  Man  —  .  Odd  pi  etious  woman,  hold  your  tongue  ; 
640  And  mind  your  pigs  o'  the  spit  at  home  ;  you  must 
Have  Ore  in  every  thing.   Pray  you  Sir,  what  kind 
Of  fellowes  were  they  ?  Hit.   Theev's  kind,  I  ha'  told  you. 
Tur.  I  meane  ,  what  kind  of  men  ?  Hil.   Men  of  our  make. 
Tur.  Nay,  but  with  patience,  Sir,  we  that  are  Officers 
645  Must  'quire  the  speciall  markes,  and  all  the  tokens 
Of  the  despected  parties,  or  perhaps  -else, 
Be  nere  the  nere  of  our  purpose  in  'prehending  'hem. 
Can  you  tell,  what  'parrell  any  of  them  wore  ? 

Hil.  Troth  no  :  there  were  so  many  o'  hun,  all  like 
65o  So  one  another  :  Now  I  remember  me, 

There  was  one  busie  fellow,  was  their  Leader  ; 
A  blunt  squat  swad,but  lower  then  your  selfe, 
He'  had  on  a  Lether  Doublet,  with  long  points. 
And  a  paire  of  pin'd-up  breech's,  like  pudding  bags  : 
655  With  yellow  stockings,  and  his  hat  turn'd  up 

With  a  silver  Claspe,  on  his  leere  side.  D.  Tur.  By  these 
Markes  it  should  be  lohn  Clay,  now  blesse  the  man  ! 

Tur.   Peace,  and  be  nought  :   I  thinke  the  woman  be  phrensick. 
Hil.  lohn  Clay  ?  what's  he  ,   good  Mistris  ?  Awd.  He  that  shall  be 
660  My  husband  —  Hil.  How  !  your  husband,  pretty  one  ? 
Awd.  Yes,  I  shall  anone  be  married  :  That's  he. 
Tur.  Passion  o'  me,  undone  !  Pup.   Blesse  Masters  sonne  ! 
Hil.   O  you  are  well  'prehended  :    know  you  me  Sir  ? 
Clay.  No's  my  record  :  I  never  zaw  you  avore. 
665       Hil.   You  did  not  ?  where  were  your  eyes  then  ?  out  at  washing  ? 

Tur.  What  should  a  man  zay  ?  who  should  he  trust 
In  these  dayes  ?  Harke  you  lohn  Clay,  if  you  have 
Done  any  such  thing,  tell  troth,  and  shame  the  Divell. 

Cle.  Vaith  doe  :  my  Gossip  Turfe  zaies  well  to  you  lohn. 
670       Med.  Speake  man,  but  doe  not  convesse,  nor  be  avraid. 
Pan.  A  man  is  a  man,  and  a  beast's  a  beast,   looke  to't. 
D.  Tur.  I'  the  name  of  men,  or  beasts  !   what  doe  you  doe  ? 
Hare  the  poore  fellow  out  on  his  five  wits  , 
And  seven  senses  ?  Doe  not  weepe  lohn  Clay. 
675  I  sweare  the  poore  wretch  is  as  guilty  from  it, 
As  the  Child  was,  was  borne  this  very  morning. 

Cla.  No,  as  I  am  a  kyrsin  soule,  would  I  were  hang'd 
If  ever  I-alasse  I  !  would  I  were  out 
Of  my  life,  so  I  would  I  were,  and  in  againe— 
680       Pup.   Nay,  Mrs.  A  wdrey  will  say  nay  to  that. 

No, 
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No,  In-and-out  ?  an'  you  were  out  o'  your  life  , 

How  should  she  doe  for  a  husband  ?  who  should  fall 

Aboord  o'  her  then  ,  Ball  ?  He's  a  Puppy? 

No;  Hanniball  has  no  breeding  :  well !  I  say  little  ; 
685  But  hitherto  all  goes  well,  pray  it  prove  no  better. 

Awd.  Come  Father  ;  I  would  wee  were  married  :   I  am  a  cold. 
Hil.  Well,  Mr.  Constable  ,  this  your  fine  Groome  here  , 

Bride-groome,  or  what  Groome  else,  soere  he  be, 

I  charge  him  with  the  felonie  ;  and  charge  you 
690  To  carry  him  back  forthwith  to  Paddington, 

Vnto  my  Captaine,  who  staies  my  returne  there: 

I  am  to  goe  to  the  next  Justice  of  peace, 

To  get  a  warrant  to  raise  Huy  and  Cry, 

And  bring  him,  and  his  fellowes  all  afore  'hun. 
6o,5  Fare  you  well  Sir  ,  and  looke  to  'hun  I  charge  you, 

As  yo'll  answer  it.    Take  heed  ;  the  busines 

If  you  deferre,  may  prejudiciall  you 

More  then  you  thinke-for,  zay  I  told  you  so.  Hilts  goes  out 

Tur.  Here's  a  Bride-ale  indeed  !  Ah  zonne  lohn,  zonne  Clay! 
700  I  little  thought  you  would  ha'  prov'd  a  peece 

Of  such  false  mettall.  Cla.  Father,  will  you  beleeve  me  ? 

Would  I  might  never  stirre  i'  my  new  shoes, 

If  ever  I  would  doe  so  voule  a  fact. 

Tur.  Well  Neighbours,  I  doe  charge  you  to  assist  me 
7o5  With  'hun  to  Paddington.  Be  he  a  true  man,  so  : 

The  better  for  'hun.  I  will  doe  mine  office, 

An'  he  were  my  owne  begotten  a  thousand  times. 

D.  Tur.  Why,  doe  you  heare  man  ?  Husband  ?  Mr.  Turfe  I 

What  shall  my  Daughter  doe  ?  Puppy,  stay  here. 


710       Awd.  Mother,  He  goe  with  you,  and  with  my  Father.         neighbours. 

ACT  II.   SCENE  III. 
Puppy.  A  wdrey.  Hills. 

Pup.  Nay,  stay  sweet  Mrs.  A  wdrey  :  here  are  none 
But  one  friend  (as  they  zay)  desires  to  speake 
7l5  A  word,  or  two,  cold  with  you  :  How  doe  you  veele 
Your  selfe  this  frosty  morning  ?  A  wd.  What  ha'  you 
To  doe  to  aske  ,  I  pray  you  ?  I  am  a  cold. 

Pup.  It  seemes  you  are  hot,  good  Mrs.  Awdrey. 
Awd.  You  lie  ;   I  am  as  cold  as  Ice  is  :  Feele  else. 
720       Pup.   Nay,  you  ha'  coold  my  courage  :  I  am  past  it, 
I  ha'  done  feeling  with  you.    Awd.  Done  with  me? 
I  doe  defie  you.  So  I  doe,  to  say 
You  ha'  done  with  me  :  you  are  a  sawcy  Puppy. 

Pup.  O  you  mistake  !    I  meant  not  as  you  meane. 
725       Awd.  Meant  you  not  knavery,    Puppy  ?  No:  not  I. 
Clay  meant  you  all  the  knavery,  it  seemes, 

L  2  Who 
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Who  rather,  then  he  would  be  married  to  you, 

Chose  to  be  wedded  to  the  Gallowes  first. 

Awd.  I  thought  he  was  a  dissembler  ;  he  would  prove 
73o  A  slippery  Merchant  i'  the  frost.  Hee  might 

Have  married  one  first,  and  have  beene  hang'd  after, 

If  hee  had  had  a  mind  to't.    But  you  men, 

Fie  on  you.   Pup.  Mrs.  Awdrey,  can  you  vind, 

I  your  heart  to  fancie  Put>py  ?  me  poore  Ball  ? 
735       Awd.  You  are  dispos'd  to  ieere  one,  Mr.  Hatmiball. 

Pitty  o'  me  !  the  angry  man  with  the  beard  ! 
Hil.   Put  on  thy  hat,  I  looke  for  no  despect. 

Where's  thy  Master  ?  Pup.    Marry,  he  is  gone 

With  the  picture  of  despaire  ,  to  Paddington. 
740       Hil.  Pr'y  thee  run  after  'hun,  and  tell  'hun  he  shall 

Find  out  my  Captaine,  lodg'd  at  the  red-Lyon 

In  Paddington;  that's  the  Inne.   Let  'un  aske 

Vor  Captaine  Thnni's  ;  And  take  that  for  thy  paines  : 

He  may  seeke  long  enough  else.   Hie  thee  againe. 
745       Pup.  Yes,  Sir  you'll  looke  to  Mrs.  Bride  the  while  ? 

Hil.   That  I  will  :  prethee  haste.   Awd.  What  Puppy?  Puppy  ? 
Hil.  Sweet  Mrs.  Bride,  Hee'll  come  againe  presently. 

Here  was  no  subtile  device  to  get  a  wench. 

This  Chanon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  owne  ! 
75o  A  shaven  pate  !  And  a  right  monger,  y'  vaith  ! 

This  was  his  plot !  I  follow  Captaine  Thutn's? 

Wee  rob'd  in  Saint  John's  wood  ?  I'  my  tother  hose  ! 

I  laugh,  to  thinke  what  a  fine  fooles  finger  they  have 

0  this  wise  Constable,  in  pricking  out 

755  This  Captaine  T  hum's  to  his  neighbours  :  you  shall  see 

The  Tile-man  too  set  fire  on  his  owne  Kill , 

And  leap  into  it,  to  save  himselfe  from  hanging. 

You  talke  of  a  Bride-ale,  here  was  a  Bride-ale  broke, 

I'  the  nick.  Well  :  I  must  yet  dispatch  this  Bride  , 
760  To  mine  owne  master,  the  young  Squire,  and  then 

My  taske  is  done.   Gen'woman  !   I  'have  in  sort 

Done  you  some  wrong,  but  now  He  doe  you  what  right 

1  can  :  It's  true,  you  are  a  proper  woman  ; 
But  to  be  cast  away  on  such  a  Clowne-pipe 

765  As  Clay  ;  me  thinkes,  your  friends  are  not  so  wise 
As  nature  might  have  made  'hem  ;  well,  goe  too  : 
There's  better  fortune  comming  toward  you, 
An'  you  doe  not  deject  it.  Take  a  voole's 
Counsell,  and  doe  not  stand  i'  your  owne  light. 
770  It  may  prove  better  then  you  thinke  for:  Looke  you. 

Awd.  Alas  Sir,  what  is't  you  would  ha'  me  doe  ? 
I'ld  faine  doe  all  for  the  best,  if  I  knew  how. 

Hil.  Forsake  not  a  good  turne,  when  'tis  offered  you  ; 
Faire  Mistris  Awdrey,  that's  your  name,  I  take  it. 
775       Awd.  No  Mistris,  Sir, my  name  is  Awdrey. 

Hil.  Well,  so  it  is,  there  is  a  bold  young  Squire, 
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The  blood  of  Totten,  Tub,  and  Tripoly — . 

Awd.  Squire  Tub,  you  meane  ?  I  know  him  :  he  knowes  me  too. 

Hit.   He  is  in  love  with  you  :  and  more,  he's  mad  for  you. 
780       Awd.  I, so  he  told  me  :  in  his  wits,  I  thinke. 
But  hee's  too  fine  for  me  ;  and  has  a  Lady 
Tub  to  his  Mother.    Here  he  comes  himselfe  ! 


ACT  II.    SCENE  IV. 


Tub.  Hilts.  Aw  drey. 

785       Tub.  O  you  are  a  trusty  Governour  !  Hil.  What  ailes  you  ? 

You  doe  not  know  when  yo'are  well,   I  thinke  : 

You'ld  ha'  the  Calfe  with  the  white  face  ,  Sir,  would  you  ? 

I  have  her  for  you  here  ;  what  would  you  more  ? 

Tub.  Quietnes  ,  Hilts  ,  and  heare  no  more  of  it. 
790       Hil.  No  more  of  it,  quoth  you?  I  doe  not  care, 

If  some  on  us  had  not  heard  so  much  oft, 

I  tell  you  true  ;  A  man  must  carry,  and  vetch, 

Like  Bwwgy's  dog  for  you.  Tub.  What's  he?  Hil.  A  Spaniel. 

And  scarce  be  spit  i*  the  mouth  for't.  A  good  Dog 
7g5  Deserves,  Sir,  a  good  bone,  of  a  free  Master  : 

But,  an'  your  turnes  be  serv'd,  the  divell  a  bit 

You  care  for  a  man  after,  ere  a  Lard  of  you. 

Like  will  to  like,  y-faith,  quoth  the  scab'd  Squire 

To  th'  mangy  Knight ,  when  both  met  in  a  dish 
800  Of  butter'd  vish.  One  bad,  there's  nere  a  good  ; 

And  not  a  barrell  better  Hering  among  you. 

Tub.  Nay  Hilts  !  I  pray  thee  grow  not  fram-pull  now. 

Turne  not  the  bad  Cow,  after  thy  good  soape. 

Our  plot  hath  hitherto  tane  good  effect : 
8o5  And  should  it  now  be  troubled,  or  stop'd  up, 

'T  would  prove  the  utter  ruine  of  my  hopes. 

I  pray  thee  haste  to  Pancridge,  to  the  Chanon  : 

And  gi'  him  notice  of  our  good  successe  ; 

Will  him  that  all  things  be  in  readinesse. 
810  Faire  Awdrey,  and  my  selfe,  will  crosse  the  fields, 

The  nearest  path.   Good  Hilts,  make  thou  some  haste, 

And  meet  us  on  the  way.    Come  gentle  Awdrey. 
Hil.  Vaith,  would  I  had  a  few  more  geances  on't  : 

An'  you  say  the  word,  send  me  to  lericho. 
8i5  Out-cept  a  man  were  a  Post-horse,  I  ha'  not  knowne 

The  like  on't ;  yet,  an'  he  had  kind  words, 

'Twould  never  irke  'hun.   But  a  man  may  breake 

His  heart  out  i'  these  dayes,  and  get  a  flap 

With  a  fox-taile,  when  he  has  done.  And  there  is  all. 
820       Tub.  Nay,  say  not  so  Hilts  :  hold  thee  ;  there  are  Crownes— 

My  love  bestowes  on  thee,  for  thy  reward. 

If 
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If  Gold  will  please  thee,  all  my  land  shall  drop 

In  bounty  thus,  to  recompence  thy  merit. 

Hit.  Tut,  keepe  your  land  ,  and  your  gold  too  Sir  :  I 
825  Seeke  neither — nother  of  'hun.   Learne  to  get 

More  :  you  will  know  to  spend  that  zum  you  have 

Early  enough  :  you  are  assur'd  of  me. 

I  love  you  too  too  well,  to  live  o'  the  spoyle  : 

For  your  owne  sake,  were  there  were  no  worse  then  I. 
83o  All  is  not  Gold  that  glisters  :  He  to  Pancridge. 

Tub.    See,  how  his  love  doth  melt  him  into  Teares  ! 

An  honest  faithfull  servant  is  a  Jewell. 

Now  th'  adventurous  Squire  hath  time,  and  leisure, 

To  aske  hisAwdrey  how  she  do's,  and  heare 
835  A  gratefull  answer  from  her.   Shee  not  speakes  : 

Hath  the  proud  Tiran,  Frost,  usurp'd  the  seate 

Of  former  beauty  in  my  Loves  faire  cheek  ; 

Staining  the  roseat  tincture  of  her  blood, 

With  the  dull  die  of  blew-congealing  cold  ? 
840  No,  sure  the  weather  dares  not  so  presume 

To  hurt  an  object  of  her  brightnesse.   Yet, 

The  more  I  view  her,  shee  but  lookes  so,  so. 

Ha  ?  gi'  me  leave  to  search  this  mysterie  ! 

0  now  I  have  it :   Bride,  I  know  your  griefe  ; 
845  The  last  nights  cold,  hath  bred  in  you  such  horror 

Of  the  assigned  Bride-groomes  constitution  , 
The  Kilborne  Clay-pit ;  that  frost-bitten  marie  ; 
That  lumpe  in  courage  :  melting  cake  of  Ice ; 
That  the  conceit  thereof  hath  almost  kill'd  thee. 
85o  But  I  must  doe  thee  good  wench,  and  refresh  thee. 

A  wd.  You  are  a  merry  man,  Squire  Tub  ,  of  Totten  ! 

1  have  heard  much  o'  your  words,  but  not  o'  your  deeds. 

Tub.  Thou  sayest  true,  sweet;  F  ha'  beene  too  slack  in  deeds. 
Awd.  Yet,  I  was  never  so  straight-lac'd  to  you,  Squire. 
855       Tub.  Why,  did  you  ever  love  me  ,  gentle  Awdrey  ? 

Awd.  Love  you  ?  I  cannot  tell  :  I  must  hate  no  body  , 
My  Father  sayes.  Tub.  Yes,  Clay,  and  Kilburm\  Awdrcy, 
You  must  hate  them.  Awd.  It  shall  be  for  your  sake  then. 
H  offers  io       Titb.  And  for  my  sake,  shall  yield  you  that  gratuitie. 
kisseker.  Awd.  Soft,  and  faire,  Squire,  there  goe  two  word's  to  abargaine. 

She  puts  him      Tub.  What  are  those  A  wdrey  ?  Awd.  Nay,  I  cannot  tell. 
My  Mother  said,  zure,  if  you  married  me, 
You'ld  make  me  a  Lady  the  first  weeke  :  and  put  me 
In,  I  know  not  what,  the  very  day.    Tub.  What  was  it  ? 
865  Speake  gentle  A  wdrey,  thou  shalt  have  it  yet. 
Awd.  A  velvet  dressing  for  my  head,  it  is, 
They  say  will  make  one  brave  :  I  will  not  know 
Besse  Moale,  nor  Margery  Turne-up  :  I  will  looke 
Another  way  upon  'hem  ,  and  be  proud. 
870       Tub.  Troth  I  could  wish  my  wench  a  better  wit ; 
But  what  she  wanteth  there,  her  face  supplies. 

There 
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There  is  a  pointed  lustre  in  her  eye 

Hath  shot  quite  through  me  ,  and  hath  hit  my  heart : 

And  thence  it  is,  I  first  receiv'd  the  wound, 
875  That  ranckles  now,  which  only  shee  can  cure. 

Faine  would  I  worke  my  selfe,  from  this  conceit ; 

But,  being  flesh,  I  cannot.   I  must  love  her, 

The  naked  truth  is  :  and  I  will  goe  on, 

Were  it  for  nothing,  but  to  crosse  my  Rivall's. 
880  Come  A  wdrey  :  I  am  now  resolv'd  to  ha'  thee. 

ACT  II.   SCENE  V. 
Preamble.  Metaphore.  Tub.  A  wdrey. 

Pre.    Nay  ,  doe  it  quickly,  Miles  ;   why  shak'st  thou  man  ? 
Speake  but  his  name  :  He  second  thee  my  selfe. 
885       Met.  What  is  his  name  ?  Pre.  Squire  Tripoly  or  Tub. 
Any  thing — Met.  Squire  Tub  ,  I  doe  arrest  you 
I'  the  Queenes  Majesties  name,  and  all  the  Councels. 

Tub.  Arrest  me,  Varlet?  Pre.  Keepe  the  peace  I  charge  you. 
Tub.  Are  you  there,  Justice  Bramble  ?  where's  your  warrant  ? 
890       Pre.  The  warrant  is  directed  here  to  me, 

From  the  whole  table  ;   wherefore  I  would  pray  you 
Be  patient  Squire,  and  make  good  the  peace. 

Tub.  Well,  at  your  pleasure,  Justice.    I  am  wrong'd  : 
Sirrah,  what  are  you  have  arrested  me  ? 
8g5       Pre.  He  is  a  Pursy'vant  at  Armes,  Squire  Tub. 
Met.  I  am  a  Purs'yvant,  see,  by  my  Coat  else. 
Tub.  Well  Purs'yvant,  goe  with  me  :  He  give  you  baile. 
Pre.  Sir  he  may  take  no  baile.   It  is  a  warrant, 
In  speciall  from  the  Councell,  and  commands 
900  Your  personall  appearance.  Sir,  your  weapon 
I  must  require  :  And  then  deliver  you 
A  Prisoner  to  this  officer,  Squire  Tub. 
I  pray  you  to  conceive  of  me  no  other, 
Then  as  your  friend,  and  neighbour.   Let  my  person 
op5  Be  sever'd  from  my  office  in  the  fact, 

And  I  am  cleare.  Here  Purs'yvant,  receive  him 
Into  your  hands  ;  And  use  him  like  a  Gentleman. 

Tub.  I  thanke  you  Sir  :  But  whither  must  I  goe  now  ? 
Pre.  Nay,  that  must  not  be  told  you,  till  you  come 
910  Vnto  the  place  assign'd  by  his  instructions. 
He  be  the  Maidens  Convoy  to  her  father, 
For  this  time,  Squire.  Tub.  I  thanke  you  Mr.  Bramble. 
I  doubt,  or  feare,  you  will  make  her  the  ballance 
To  weigh  your  Justice  in.   Pray  yee  doe  me  right, 
Ql5  And  lead  not  her,  at  least  out  of  the  way. 
Justice  is  blind,  and  having  a  blind  Guide, 
She  may  be  apt  to  slip  aside.  Pre.  He  see  to  her. 

Tub. 
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Tub.  I  see  my  wooing  will  not  thrive.  Arrested  ! 

As  I  had  set  my  rest  up,  for  a  wife  ? 
920  And  being  so  faire  for  it,  as  I  was. — .  Well,  fortune, 

Thou  art  a  blind  Bawd,  and  a  Beggar  too, 

To  crosse  me  thus  ;  and  let  my  onely  Rivall , 

To  get  her  from  me  ?  That's  the  spight  of  spights. 

But  most  I  muse  at,  is,  that  I,  being  none 
925  O'  th'  Court,  am  sent  for  thither  by  the  Councell ! 

My  heart  is  not  so  light,  as't  was  i'  the  morning. 

ACT  II.   SCENE  VI. 
Hilts.  Tub.  Metaphor. 

Hil.  You  meane  to  make  a  Hoiden,  or  a  Hare 
g3o  O  me,  t'  hunt  Counter  thus,  and  makes  these  doubles  : 
And  you  meane  no  such  thing,  as  you  send  about  ? 
Where's  your  sweet-heart  now  ,   I  marlc  ?  Tub.  Oh  Hilts  \ 

Hil.  I  know  you  of  old  !  nere  halt  afore  a  Criple. 
Will  you  have  a  Cawdle  ?  where's  your  griefe,  Sir  ?  speake  ? 
935       Met.   Doe  you  heare  friend  ?  Doe  you  serve  this  Gentleman? 

Hil.   How  then,  Sir?  what  if  I  doe  ?  peradventure  yea  : 
Peraventure  nay,  what's  that  to  you  Sir  ?  Say. 

Met.  Nay,  pray  you  Sir,  I  meant  no  harme  in  truth  : 
But  this  good  Gentleman  is  arrested.   Hil.    How? 
940  Say  me  that  againe.   Tub.  Nay  Basket,  never  storme  ; 
I  am  arrested  here,  upon  command 
From  the  Queenes  Councell ;  and  I  must  obey. 

Met.  You  say  Sir  very  true,  you  must  obey. 
An  honest  Gentleman,    in  faith  !   Hil.  He  must  ? 
945       Tub.  But  that  which  most  tormenteth  me,  is  this, 
That  Justice  Bramble  hath  got  hence  my  Awdrey. 
Hil.  How  ?  how  ?  stand  by  a  little,  sirrah,  you 
With  the  badge  o'  your  brest.   Let's  know  Sir  what  you  are  ? 

Met.  I  am  Sir  (pray  you  doe  not  looke  so  terribly) 
960  A  Purs'  y vant.    Hil.  A  Purs'  yvant  ?  your  name  Sir  ? 

Met.  My  name  Sir — Hil.  What  is't  ?  speake  ?  Met.  Miles  Metaplior  ; 
And  Justice  Preambles  Clarke.  Tub.  What  sayes  he  ?  Hil.  Pray  you, 
Let  us  alone.  You  are  a  Purs'  yvant  ? 

Met.   No  faith,  Sir,  would  I  might  never  stirre  from  you, 
955  I'  is  made  a  Purs'  yvant  against  my  will. 

Hil.   Ha  !   and  who  made  you  one  ?   tell  true,  or  my  will 
Shall  make  you  nothing, instantly.   Met.   Put  up 
Your  frightfull  Blade  ;  and  your  dead-doing  looke, 
And  I  shall  tell  you  all.  Hil.  Speake  then  the  truth, 
960  And  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Met.  My  Master,  Justice  Bramble,  hearing  your  Master, 
The  Squire  Tub,  was  comming  on  this  way, 
With  Mrs.  Awdrey,  the  high  Constables  Daughter  ; 
Made  me  a  Purs'yvant  :  and  gave  me  warrant 

To 
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g/55  To  arrest  him,  so  that  hee  might  get  the  Lady, 
With  whom  he  is  gone  to  Pancridge,  to  the  Vicar, 
Not  to  her  Fathers.  This  was  the  device, 
Which  I  beseek  you  ,  doe  not  tell  my  Master. 
Tub.  O  wonderfull !  well  Basket,  let  him  rise  : 

970  And  for  my  free  escape,  forge  some  excuse. 
He  post  to  Paddington,  t'  acquaint  old  Turfe, 
With  the  whole  busines,  and  so  stop  the  mariage. 

Hil.  Well,  blesse  thee :  I  doe  wish  thee  grace,  to  keepe 
Thy  Masters  secrets,  better,  or  be  hang'd. 

975       Met.   I  thanke  you,  for  your  gentle  admonition. 
Pray  you,  let  me  call  you  God-father  hereafter. 
And  as  your  God-sonne  Metaphor e  I  promise, 
To  keepe  my  Masters  privities,  seald  up 
I'  the  vallies  o'  my  trust,  lock'd  close  for  ever, 

980  Or  let  me  be  truss'd  up  at  Tiburne  shortly. 

Hil.  Thine  owne  wish,  save,  or  choake  thee  ;  Come  away. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 
Turfe.  Clench.  Medlay.  To-Pan.  Scriben.  Clay. 


Tur.     ^  Assion  of  me,  was  ever  man  thus  cross'd  ? 
985  All  things  run  A  rsie-  Varsie  ;  upside  downe. 

High  Constable  !  Now  by  our  Lady  o'  Walsingham. 
I  had  rather  be  mark'd  out  Tom  Scavinger  : 
And  with  a  shovell  make  cleane  the  high  wayes, 
Then  have  this  office  of  a  Constable, 
990  And  a  high  Constable  !   The  higher  charge 
It  brings  more  trouble,  more  vexation  with  it. 
Neighbours,  good  neighbours,  'vize  me  what  to  doe: 
How  wee  shall  beare  us  in  this  H uy  and  Cry. 
We  cannot  find  the  Captaine  ;  no  such  man 
9Q5  Lodg'd  at  the  Lion,  nor  came  thither  hurt. 
The  morning  wee  ha'  spent  in  privie  search  ; 
And  by  that  meanes  the  Bride-ale  is  differr'd  ; 
The  Bride,  shee's  left  alone  in  Ptippie's  charge  ; 
The  Bride-groome  goes  under  a  paire  of  sureties  ; 
IOOO  And  held  of  all  as  a  respected  person. 

How  should  we  bussle  forward  ?  Gi'  some  counsell, 
How  to  bestirre  our  stumps  i'  these  crosse  wayes. 

Cle.  Faith  Gossip  Turfe,  you  have,  you  say,  Remission, 
To  comprehend  all  such,  as  are  dispected  : 
Ioo5  Now,  would  I  make  another  privie  search 

Through  this  Towne,  and  then  you  have  zearch'd  two  towns. 

Med.  Masters,  take  heed,  let's  not  vind  too  many  : 
One's  enough  to  stay  the  Hang-mans  stomack. 
There  is  lohn  Clay,  who  is  yvound  already  ; 
1010  A  proper  man  :  A  Tile-man  by  his  trade  : 
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A  man  as  one  would  zay,  moulded  in  clay  : 

As  spruce  as  any  neighbours  child  among  you  : 

And  he  (you  zee)  is  taken  on  conspition, 

And  two,  or  three  (they  zay)  what  call  you  'hem  ? 
IOI5  Zuch  as  the  Justices  of  Cor  am  nobis 

Grant —  (I  forget  their  names,  you  ha'  many  on  'hem, 

Mr.  High  Constable  they  come  to  you.) 

I  ha'  it  at  my  tongues  end  — Cunni-borroughes , 

To  bring  him  straight  avore  the  zessions  house. 
1020       Tur.   O  you  meane  warrens,  neighbour,  doe  you  not  ? 
Med.  1,1,  thick  same  !  you  know  'un  well  enough. 
Tur.  Too  well,  too  well;  wou'd  I  had  never  knowne  'hem. 

Wee  good  Vree-holders  cannot  live  in  quiet , 

But  every  houre  new  purcepts,  Huy's  and  Cry's, 
IO25  Put  us  to  requisitions  night  and  day  : 

What  shud  a  man  zay,  shud  we  leave  the  zearch  ? 

I  am  in  danger,  to  reburse  as  much 

As  he  was  rob'd  on  ;  I,  and  pay  his  hurts  , 

If  I  should  vollow  it,  all  the  good  cheare 
lo3o  That  was  provided;  for  the  wedding  dinner 

Is  spoil'd,  and  lost.  Oh  there  are  two  vat  pigs, 

A  zindging  by  the  vier  :   Now  by  Saint  Tomy, 

Too  good  to  eate,  but  on  a  wedding  day  ; 

And  then,  a  Goose  will  bid  you  all,  Come  cut  me. 
Io35  Zun  Clay,  zun  Clay  (for  I  must  call  thee  so) 

Be  of  good  comfort ;  take  my  Muckinder  ; 

And  dry  thine  eyes.   If  thou  beest  true,  and  honest ; 

And  if  thou  find'st  thy  conscience  cleare  vrom  it, 

Pluck  up  a  good  heart,  wee'll  doe  well  enough. 
1040  If  not,  confesse  a  truths  name.  But  in  faith 

I  durst  be  sworne  upon  all  holy  bookes, 

lohn  Clay  would  nere  commit  a  Robberie 

On  his  owne  head.  Cla.  No  ;   Truth  is  my  rightfull  Judge  : 

I  have  kept  my  hands,  here  hence,  fro'  evill  speaking, 
1045  Lying,  and  slandering  ;  and  my  tongue  from  stealing. 

He  doe  not  live  this  day  can  say  ,  lohn  Clay 

I  ha'  zeene  thee,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty. 

Pan.  Faith  neighbour  Medlay,  I  durst  be  his  burrough, 

He  would  not  looke  a  true  man  in  the  vace. 
io5o       Cla.  I  take  the  towne  to  concord,  where  I  dwell, 

All  Kilburne  be  my  witnesse  ;  If  I  were  not 

Begot  in  bashfulnesse,  brought  up  in  shamefac'tnesse  : 

Let  'un  bring  a  dog,  but  to  my  vace,  that  can 

Zay,  I  ha'  beat  'hun,  and  without  a  vault ; 
IO55  Or  but  a  cat,  will  sweare  upon  a  booke, 

I  have  as  much  as  zet  a  vier  her  taile  ; 

And  lie  give  him,  or  her  a  crowne  for  'mends. 

But  to  give  out,  and  zay,  I  have  rob'd  a  Captaine  ! 

Receive  me  at  the  latter  day,  if  I 
1060  Ere  thought  of  any  such  matter  ;  or  could  mind  it—. 

Med. 
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Med.  No  lohn,  you  are  come  of  too  good  personage; 
I  thinke  my  Gossip  Clench,  and  Mr.Turfe 
Both  thinke,  you  would  ra'tempt  no  such  voule  matter. 

Tur.  But  how  unhappily  it  comes  to  passe  ! 
1065  Just  on  the  wedding  day  !    I  cry  me  mercy  : 
I  had  almost  forgot  the  Huy  and  Cry  : 
Good  neighbour  Pan,  you  are  the  Third-burrow, 
And  D'ogenes  Scriben,  you  my  learned  Writer, 
Make  out  a  new  purcept — Lord,  for  thy  goodnesse, 
1070  I  had  forgot  my  Daughter,  all  this  while  ; 

The  idle  knave  hath  brought  no  newes  from  her. 
Here  comes  the  sneaking  Puppy  ;  What's  the  newes  ? 
My  heart  !  my  heart !  I  feare  all  is  not  well, 
Some  things  mishap'd,  that  he  is  come  without  her. 

1075  ACT  III.  Sc  ENE  II. 

To  them. 
Puppy.  Da :  Turfe. 

Pup.   Oh,  where's  my  Master  ?  my  Master  ?  my  Master  ? 
D.  Tur.  Thy  Master  ?  what  would'st  with  thy  Master, man? 
There's  thy  Mr.  Tur.  What's  the  matter  Puppy  ? 
1080       Pup.   Oh  Master  !  oh  Dame!  oh  Dame  !  oh  Master  ! 
D.Tur.  What  sai'st  thou  to  thy  Master,  or  thy  Dame  ? 
Pup.   Oh  lohn  Clay  I  lohn  Clay  I  John  Clay  I  Tur.  What  of  1 'o fin  C 'lay  ? 
Med.   Luck  grant  he  bring  not  newes  he  shall  be  hang'd. 

Cle.   The  world  forfend,  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  well. 
IO85       Cla.  Oh  Lord !  oh  me  !  what  shall  I  doe  ?  poore  lohn  ! 
Pup.  Oh  lohn  Clay  \  lohn  Clay  \  lohn  Clay  \  Cla.  Alas , 
That  ever  I  was  borne !  I  will  not  stay  by't, 
For  all  the  Tiles  in  Kilburne.  D.  Tur.  What  of  Clay  ? 
Speake  Puppy,  what  of  him  ?  Pup.  He  hath  lost,  he  hath  lost. 
1090       Tur.   For  luck  sake  speake  ,  Puppy t  what  hath  he  lost  ? 

Pup.  Oh  A  wdrey,  A  wdrey,  A  wdrey  \  D.  Tur.  What  of  my  daughter 
A  wdrey  ? 

Pup.   I  tell  you  Awdrey — doe  you  understand  me  ? 
Awdrey,  sweet  Master  !  Awdrey,  my  deare  Dame — 
100,5       Tur.   Where  is  she  ?  what's  become  of  her  ,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Pup.  Oh  the  serving-man  !  the  serving-man  !  the  serving-man  ! 
Tur.   What  talk'st  thou  of  the  serving-man  ?  where's  Awdrey  ? 
Pup.  Gone  with  the  serving-man,  gone  with  the  serving-man. 
D.Tur.  Good  Puppy,  whither  is  she  gone  with  him  ? 
Iioo       Pup.    I  cannot  tell,  he  bad  me  bring  you  word, 
The  Captaine  lay  at  the  Lion,  and  before 
I  came  againe,  Awdrey  was  gone  with  the  serving-man  ; 
I  tell  you,  Awdrey's  run  away  with  the  serving-man. 

Tur.  'Od  'socks  !  my  woman,  what  shall  we  doe  now  ? 
Ilo5       D.  Tur.  Now,  so  you  helpe  not,  man,  I  know  not,  I. 

Tur.  This  was  your  pompe  of  Maids.  I  told  you  on't. 
Sixe  Maids  to  vollow  you,  and  not  leave  one 
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To  wait  upo'  your  Daughter  :  I  zaid,  Pride 
Would  be  paid  one  day,  her  old  vi'pence,  wife. 
1 1 10       Met.  Whzt  oUohn  Clay,  Ball  Pupfiy  ?  Pup.  He  hath  lost— 
Med.  His  life  for  velonie  ?  Pup.  No,  his  wife  by  villanie. 
Tur.   Now,  villaines  both  !  oh  that  same  Huy  and  Cry  \ 
Oh  neighbours  !  oh  that  cursed  serving-man  ! 
Clay's /irrt     O  maids  !  O  wife  !  Butlohn  Clay,  where's  he? 
1  '     Iii5  How  !  fled  for  veare,  zay  yee?  will  he  slip  us  now? 
Wee  that  are  sureties,  must  require  'hun  out. 
How  shall  wee  doe  to  find  the  serving-man  ? 
Cocks  bodikins  !  wee  must  not  lose  lohn  Clay  : 
Awdrey,  my  daughter  Awdrey  too  !  let  us  zend 
II2O  To  all  the  townes,  and  zeeke  her  ;  but  alas, 
The  Huy  and  Cry,  that  must  be  look'd  unto. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  III. 

To  them. 
Tub. 

Tub.  What,  in  a  passion  Turfe?  Tur.  I  good  Squire  Tub. 
1 125  Were  never  honest  Varmers  thus  perplext. 

Tub.  Turfe,  1  am  privie  to  thy  deepe  unrest : 

The  ground  of  which,  springs  from  an  idle  plot, 

Cast  by  a  Suitor,  to  your  daughter  Awdrey — 

And  thus  much,Turfe,  let  me  advertise  you; 
n3o  Your  daughter  Awdrey,  met  I  on  the  way, 

With  Justice  Bramble  in  her  company : 

Who  meanes  to  marry  her  at  Pancridge  Church. 

And  there  is  Chanon  Hugh,  to  meet  them  ready  : 

Which  to  prevent,  you  must  not  trust  delay  ; 
Il35  But  winged  speed  must  crosse  their  slie  intent : 

Then  hie  thee,  Turfe,  haste  to  forbid  the  Banes. 

Tur.  Hath  Justice  Bramble  got  my  daughter  Awdrey  ? 

A  little  while,  shall  he  enjoy  her,  zure. 

But  O  the  Huy  and  Cry  \  that  hinders  me  : 
1140  I  must  prusue  that,  or  neglect  my  journey  : 

lie  ene  leave  all :  and  with  the  patient  Asse, 

The  over-laden  Asse,  throw  off  my  burden, 

And  cast  mine  office  ;  pluck  in  my  large  eares 

Betimes,  lest  some  dis-judge  'hem  to  be  homes  : 
11^5  I'll  leave  to  beat  it  on  the  broken  hoofe, 

And  ease  my  pasternes.   lie  no  more  High  Constables. 
Tub.   I  cannot  choose,  but  smile,  to  see  thee  troubled 

With  such  a  bald,  halfe-hatched  circumstance  ! 

The  Captaine  was  not  rob'd,  as  is  reported  ; 
Il5o  That  trick  the  Justice  craftily  deviz'd, 

To  breake  the  mariage  with  the  Tile-man  Clay. 

The  Huy,  and  Cry,  was  meerely  counterfeit: 

The  rather  may  you  judge  it  to  be  such, 

Because 
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Because  the  Bride-groome,  was  describ'd  to  be 
Il55  One  of  the  theeves,  first  i'  the  velonie. 

Which,  how  farre  'tis  from  him,  your  selves  may  guesse  : 

'Twas  Justice  Bramble's  vetch,to  get  the  wench. 

Tur.  And  is  this  true  Squire  Tub  ?  Tub.  Beleeve  me  Turfe , 

As  I  am  a  Squire  :  or  lesse,  a  Gentleman. 
Il6o       Tur.  I  take  my  office  back  :  and  my  authority, 

Vpon  your  worships  words.   Neighbours,  I  am 

High  Constable  againe  :  where's  my  zonne  Clay  ? 

He  shall  be  zonne,  yet,  wife,  your  meat  by  leasure : 

Draw  back  the  spits.   D.  Tur.  That's  done  already  man. 
Il65       Tur.  He  breake  this  manage  off :  and  afterward, 

She  shall  be  given  to  her  first  betroth'd. 

Looke  to  the  meate,  wife  :  looke  well  to  the  rost. 
Tub.  He  follow  him  aloofe,  to  see  the  event. 
Pup.  Dame,  Mistris,  though  I  doe  not  turne  the  spit ; 
1170  I  hope  yet  the  Pigs-head.  D.  Tur.  Come  up,  Jack-sauce: 

It  shall  be  serv'd  in  to  you.   Pup.  No,  no  service , 

But  a  reward  for  service.  D.  Tur.  I  still  tooke  you 

For  an  unmannerly  Puppy  :  will  you  come, 

And  vetch  more  wood  to  the  vier,Mr.  Ball? 
1175       Pup.  I  wood  to  the  vier  ?  I  shall  pisse  it  out  first : 

You  thinke  to  make  me  ene  your  oxe,  or  asse  ; 

Or  any  thing.    Though  I  cannot  right  my  selfe 

On  you  ;  He  sure  revenge  me  on  your  meat. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  IV. 
liSo  La:  Tub.  Pol-Marten.  Wispe.  Puppy. 

Pol.  Madam,  to  Kentish  Towne  ,  wee  are  got  at  length ; 
But,  by  the  way  wee  cannot  meet  the  Squire  : 
Nor  by  inquiry  can  we  heare  of  him. 
Here  is  Turfe's  house,  the  father  of  the  Maid. 
Il85       Lad.  Pol-Marten,  see,  the  streets  are  strew'd  with  herbes, 
And  here  hath  beene  a  wedding,  Wispe,  it  seemes  ! 
Pray  heaven,  this  Bridall  be  not  for  my  sonne  ! 
Good  Marten,  knock  :  knock  quickly  :  Aske  for  Turfe. 
My  thoughts  misgive  me,  I  am  in  such  a  doubt— 
1190       Pol.  Who  keepes  the  house  here  ?  Pup.  Why  the  doore,and  wals 
Doe  keepe  the  house.  Pol.   I  aske  then,  who's  within  ? 

Pup.  Not  you  that  are  without.  Pol.  Looke  forth,  and  speake 
Into  the  street,  here.  Come  before  my  Lady. 

Pup.  Before  my  Lady  ?  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  : 
Iig5  If  I  doe  come  before  her  ,  shee  will  see 

The  hand-som'st  man  in  all  the  Towne  ,  pardee  ! 
Now  stand  I  vore  her,  what  zaith  velvet  she  ? 

Lad.  Sirrah,  whose  man  are  you  ?  Pup.  Madam,  my  Masters. 
Lad.  And  who's  thy  Master  ?  Pup.  What  you  tread  on,  Madam. 

Lad. 
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I2OO       Lad.  I  tread  on  an  old  Turfe.    Pup.   That  Turfe's  my  Master. 

Lad.  A  merry  fellow  !  what's  thy  name  ?  Pup.  Ball  Puppy 
They  callmeathome :  abroad,  Hanniball Puppy. 

Lad.  Come  hither,  I  must  kisse  thee,  Valentine  Puppy. 
Wispe!  ha'  you  got  you  a  Valentine?  Wis.  None, Madam; 
1205  He's  the  first  stranger  that  I  saw.  Lad.  To  me 
Hee  is  so, and  such.  Let's  share  him  equally. 

Pup.   Helpe,  helpe  good  Dame.   A  reskue,  and  in  time. 
In  stead  of  Bils,  with  Colstaves  come;  in  stead  of  Speares,  with  Spits  ; 
Your  slices  serve  for  slicing  swords  ,  to  save  me,  and  my  wits  : 
1310  A  Lady,  and  her  woman  here,  their  Huisher  eke  by  side, 

(But  he  stands  mute)  have  plotted  how  your  Puppy  to  divide. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  V. 

To  them. 
D.  Turfe.  Maids. 

D.  Turfe.  How  now  ?  what  noise  is  this  with  you,  Ball  Puppy? 
I2l5       Pup.  Oh  Dame  !  And  fellowes  o'  the  Kitchin  !  Arme, 
Arme,  for  my  safety  ;  if  you  love  your  Ball  : 
Here  is  a  strange  thing,  call'd  a  Lady,  a  Mad-dame  : 
And  a  device  of  hers,  yclept  her  woman  ; 
Have  plotted  on  me,  in  the  Kings  high-way, 
I22O  To  steale  me  from  my  selfe,  and  cut  me  in  halfes, 
To  make  one  Valentine  to  serve  'hem  both; 
This  for  my  right-side,  that  my  left-hand  love. 

D.  Tur.  So  sawcy,  Puppy  ?  to  use  no  more  reverence 
Vnto  my  Lady,  and  her  velvet  Gowne  ? 

1225       Lad.  Turfe's  wife,  rebuke  him  not:  Your  man  doth  please  me 
With  his  conceit.   Hold  :  there  are  ten  old  nobles  , 
To  make  thee  merrier  yet ,  halfe-  Valentine. 

Pup.  I  thanke  you  right-side  :  could  my  left  as  much, 
'Twould  make  me  a  man  of  marke  :  young  Hanniball  \ 
I23o       Lad.  Dido,  shall  make  that  good  ;  or  I  will  for  her. 
Here  Dido  Wispe,  there's  for  your  Hanniball : 
He  is  your  Countrey-man,  as  well  as  Valentine. 

Wis.  Here  Mr.  Hanniball :  my  Ladies  bounty 
For  her  poore  woman,  Wispe.  Pup.  Brave  Carthage  Queene  ! 
1235  And  such  was  Dido  :  I  will  ever  be 
Champion  to  her  ,  who  luno  is  to  thee. 

D.Tur.  Your  Ladiship  is  very  welcome  here. 
Please  you,  good  Madam,  to  goe  nere  the  house. 

Lad.  Turfe's  wife,  I  come  thus  farre  to  seeke  thy  husband, 
1240  Having  some  busines  to  impart  unto  him. 

Is  he  at  home  ?  D.  Tur.  O  no  ,  and't  shall  please  you  : 
He  is  posted  hence  to  Pancridge  with  a  witnesse. 
Young  Justice  Bramble  has  kept  levell  coyle 
Here  in  our  Quarters,  stole  away  our  Daughter, 
I24<>  And  Mr.  Turfe's  run  after,  as  he  can, 

To 
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To  stop  the  marriage,  if  it  will  be  stop'd. 

Pol.  Madam,  these  tydings  are  not  much  amisse  ! 
For  if  the  Justice  have  the  Maid  in  keepe, 
You  need  not  feare  the  mariage  of  your  sonne. 
I25o       Lad.   That  somewhat  easeth  my  suspitious  brest. 

Tell  me,Turfe's  wife,  when  was  my  sonne  -with  A  wdrey  ? 
How  long  is't,  since  you  saw  him  at  your  house  ? 

Pup.  Dame,  let  me  take  this  rump  out  of  your  mouth. 

D.  Tur.  What  meane  you  by  that  Sir  ?  Pup.  Rumpe,and  taile's  all  one. 
1255  But  I  would  use  a  reverence  for  my  Lady  : 
I  would  not  zay  surreverence,  the  tale 
Out  o'  your  mouth,  but  rather  take  the  rumpe. 

D.  Tur.  A  well  bred  youth  !  and  vull  of  favour  you  are: 

Pup.  What  might  they  zay,  when  I  were  gone,  if  I 
1260  Not  weigh'd  my  wordz  ?  This  Puppy  is  a  voole  ! 
Great  Hanniball's  an  Asse  ;  he  had  no  breeding  : 
No  Lady  gay,  you  shall  not  zay, 
That  your  Vol.  Puppy,  was  so  unlucky, 
In  speech  to  faile,  as  t'  name  a  taile, 
1265  Be  as  be  may  be  ,  'vore  a  faire  Lady. 

Lad.  Leave  jesting,  tell  us,  when  you  saw  our  sonne. 

Pup.  Marry,  it  is  two  houres  agoe.  Lad.  Sin'  you  saw  him  ? 

Pup.   You  might  have  scene  him  too,  if  you  had  look'd  up. 
For  it  shind,  as  bright  as  day.  Lad.  Meane  my  sonne. 
1270       Pup.  Your  sunne,  and  our  sunne  are  they  not  all  one  ? 

Lad.  Foole,  thou  mistak'st ;  I  ask'd  thee,  for  my  sonne  ! 

Pup.  I  had  thought  there  had  beene  no  more  sunnes,then  one. 
I  know  not  what  you  Ladies  have,  or  may  have. 

Pol.  Did'st  thou  nere  heare,  my  Lady  had  a  sonne  ? 
1275       Pup.  She  may  have  twenty  ;  but  for  a  sonne,  unlesse 
She  meane  precisely,  Squire  Tub,  her  zonne, 
He  was  here  now  ;  and  brought  my  Mr.  word 
That  Justice  Bramble  had  got  Mrs.  A  wdrey. 
But  whither  he  be  gone,  here's  none  can  tell. 
1280       Lad.  Marten,  I  wonder  at  this  strange  discourse: 
The  foole  it  seemes  tels  true  ;  my  sonne  the  Squire 
Was  doubtlesse  here  this  morning.   For  the  match, 
He  smother  what  I  thinke,  and  staying  here, 
Attend  the  sequell  of  this  strange  beginning, 
1285  Turfe's  wife  ;  my  people,  and  I  will  trouble  thee  : 
Vntill  we  heare  some  tidings  of  thy  husband. 
The  rather,  for  my  partie  Valentine. 

ACT  III.  SCENE  VI. 

Turfe.  A  wdrey.  Clench.  Med-lay. 
1290  Pan.  Scriben. 

Tur.  Well,  I  have  carried  it,  and  will  triumph 
Over  this  Justice,  as  becomes  a  Constable  ; 

And 
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And  a  high  Constable  :  next  our  Saint  George, 

Who  rescued  the  Kings  Daughter,  I  will  ride; 
1295  Above  Prince  A  rthur.  Cle.  Or  our  Shore-ditch  Duke. 

Med.  Or  Pancridge  Earle.  Pan:  Or  Bevis,  or  Sir  Guy. 

Who  were  high  Constables  both.   Cle.   One  of  Southampton— . 
Med.  The  tother  of  Warwick-Castle.  Tur.  You  shall  worke  it 

Into  a  storie  for  me,  neighbour  Medlay, 
l3oo  Over  my  Chimney.  5m.  I  can  give  you  Sir, 

A  Roman  storie  of  a  petty-Constable, 

That  had  a  Daughter,  that  was  call'd  Virginia, 

Like  Mrs.  Awdrey,  and  as  young  as  she; 

And  how  her  Father  bare  him  in  the  busines, 
I3o5  'Gainst  Justice  Appius  ,  a  Decemvir  in  Rome, 

And  Justice  of  Assise.  Tur.  That,  that  good  D'ogenes  ! 

A  learned  man  is  a  Chronikell !   Scri.  I  can  tell  you 

A  thousand,  of  great  Potnpei',  Cczsar,  Trajan, 

All  the  high  Constables  there.  Tur.  That  was  their  place: 
l3lo  They  were  no  more.  Scr.  Dictator,  and  high  Constable 

Were  both  the  same.  Med.  High  Constable  was  more,  tho' ! 

He  laid  Dick:  Tator  by  the  heeles.  Pan.  Dick:  Toter  \ 

H'  was  one  o'  the  Waights  o'  the  Citie:  I  ha'  read  o'  hun: 

He  was  a  fellow  would  be  drunke,  debauch'd— 
l3i5  And  he  did  zet  un  i'  the  stocks  indeed  : 

His  name  Vadian,  and  a  cunning  Toter. 

Awd.  Was  ever  silly  Maid  thus  posted  off? 

That  should  have  had  three  husbands  in  one  day  ; 

Yet  (by  bad  fortune)  am  possest  of  none  ? 
l32O  I  went  to  Church  to  have  beene  wed  to  Clay; 

Then  Squire  Tub  he  seiz'd  me  on  the  way, 

And  thought  to  ha'  had  me  :  but  he  mist  his  aime  ; 

And  Justice  Bramble  (nearest  of  the  three) 

Was  well  nigh  married  to  me  ;  when  by  chance, 
1325  In  rush'd  my  Father,  and  broke  off  that  dance. 

Tur.  I,  Girle,  there's  nere  a  Justice  on  'hem  all, 

Shall  teach  the  Constable  to  guard  his  owne  : 

Let's  back  to  Kentish-To\vne,  and  there  make  merry  ; 

These  newes  will  be  glad  tidings  to  my  wife  : 
l33o  Thou  shalt  have  Clay,  my  wench.  That  word  shall  stand. 

Hee's  found  by  this  time,  sure,  or  else  hee's  drown'd  : 

The  wedding  dinner  will  be  spoil'd  :  make  haste. 

Awd.  Husbands,  they  say,  grow  thick  ;  but  thin  are  sowne, 

I  care  not  who  it  be,  so  I  have  one. 

1335       Tur.  I  ?  zay  you  zo  ?  Perhaps  you  shall  ha'  none.for  that. 
Awd.  Now  out  on  me  !  what  shall  I  doe  then  ? 
Med.   Sleepe  Mistris  A  wdrey,  dreame  on  proper  men. 


ACT, 


[33] 
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ACT  III.  SCENE  VII. 

Hugh.  Preamble.  Metaphore. 

Hugh.  O  bone  Deus  \  have  you  scene  the  like  ? 
Here  was,  Hodge  hold  thine  eare,  faire  ,  whilst  I  strike. 
Body  o'  me,  how  came  this  geare  about  ? 

Pre.  I  know  not,  Chanon,  but  it  fals  out  crosse. 
Nor  can  I  make  conjecture  by  the  circumstance 
Of  these  events  ;  it  was  impossible, 
Being  so  close,  and  politickly  carried, 
To  come  so  quickly  to  the  eares  of  Turfe. 
O  Priest,  had  but  thy  slow  delivery 
Beene  nimble,  and  thy  lazie  Latine  tongue, 
l35o  But  run  the  formes  ore,  with  that  swift  dispatch, 
As  had  beene  requisite,  all  had  beene  well ! 

Hug.  What  should  have  beene,  that  never  lov'd  the  Friar  ; 
But  thus  you  see  th'old  A dage  verified, 
Multacadunt  inter — you  can  ghesse  the  rest. 
1355  Many  things  fall  betweene  the  cup,  and  lip  : 

And  though  they  touch,  you  are  not  sure  to  drinke. 
You  lack'd  good  fortune,  wee  had  done  our  parts  : 
Give  a  man  fortune,  throw  him  i'  the  Sea. 
The  properer  man,the  worse  luck  :  Stay  a  time  ; 
l36o  Tempusedax — In  time  the  stately  Oxe,  &c. 
Good  counsels  lightly  never  come  too  late. 

Pre.  You  Sir  will  run  your  counsels  out  of  breath. 
Hug.  Spurre  a  free  horse,  hee'll  run  himselfe  to  death. 
Sancti  Evangelistce  !  Here  comes  Miles  ! 
1365       Pre.  What  newes  man,  with  our  new  made  Purs'yvant? 

Met.  A  Pursuyvant?  would  I  were,  or  more  pursie, 
And  had  more  store  of  money  ;  or  lesse  pursie, 
And  had  more  store  of  breath  :  you  call  me  Pursyvant ! 
But,  I  could  never  vant  of  any  purse 
1370  I  had,  sin'  yo'  were  my  God-fathers,  and  God-mothers, 

And  ga'  me  that  nick-name.  Pre.  What,  now's  the  matter  ? 
Met.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter.  I  ha'  beene  simply  beaten. 
Hugh.  What  is  become  o'  the  Squire,  and  thy  Prisoner  ? 
Met.   The  lines  of  blood,  ran  streaming  from  my  head, 
iSyS  Can  speake  what  rule  the  Squire  hath  kept  with  me. 
Pre.   I  pray  thee  Miles  relate  the  manner,  how  ? 
Met.   Be't  knowne  unto  you,  by  these  presents,  then, 
That  I  Miles  Metaphore,  your  worships  Clarke  : 
Have  ene  beene  beaten,  to  an  Allegory, 
l3So  By  multitude  of  hands.  Had  they  beene  but 

Some  five  or  sixe,  I'  had  whip'd  'hem  all,  like  tops 
In  Lent,  and  hurl'd  'hem  into  Hoblers-hole  ; 
Or  the  next  ditch  :   I  had  crack'd  all  their  costards, 
As  nimbly  as  a  Squirrell  will  crack  nuts  : 

N  And 
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l385  And  flourished  like  to  Hercules ,  the  Porter 

Among  the  Pages.   But,  when  they  came  on 

Like  Bees  about  a  Hive  ,  Crowes  about  carrion , 

Flies  about  sweet  meats  ;  nay,  like  water-men 

About  a  Fare  :  then  was  poore  Metaphore 
1690  Glad  to  give  up  the  honour  of  the  day  , 

To  quit  his  charge  to  them,  and  run  away 

To  save  his  life,  onely  to  tell  this  newes. 

Hug.  How  indirectly  all  things  have  falne  out ! 

I  cannot  choose  but  wonder  what  they  were 
I3g5  Reskued  your  rivall  from  the  keepe  of  Miles  : 

But  most  of  all  I  cannot  well  digest, 

The  manner  how  our  purpose  came  to  Turfe. 
Pre.  Miles,  I  will  see  that  all  thy  hurts  be  drest. 

As  for  the  Squires  escape,  it  matters  not : 
1400  Wee  have  by  this  meanes  disappointed  him  ; 

And  that  was  all  the  maine  I  aimed  at. 

But  Chanon  Hugh,  now  muster  up  thy  wits, 

And  call  thy  thoughts  into  the  Consistory. 

Search  all  the  secret  corners  of  thy  cap, 
1406  To  find  another  queint  devised  drift, 

To  disappoint  her  mariage  with  this  Clay  ; 

Doe  that,  and  He  reward  thee  jovially. 

Hug.  Well  said  Magister  Justice.   If  I  fit  you  not 

With  such  a  new,  and  well-laid  stratagem, 
1410  As  never  yet  your  eares  did  heare  a  finer , 

Call  me,  with  Lilly,  Bos,  Fur,  Sus,  atq  \  Sacerdos. 

Pre.  I  heare,  there's  comfort  in  thy  words  yet,  Chanon. 

He  trust  thy  regulars,  and  say  no  more. 

Met.  He  follow  too.  And  if  the  dapper  Priest 
1416  Be  but  as  cunning,  point  in  his  devise, 

As  I  was  in  my  lie  :  my  Master  Preamble 

Will  stalke,  as  led  by  the  nose  with  these  new  promises  , 

And  fatted  with  supposes  of  fine  hopes. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  VIII. 

1420  Turfe.  D.  Turfe.  L.  Tub.  Pol-mart.  Awd.  Pup. 

Tur.  Well  Madam  ,  I  may  thanke  the  Squire  your  sonne  : 
For, but  for  him,  I  had  beene  over-reach'd. 

D.  Tur.  Now  heavens  blessing  light  upon  his  heart : 
Wee  are  beholden  to  him,  indeed  Madam. 
1425       Lad.  But  can  you  not  resolve  me  where  he  is  ? 
Nor  about  what  his  purposes  were  bent  ? 

Tur.  Madam,  they  no  whit  were  concerning  me  : 
And  therefore  was  I  lesse  inquisitive. 

Lad.  Faire  maid,  in  faith  ,  speake  truth,  and  not  dissemble  : 
1430  Do's  hee  not  often  come,  and  visit  you  ? 

Awd. 
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Awd.  His  worship  now,  and  then,  please  you  ,  takes  paines 

To  see  my  Father,  and  Mother  :   But  for  me, 

I  know  my  selfe  too  meane  for  his  high  thoughts 

To  stoop  at,  more  then  asking  a  light  question, 
1435  To  make  him  merry,  or  to  passe  his  time. 

Lad.  A  sober  Maid  !  call  for  my  woman  Marten. 
Pol.  The  maids  ,  and  her  halfe-  Valentine  have  pli'd  her 

With  court'sie  of  the  Bride-Cake,  and  the  Bowie  , 

As  she  is  laid  awhile.  Lad.  O  let  her  rest ! 
1440  We  will  crosse  ore  to  Canterbury,  in  the  interim  ; 

And  so  make  home.   Farewell  good  Turfe,  and  thy  wife. 

I  wish  your  daughter  joy.   Tur.  Thankes  to  your  Ladiship, 

Where  is  lohn  Clay  now  ?  have  you  scene  him  yet  ? 
D.  Tur.  No,  he  has  hid  himselfe  out  of  the  way, 
1445  For  feare  o'  the  Huy  and  Cry.  Tur.  What,  walkes  that  shadow 

Avore  'un  still  ?    Puppy  goe  seeke  'un  out, 

Search  all  the  corners  that  he  haunts  unto, 

And  call  'un  forth.  Wee'll  once  more  to  the  Church, 

And  try  our  vortunes.  Luck,  sonne  Valentine : 
I45o  Where  are  the  wise-men  all  of  Finzbury  ? 

Pup.  Where  wise-men  should  be  ;  at  the  Ale,  and  Bride-cake. 

I  would  this  couple  had  their  destinie, 

Or  to  be  hang'd,  or  married  out  o'  the  way  : 

Man  cannot  get  the  mount'nance  of  an  Egge-shell,  Enter  the 

1455  To  stay  his  stomack.   Vaith,  vor  mine  owne  part ,  Wigtown  to 

I  have  zup'd  up  so  much  broth,  as  would  have  cover'd 

A  legge  o'  Beefe,  ore  head  and  eares,  i'  the  porredge  pot : 

And  yet  I  cannot  sussifie  wild  nature. 

Would  they  were  once  dispatch'd,  we  might  to  dinner. 
1460  I  am  with  child  of  a  huge  stomack,  and  long  ; 

Till  by  some  honest  Midwife-peice  of  Beefe, 

I  be  deliver'd  of  it :  I  must  goe  now, 

And  hunt  out  for  this  Kilburne  Calfe,  lohn  Clay  : 

Whom  where  to  find,  I  know  not,  nor  which  way. 

1^65  ACT  III.  SCENE  IX. 

To  them. 
Chanon  Hugh,  like  Captaine  Thumbs. 

Hug.  Thus  as  a  begger  in  a  Kings  disguise, 

Or  an  old  Crosse  well  sided  with  a  May-pole. 

Comes  Chanon  Hugh,  accoutred  as  you  see 
1470  Disguis'd  Soldado  like  :  marke  his  devise  : 

The  Chanon,  is  that  Captaine  T  hum's  ,  was  rob'd  : 

These  bloody  scars  upon  my  face  are  wounds  ; 

This  scarfe  upon  mine  arme  shewes  my  late  hurts  : 

And  thus  am  I  to  gull  the  Constable. 
1475  Now  have  among  you,  for  a  man  at  armes  : 

Friends  by  your  leave,  which  of  you  is  one  Turfe  ? 

N  2  Tur. 
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Tur.  Sir,  I  am  Turfe,  if  you  would  speake  with  me. 
Hug.  With  thee  Turfe,  if  thou  beest  High  Constable. 
Tur.  I  am  both  Turfe,  Sir,  and  High  Constable. 
1480       Hug.  Then  Turfe,  or  Scurfe,  high,  or  low  Constable  : 
Know,  I  was  once  a  Captaine  at  Saint  Quintins, 
And  passing  crosse  the  wayes  over  the  countrey, 
This  morning  betwixt  this  and  Ha msted- Heath, 
Was  by  a  crue  of  Clownes  rob'd,  bob'd,  and  hurt. 
1486  No  sooner  had  I  got  my  wounds  bound  up, 

But  with  much  paine,  I  went  to  the  next  Justice, 
One  Mr.  Bramble  here,  at  Maribone: 
And  here  a  warrant  is,  which  he  hath  directed 
For  you  one  Turfe  ;  if  your  name  be  Tobie  Turfe  ; 
1490  Who  have  let  fall  (they  say)  the  Huy,  and  Cry  : 
And  you  shall  answer  it  afore  the  Justice. 

Tur.  Heaven,  and  Hell,  Dogges,  Divels,  what  is  this  ? 
Neighbours,  was  ever  Constable  thus  cross'd  ? 
What  shall  we  doe  ?  Med.  Faith,  all  goe  hang  our  selves  : 
1495  I  know  no  other  way  to  scape  the  Law. 

Pup.  Newes,  newes,  O  newes — Twr.What,  hast  thou  found  out  Clay  ? 
Pup.  No  Sir,  the  newes  is  that  I  cannot  find  him. 
Hug.  Why  doe  you  dally,  you  dam'd  russet  coat, 
You  Peasant,  nay  you  Clowne,  you  Constable  ; 
l5oo  See  that  you  bring  forth  the  suspected  partie, 
Or  by  mine  honour  (which  I  won  in  field) 
He  make  you  pay  for  it,  afore  the  Justice. 

Tur.  Fie,  fie  ;  O  wife,  I'  am  now  in  a  fine  pickle. 
He  that  was  most  suspected  is  not  found  ; 
l5o5  And  which  now  makes  me  thinke,  he  did  the  deed, 
He  thus  absents  him,  and  dares  not  be  scene. 
Captaine,  my  innocence  will  plead  for  me. 
Wife,  I  must  goe,   needs,  whom  the  Divell  drives  : 
Pray  for  me  wife,  and  daughter  ;  pray  for  me. 
i5io       Hug.  He  lead  the  way  :  Thus  is  the  match  put  off, 
And  if  my  plot  succeed,  as  I  have  laid  it, 
My  Captaine-ship  shall  cost  him  many  a  crowne. 
TJuygoeout.        D.  Tur.  So  ,  wee  have  brought  our  egges  to  a  faire  Market. 

Out  on  that  villaine  Clay  :  would  he  doe  a  robbery  ? 
i5i5  He  nere  trust  smooth-fac'd  Tile-man  for  his  sake. 
They  goe  out.        Awd.  Mother,  the  still  Sow  eates  up  all  the  draffe. 
Pup.  Thus  is  my  Master,  Toby  Turfe,  the  patterne 
Of  all  the  painefull  a'ventures,  now  in  print. 
I  never  could  hope  better  of  this  match  : 
l52o  This  Bride-ale  :  For  the  night  before  to  day, 
(Which  is  within  mans  memory  ,  I  take  it) 
At  the  report  of  it,  an  Oxe  did  speake  ; 
Who  dy'd  soone  after  :   A  Cow  lost  her  Calfe  : 
The  Bel  wether  was  flead  for't :  A  fat  Hog 
l525  Was  sing'd,  and  wash'd,  and  shaven  all  over  ;  to 

Looke  ugly  'gainst  this  day  :  The  Ducks  they  quak'd  ; 

The 
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The  Hens  too  cackled  :  at  the  noise  whereof, 
A  Drake  was  scene  to  dance  a  headlesse  round  : 
The  Goose  was  cut  i'  the  head,  to  heare  it  too  : 

l53o  Brave  Chant-it-clear e,  his  noble  heart  was  done  ; 

His  combe  was  cut :  And  two  or  three  o'  his  wives, 
Or  fairest  Concubines,  had  their  necks  broke  , 
Ere  they  would  zee  this  day  :  To  marke  the  verven 
Heart  of  a  beast ,  the  very  Pig,  the  Pig  , 

1535  This  very  mornin,  as  hee  was  a  resting 

Cry'd  out  his  eyes,  and  made  a  show  as  hee  would 
Ha'  bit  in  two  the  spit,  as  he  would  say  ; 
There  shall  no  rost-meat  be  this  dismall  day. 
And  zure,  I  thinke  ,  If  I  had  not  got  his  tongue 

1640  Betweene  my  teeth,  and  eate  it,  he  had  spoke  it. 
Well,  I  will  in,  and  cry  too  ;  never  leave 
Crying,  untill  our  maids  may  drive  a  Buck 
With  my  salt  teares  at  the  next  washing  day. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 


Preamble.  Hugh.  Turfe.  Metaphor. 

Pre.   ~\f  Eepe  out  those  fellowes  ;  He  ha'  none  come  in, 
£\^But  the  High  Constable,  the  man  of  peace, 

And  the  Queenes  Captaine,  the  brave  man  of  warre. 

Now  neighbour  Turfe,  the  cause  why  you  are  call'd, 
l55o  Before  me  by  my  warrant,  but  unspecified, 

Is  this  ;   and  pray  you  marke  it  thoroughly  ! 

Here  is  a  Gentleman,  and  as  it  seemes, 

Both  of  good  birth,  faire  speech,  and  peaceable, 

Who  was  this  morning  rob'd  here  in  the  wood  : 
l555  You  for  your  part  a  man  of  good  report, 

Of  credit,  landed,  and  of  faire  demeanes, 

And  by  authority,  high  Constable  ; 

Are  not  withstanding  touch'd  in  this  complaint, 

Of  being  carelesse  in  the  Huy  and  Cry. 
l56o  I  cannot  choose  but  grieve  a  Soldiers  losse  : 

And  I  am  sory  too  for  your  neglect , 

Being  my  neighbour  ;  this  is  all  I  object. 

Hug.   This  is  not  all ;   I  can  alledge  far  more, 

And  almost  urge  him  for  an  accessorie. 
1565  Good  Mr.  Justice  gi*  me  leave  to  speake, 

For  I  am  Plaintife.   Let  not  neighbour-hood 

Make  him  secure  ,  or  stand  on  priviledge. 
Pre.  Sir,  I  dare  use  no  partiality  : 

Object  then  what  you  please,  so  it  be  truth. 

Hug. 
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Hug.  This  more  :  and  which  is  more,  then  he  can  answer, 

Beside  his  letting  fall  the  Huy,  and  Cry 

He  doth  protect  the  man,  charg'd  with  the  felonie, 

And  keepes  him  hid  I  heare,  within  his  house, 

Because  he  is  affied  unto  his  Daughter. 
15/5       Tur.  I  doe  dene  'hun,  so  shall  shee  doe  too. 

I  pray  your  worships  favour,  le'  me  have  hearing. 

I  doe  convesse,  'twas  told  me  such  a  velonie, 

And't  not  disgriev'd  me  a  little  when  'twas  told  me, 

Vor  I  was  going  to  Church,  to  marry  Awdrey  : 
l58o  And  who  should  marry  her,  but  this  very  Clay, 

Who  was  charg'd  to  be  the  chiefe  theife  o'  hun  all. 

Now  I  (the  halter  stick  me,  if  I  tell, 

Your  worships  any  leazins  did  fore-thinke  'un 

The  truest  man,  till  he  waz  run  away. 
l585  I  thought,  I  had  had  'un  as  zure  as  in  a  zaw-pit, 

Or  i'  mine  Oven.  Nay,  i'  the  Towne-pound. 

I  was  za  sure  o'  hun  :  I'ld  ha'  gi'n  my  life  for  'un, 

Till  he  did  start.   But  now,  I  zee  'un  guilty, 

Az  var  as  I  can  looke  at  'un.   Would  you  ha'  more  ? 
l5op       Hiig.   Yes,  I  will  have  Sir  what  the  Law  will  give  me. 

You  gave  your  word  to  see  him  safe,  forth  comming  ; 

I  challenge  that  :  But,  that  is  forfeited  ; 

Beside,  your  carelesnesse  in  the  pursuit, 

Argues  your  slacknesse,  and  neglect  of  dutie, 
l5o,5  Which  ought  be  punish'd  with  severity. 

Pre.  He  speakes  but  reason  Turfe.  Bring  forth  the  man, 

And  you  are  quit  :   But  otherwise  ,  your  word 

Binds  you  to  make  amends  for  all  his  losse, 

And  thinke  your  selfe  befriended,  if  he  take  it 
1600  Without  a  farder  suit,  or  going  to  law. 

Come  to  a  composition  with  him,  Turfe  : 

The  Law  is  costly  ,  and  will  draw  on  charge. 

Tur.  Yes,  I  doe  know,  I  vurst  mun  vee  a  Returney, 

And  then  make  legges  to  my  great  man  o'  Law, 
l6o5  To  be  o'  my  counsell  ,  and  take  trouble-vees, 

And  yet  zay  nothing  vor  me  ,  but  devise 

All  district  meanes,  to  ransackle  me  o'  my  money. 

A  Pest'lence  prick  the  throats  o'  hun.    I  doe  know  hun 

As  well  az  I  waz  i'  their  bellies,  and  brought  up  there. 
1610  What  would  you  ha'  me  doe  ?  what  would  you  aske  of  me  ? 
Hug.  I  aske  the  restitution  of  my  money  ; 

And  will  not  bate  one  penny  o'  the  summe  : 

Foure  score,  and  five  pound.  I  aske,  besides, 

Amendment  for  my  hurts  ;   my  paine,  and  suffering 
l6l5  Are  losse  enough  for  me,  Sir,  to  sit  downe  with  ; 

He  put  it  to  your  worship  ;  what  you  award  me, 

He  take  ;  and  gi'  him  a  generall  release. 

Pre.  And  what  say  you  now,  neighbour  Turfe  ?  Tur.  I  put  it 

Ene  to  your  worships  bitterment  ,  hab,  nab. 

I  shall 
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1620  I  shall  have  a  chance  o'  the  dice  for't,  I  hope,  let  'hem  ene  run  :  And — 
Pre.  Faith  then  He  pray  you,  'cause  he  is  my  neighbour, 

To  take  a  hundred  pound,  and  give  him  day. 
Hug.   Saint  Valentines  day,  I  will,  this  very  day, 

Before  Sunne  set :  my  bond  is  forfeit  else. 
l6a5       Tur.  Where  will  you  ha'  it  paid  ?  Hug.  Faith,  I  am  a  stranger 

Here  i'  the  countrey  :  Know  you  Chanon  Hugh  , 

The  Vicar  of  Pancrace  ?  Tur.  Yes,  wee  who  not  him  ? 
Hug.  He  make  him  my  Attorney  to  receive  it , 

And  give  you  a  discharge.   Tur.  Whom  shall  I  send  for't  ? 
l63o       Pre.   Why,  if  you  please,  send  Metaphore  my  Clarke. 

And  Turfe,  I  much  commend  thy  willingnesse  ; 

It's  argument  of  thy  integrity. 

Tur.  But,  my  integrity  shall  be  my  zelfe  still : 

Good  Mr.  Metaphore,  give  my  wife  this  key  ; 
1635  And  doe  but  whisper  it  into  her  hand  : 

(She  knowes  it  well  inow)  bid  her,  by  that 

Deliver  you  the  two  zeal'd  bags  o'  silver, 

That  lie  i'  the  corner  o'  the  cup-bord,  stands 

At  my  bed-side,  they'  are  viftie  pound  a  peece  ; 
1640  And  bring  'hem  to  your  Master.   Met.   If  I  prove  not 

As  just  a  Carrier  as  my  friend  Tom  Long  was , 

Then  call  me  his  curtail,  change  my  name  of  Miles, 

To  Guile's,  Wile's,  Pile's,  Bile's,  or  the  foulest  name 

You  can  devise,  to  crambe  with,  for  ale. 
1645       Hug.  Come  hither  Miles,  bring  by  that  token,  too, 

Faire  A  wdrey ;  say  her  father  sent  for  her  : 

Say  Clay  is  found,  and  waits  at  Pancrace  Church, 

Where  I  attend  to  marry  them  in  haste. 

For  (by  this  meanes)  Miles  I  may  say't  to  thee, 
l65o  Thy  Master  must  to  A  wdrey  married  be. 

But  not  a  word  but  mum  :  goe  get  thee  gone  ; 

Be  warie  of  thy  charge ,  and  keepe  it  close. 

Met.   O  super-dainty  Chanon  !  Vicar  inconey, 

Make  no  delay,  Miles,  but  away. 
l655  And  bring  the  wench,  and  money. 

Hug.   N  ow  Sir,  I  see  you  meant  but  honestly  ; 

And,  but  that  busines  cals  me  hence  away, 

I  would  not  leave  you,  till  the  sunne  were  lower. 

But  Mr.  Justice,  one  word,  Sir,  with  you. 
1660  By  the  same  token,  is  your  Mistris  sent  for 

By  Metaphore  your  Clarke,  as  from  her  Father. 

Who  when  she  comes,  lie  marry  her  to  you, 

Vnwitting  to  this  Turfe,  who  shall  attend 

Me  at  the  parsonage.  This  was  my  plot  : 
l665  Which  I  must  now  make  good  ;   turne  Chanon,  againe, 

In  my  square  cap.    I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Pre.  Adieu,  good  Captaine.   Trust  me,  neighbour  Turfe, 

He  seemes  to  be  a  sober  Gentleman  : 

But  this  distresse  hath  somewhat  stir'd  his  patience. 

And 
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1670  And  men,  you  know,  in  such  extremities, 

Apt  not  themselves  to  points  of  courtesie  ; 

I*  am  glad  you  ha'  made  this  end.  Tur.  You  stood  my  friend  : 

I  thanke  your  Justice-worship  ;  pray  you  be 

Prezent  anone,  at  tendring  o'  the  money, 
1675  And  zee  me  have  a  discharge  :  Vor  I  ha'  no  craft 

I'  your  Law  quiblins.   Pre.  He  secure  you,  neighbour. 

The  Scene  interloping. 

Medlay.  Clench.  Pan.  Scriben. 

Med.  Indeed,  there  is  a  woundy  luck  in  names,  Sirs, 
1680  And  a  maine  mysterie,  an'  a  man  knew  where 
To  vind  it.   My  God-sires  name,  He  tell  you, 
Was  In-and-in  Shittle,  and  a  Weaver  he  was, 
And  it  did  fit  his  craft :  for  so  his  Shittle 
Went  in,  and  in,  still  :  this  way,  and  then  that  way. 
l685  And  he  nam'd  me,  In-and-in  Medlay  :  which  serves 
A  J  oyners  craft,  bycause  that  wee  doc  lay 
Things  in  and  in,  in  our  worke.  But,  I  am  truly 
Architectonicus professor ,  rather : 
That  is  (as  one  would  zay)  an  Architect. 
1690       Cle.  As  I  am  a  Varrier,  and  a  Visicarie: 

Horse-smith  of  Hamsted,  and  the  whole  Towne  Leach—. 
Med.  Yes,  you  ha'  done  woundy  cures,  Gossip  Clench. 
Cle.   An'  I  can  zee  the  stale  once,  through  a  Vrine-hole, 
He  give  a  shrew'd  ghesse,  be  it  man,  or  beast. 
l6g5  I  cur'd  an  Ale-wife  once,  that  had  the  staggers 
Worse  then  five  horses,   without  rowelling. 
My  God-phere  was  a  Rabian,  or  a  lew, 
(You  can  tell  Uoge  !)  They  call'd  un  Doctor  Rasi. 

Scr.  One  Rasis  was  a  great  Arabick  Doctor. 
1700       Cle.  Hee  was  King  Harry's  Doctor,  and  my  God-phere. 

Pan.  Mine  was  a  merry  Greeke,  To-Pan,of  Twyford  : 
A  joviall  Tinker,  and  a  stopper  of  holes  ; 
Who  left  me  mettall-man  of  Belsise,  his  heire. 

Med.   But  what  was  yours  D'oge  ?  Scr.  Vaith,  I  cannot  tell 
I7o5  If  mine  were  kyrsind,  or  no.  But,  zure  hee  had 
A  kyrsin  name,  that  he  left  me,  Diogenes. 
A  mighty  learned  man,  but  pest'lence  poore. 
Vor,  h'  had  no  house,  save  an  old  Tub,  to  dwell  in, 
(I  vind  that  in  records)  and  still  he  turn'd  it 
1710  I'  the  winds  teeth,  as't  blew  on  his  back-side, 
And  there  they  would  lie  rowting  one  at  other  , 
A  weeke,  sometimes.   Med.  Thence  came  A  Tale  of  a  Tub; 
And  the  virst  Tale  of  a  Tub  ,  old  D'ogenes  Tub. 

Scr.  That  was  avore  Sir  Peter  Tub,  or  his  Lady. 
I7l5      Pan.  I,  or  the  Squire  their  sonne,  Tripoli  Tub. 

Cle.  The  Squire  is  a  fine  Gentleman  !    Med.  He  is  more : 
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A  Gentleman  and  a  halfe  ;  almost  a  Knight ; 

Within  zixe  inches  :  That's  his  true  measure. 

Cle.  Zure,  you  can  gage  'hun.  Med.  To  a  streake,  or  lesse  : 
1720  I  know  his  d'ameters,  and  circumference  : 

A  Knight  is  sixe  diameters  ;  and  a  Squire 

Is  vive,  and  zomewhat  more  :  I  know't  by  compasse  , 

And  skale  of  man.   I  have  upo'  my  rule  here, 

The  just  perportions  of  a  Knight,  a  Squire  ; 
1725  With  a  tame  Justice,  or  an  Officer,  rampant, 

Vpo'  the  bench,  from  the  high  Constable 

Downe  to  the  Head-borough,  or  Tithing-man  ; 

Or  meanest  Minister  o*  the  peace,  God  save '  un. 

Pan.  Why,  you  can  tell  us  by  the  Squire,   Neighbour, 
I73o  Whence  he  is  call'd  a  Constable,  and  whaffore. 

Med.  No,  that's  a  booke-case  :  S  crib  en  can  doe  that. 

That's  writing  and  reading,  and  records.  Scr.  Two  words, 

Cyning  and  Staple,  make  a  Constable  : 

As  wee'd  say,  A  hold,  or  stay  for  the  King. 
1735       Cle.  All  Constables  are  truly  lohn's  for  the  King  , 

What  ere  their  names  are  ;  be  they  Tony,  or  Roger. 
Med.  And  all  are  sworne,  as  vingars  o'  one  hand  , 

To  hold  together  'gainst  the  breach  o'  the  peace  ; 

The  High  Constable  is  the  Thumbe,  as  one  would  zay, 
1740  The  hold-fast  o'  the  rest.  Pan.  Pray  luck  he  speed 

Well  i'  the  busines,  betweene  Captaine  Thums, 

And  him.  Med.  He  warrant  'un  for  a  groat : 

I  have  his  measures  here  in  Rithmetique. 

How  he  should  beare  un  selfe  in  all  the  lines 
1745  Of's  place,  and  office  :  Let's  zeeke  'un  out. 

ACT  IIII.   SCENE  II. 

Tub.  Hilts.  Metaphor. 

Tub.  Hilts,  how  do'st  thou  like  o'  this  our  good  dayes  worke  ? 
Hil.   As  good  ene  nere  a  whit,  as  nere  the  better. 
I75o       Tub.  Shall  we  to  Pancridge,  or  to  Kentish-Towne,  Hilts  ? 

Hit.   Let  Kentish-Towne,  or  Pancridge  come  to  us, 
If  either  will  :   I  will  goe  home  againe. 

Tub.  Faith  Basket,  our  successe  hath  beene  but  bad, 
And  nothing  prospers,  that  wee  undertake  ; 
1755  For  we  can  neither  meet  with  Clay,  nor  Awdrey, 
The  Chanon  Hugh,  nor  Turfe  the  Constable  : 
We  are  like  men  that  wander  in  strange  woods, 
And  loose  our  selves  in  search  of  them  wee  seeke. 

Hil.  This  was  because  wee  rose  on  the  wrong  side  : 
1760  But  as  I  am  now  here,  just  in  the  mid-way, 

He  zet  my  sword  on  the  pommell,  and  that  line 
The  point  valles  too,  wee'll  take  :  whether  it  be 
To  Kentish-Towne,  the  Church,  or  home  againe. 

O  Tub. 
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Enter  Meta-        Tub.  Stay,  stay  thy  hand  :  here's  Justice  Brambles  Clarke, 
The  unlucky  Hare  hath  crost  us  all  this  day. 
He  stand  aside  whilst  thou  pump'st  out  of  him 
His  busines,/f/7/s  ;  and  how  hee's  now  employed. 
Hil.  Let  mee  alone,  He  use  him  in  his  kind. 
Met.  Oh  for  a  Pad-horse,  Pack-horse,  or  a  Post-horse, 
1770  To  beare  me  on  his  neck,  his  back,  or  his  croupe  ! 
I  am  as  weary  with  running,  as  a  Mil-horse 
That  hath  led  the  Mill  once ,  tv/ice,  thrice  about, 
After  the  breath  hath  beene  out  of  his  body. 
I  could  get  up  upon  a  pannier  ,  a  pannell, 
1775  Or, to  say  truth, a  very  Pack-sadle, 

Till  all  my  honey  were  turn'd  into  gall ; 
And  I  could  sit  in  the  seat  no  longer  , 
Oh  the  legs  of  a  lackey  now,  or  a  foot-man, 
Who  is  the  Surbater  of  a  Clarke  currant, 
1780  And  the  confounder  of  his  treslesse  dormant. 
But  who  have  we  here,  just  in  the  nick  ? 

Hil.  I  am  neither  nick  ,  nor  in  the  nick  :  therefore 
You  lie  Sir  Metaphor.  Met.  Lye?  how  ?  Hil.  Lye  so  Sir. 
He  strike  up        Met.  I  lye  not  yet  i'  my  throat.  Hil.  Thou  ly'st  o' the  ground. 
Do'st  thou  know  me  ?  Met.  Yes,  I  did  know  you  too  late. 

Hil.  What  is  my  name  then  ?  Met.  Basket.   Hil.  Basket  ?  what  ? 
Met.  Basket,  the  Great—  Hil.  The  Great  ?  what  ?  Met.   Lubber— 
I  should  say  Lover,  of  the  Squire  his  Master. 

Hil.  Great  is  my  patience,  to  forbeare  thee  thus, 
1790  Thou  Scrape-hill,  Skoundrell,  and  thou  skum  of  man  ; 
Vncivill,  orenge-tawny-coated  Clarke  : 
Thou  cam'st  but  halfe  a  thing  into  the  world  , 
And  wast  made  up  of  patches,  parings,  shreds  : 
Thou,  that  when  last  thou  wert  put  out  of  service, 
1795  Travaild'st to  Hamsted  Heath,  onaAsh-we'nsday, 

Where  thou  didst  stand  sixe  weekes  the  lack  of  Lent , 
For  boyes  to  hoorle,  three  throwes  a  penny,  at  thee, 
To  make  thee  a  purse:  Seest  thou  this, bold  bright  blade? 
This  sword  shall  shred  thee  as  small  unto  the  grave  , 
1800  As  minc'd  meat  for  a  pie.   He  set  thee  in  earth 
All  save  thy  head,  and  thy  right  arme  at  liberty, 
To  keepe  thy  hat  off,  while  I  question  thee, 
What  ?  why  ?  and  whether  thou  wert  going  now 
With  a  face,  ready  to  breake  out  with  busines  ? 
I8o5  And  tell  me  truly,  lest  I  dash't  in  peeces. 

Met.  Then  Basket  put  thy  smiter  up,  and  heare  ; 
I  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  a  drawne  sword. 

Hil.  Tis  sheath'd,  stand  up,  speake  without  feare,  or  wit. 
Met.  I  know  not  what  they  meane  ;   but  Constable  Turfe 
1810  Sends  here  his  key  ;  for  monies  in  his  cubbard 
Which  he  must  pay  the  Captaine,  that  was  rob'd 
This  morning.   Smell  you  nothing  ?  Hil.  No,  not  I ; 
Thy  breeches  yet  are  honest.  Met.  As  my  mouth. 

Doe 
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Doe  you  not  smell  a  rat  ?  I  tell  you  truth, 
I8l5  I  thinke  all's  knavery  :   For  the  Chanon  whisper'd 

Me  in  the  eare,  when  Turfe  had  gi'n  me  his  key, 

By  the  same  token  to  bring  Mrs.  Awdrey, 

As  sent  for  thither  ;  and  to  say  lohn  Clay 

Is  found,  which  is  indeed  to  get  the  wench 
1820  Forth  for  my  Master,  who  is  to  be  married, 

When  she  comes  there :  The  Chanon  has  his  rules 

Ready,  and  all  there  to  dispatch  the  matter. 

Tub.  Now  on  my  life,  this  is  the  Chanon's  plot ! 

Miles,  I  have  heard  all  thy  discourse  to  Basket. 
1825  Wilt  thou  be  true  ,  and  He  reward  thee  well  , 

To  make  me  happy,  in  my  Mistris  A  wdrey? 
Met.  Your  worship  shall  dispose  of  Metaphor e, 

Through  all  his  parts,  ene  from  the  sole  o'  the  head, 

To  the  crowne  o'  the  foot,  to  manage  of  your  service. 
l83o       Tub.  Then  doe  thy  message  to  the  Mistris  Tiirfe, 

Tell  her  thy  token,  bring  the  money  hither, 

And  likewise  take  young  Awdrey  to  thy  charge  : 

Which  done  ,  here,  Metaphore,wee  will  attend, 

And  intercept  thee.  And  for  thy  reward, 
1835  You  two  shall  share  the  money  ;   I  the  Maid  : 

If  any  take  offence,  He  make  all  good. 

Met.  But  shall  I  have  halfe  the  money  Sir,  in  faith? 
Tub.  I  on  my  Squire-ship,  shalt  thou  :  and  my  land. 
Met.    Then,  if  I  make  not,  Sir,  the  cleanliest  scuse 
1840  To  get  her  hither,  and  be  then  as  carefull 

To  keepe  her  for  you,  as't  were  for  my  selfe  : 

Downe  o'  your  knees,  and  pray  that  honest  Miles 

May  breake  his  neck  ere  he  get  ore  two  stiles. 

ACT  IV.   SCENE  III. 

1845  Tub.  Hilts. 

Tub.  Make  haste  then  :  we  will  wait  here  thy  returne. 

This  luck  unlook'd  for,  hath  reviv'd  my  hopes, 

Which  were  opprest  with  a  darke  melancholly. 

In  happy  time,  we  linger'd  on  the  way, 
l85o  To  meet  these  summons  of  a  better  sound, 

Which  are  the  essence  of  my  soules  content. 

Hil.  This  heartlesse  fellow  ;  shame  to  serving-men  ; 

Staine  of  all  livories  ;  what  feare  makes  him  doe  ! 

How  sordid,  wretched,  and  unworthy  things  ; 
i855  Betray  his  Masters  secrets,  ope  the  closet 

Of  his  devises,  force  the  foolish  Justice, 

Make  way  for  your  Love,  plotting  of  his  owne  : 

Like  him  that  digs  a  trap,  to  catch  another, 

And  falls  into't  himselfe  !   Tub.  So  wou'd  I  have  it. 
1860  And  hope  'twill  prove  a  jest  to  twit  the  Justice  with. 

O  2  Hil. 
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Hil.  But  that  this  poore  white-liver'd  Rogue  should  do't  ? 
And  meerely  out  of  feare  ?  Tub.  And  hope  of  money,  Hilts. 
A  valiant  man  will  nible  at  that  bait. 

Hil.  Who, but  a  foole,  will  refuse  money  proffer'd  ? 
i865       Tub.  And  sent  by  so  good  chance.   Pray  heaven  he  speed. 

Hil.  If  he  come  empty-headed,  let  him  count 
To  goe  back  empty-headed  ;  He  not  leave  him 
So  much  of  braine  in's  pate,  with  pepper  and  vineger, 
To  be  serv'd  in  for  sawce  ,  to  a  Calves  head. 

1870       Tub.  Thou  serv'st  him  right\y,Hills.  Hil.  He  seale  az  much 
With  my  hand,  as  I  dare  say  now  with  my  tongue  ; 
But  if  you  get  the  Lasse  from  Dargison, 
What  will  you  doe  with  her  ?   Tub.    Wee'll  thinke  o'  that 
When  once  wee  have  her  in  possession,  Governour. 

i8;5  ACT  IV.   SCENE  IV. 

Puppy.  Metaphore.  Awdrey. 

Pup.  You  see  wee  trust  you,  Mr.  Metaphore, 

With  Mrs.  Awdrey  :  pray  you  use  her  well, 

As  a  Gentle-woman  should  be  us'd.   For  my  part, 
1880  I  doe  incline  a  little  to  the  serving-man  ; 

Wee  have  beene  of  a  coat  — I  had  one  like  yours  : 

Till  it  did  play  me  such  a  sleevelesse  errand, 

As  I  had  nothing  where  to  put  mine  armes  in, 

And  then  I  threw  it  off.   Pray  you  goe  before  her, 
1885  Serving-raan-like  :  and  see  that  your  nose  drop  not. 

As  for  example  ;  you  shall  see  me  :  marke, 

How  I  goe  afore  her.  So  doe  you  :  sweet  Miles, 

She  for  her  owne  part,  is  a  woman  cares  not 

What  man  can  doe  unto  her,  in  the  way 
1890  Of  honesty,  and  good  manners.   So  farewell 

Faire  Mrs.  Awdrey  :  Farewell  Mr.  Miles. 

I  ha'  brought  you  thus  farre,  onward  o'  your  way  : 

I  must  goe  back  now  to  make  cleane  the  roomes, 

Where  my  good  Lady  has  beene.  Pray  you  commend  mee 
l8g5  To  Bride-groome  Clay  ;  and  bid  him  beare  up  stiffe. 
Met.  Thanke  you  good  Hanniball  Puppy,  I  shall  fit 

The  leg  of  your  commands,  with  the  straight  buskins 

Of  dispatch  presently.  Pup.  Farewell  fine  Metaphore. 

Met.  Come  gentle  Mistris,  will  you  please  to  walke  ? 
1900       Awd.  I  love  not  to  be  led  :  I'd  goe  alone. 

Met.  Let  not  the  mouse  of  my  good  meaning,  Lady, 

Be  snap'd  up  in  the  trap  of  your  suspition, 

To  loose  the  taile  there,  either  of  her  truth, 

Or  swallow'd  by  the  Cat  of  misconstruction. 
igo5       Awd.  You  are  too  fmicall  for  me;  speake  plaine  Sir. 

ACT. 
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ACT  IV.   SCENE  V. 

Tub.  Awdrey.  Hilts.  Metaphor e. 

To  them 
Lady.  Pol-marten. 

Tub.   Welcome  againe  my  A  wdrey  :  welcome  Love  : 
igio  You  shall  with  me  ;  in  faith  deny  me  not. 
I  cannot  brook  the  second  hazzard  Mistris. 

A  wd.  Forbeare  Squire  Tub,  as  mine  owne  mother  sayes, 
I  am  not  for  your  mowing.  Youle  be  flowne 
Ere  I  be  fledge.  Hil.  Hast  thou  the  money  Miles  ? 
igi5       Met.  Here  are  two  bags,  there's  fiftie  pound  in  each. 

Tub.  Nay  Awdrey,  I  possesse  you  for  this  time  : 
Sirs  ;  Take  that  coyne  betweene  you,  and  divide  it. 
My  pretty  sweeting  give  me  now  the  leave 
To  challenge  love,  and  marriage  at  your  hands. 
1920       Awd.  Now,  out  upon  you,  are  you  not  asham'd  ? 
What  will  my  Lady  say  ?  In  faith  I  thinke 
She  was  at  our  house  :  And  I  thinke  shee  ask'd  for  you  : 
And  I  thinke  she  hit  me  i'  th'  teeth  with  you, 
I  thanke  her  Ladiship,  and  I  thinke  she  meanes 
1925  Not  to  goe  hence,  till  she  has  found  you.  How  say  you  ? 

Tub.  Was  then  my  Lady  Mother  at  your  house  ? 
Let's  have  a  word  aside.  Awd.  Yes,  twenty  words. 
Lad.  'Tis  strange,  a  motion,  but  I  know  not  what, 
Comes  in  my  mind,  to  leave  the  way  to  Totten, 
ig3o  And  turne  to  Kentish-Towne,  againe  my  journey  : 
And  see  my  sonne  Pol-marten  with  his  Awdrey  : 
Erewhile  we  left  her  at  her  fathers  house  : 
And  hath  he  thence  remov'd  her  in  such  haste  ! 
What  shall  I  doe  ?  shall  I  speake  faire,  or  chide  ? 
Ig35       Pol.   Madam,  your  worthy  sonne,  with  dutious  care, 
Can  governe  his  affections  :  Rather  then 
Breake  off  their  conference  some  other  way, 
Pretending  ignorance  of  what  you  know. 

Tub.  And  this  all,  faire  Awdrey  :  I  am  thine. 

1940       Lad.  Mine  you  were  once,  though  scarcely  now  your  own. 
Hil.  'Slid  my  Lady  !  my  Lady  !  Met.  Is  this  my  Lady  bright  ? 
Tub.  Madam,  you  tooke  me  now  a  little  tardie. 
Lad.  At  prayers,  I  thinke  you  were  :   what,  so  devout 
Of  late  ,  that  you  will  shrive  you  to  all  Confessors 
1945  You  meet  by  chance  ?  Come,  goe  with  me,  good  Squire, 
And  leave  your  linnen  :  I  have  now  a  busines  , 
And  of  importance,  to  impart  unto  you. 

Tub.   Madam,  I  pray  you,  spare  me  but  an  houre  ; 
Please  you  to  walke  before,  I  follow  you. 

Lad.  It  must  be  now,  my  busines  lies  this  way. 
Tub.  Will  not  an  houre  hence,  Madam,  excuse  me  ? 
Lad.  Squire,  these  excuses  argue  more  your  guilt. 

You 
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You  have  some  new  device  now,  to  project, 
Which  the  poore  Tile-man  scarce  will  thanke  you  for. 
ig55  What  ?  will  you  goe  ?  Tub.  I  ha'  tane  a  charge  upon  me, 
To  see  this  Maid  conducted  to  her  Father, 
Who,  with  the  Chanon  Hugh,  staies  her  at  Pancrace, 
To  see  her  married  to  the  same  lohn  Clay. 

Lad.  Tis  very  well  ;  but  Squire  take  you  no  care. 
1960  He  send  Pol-marten  with  her,  for  that  office  : 
You  shall  along  with  me  ;  it  is  decreed. 

Tub.   I  have  a  little  busines,  with  a  friend  Madam. 
Lad.  That  friend  shall  stay  for  you,  or  you  for  him. 
Pol-marten  ;  Take  the  Maiden  to  your  care  ; 
1965  Commend  me  to  her  Father.   Tub.  I  will  follow  you. 

Lad.  Tut,  tell  not  me  of  following.   Tub.  He  but  speake 
A  word.  Lad.  No  whispering  :  you  forget  your  selfe, 
And  make  your  love  too  palpable  :  A  Squire  ? 
And  thinke  so  meanely  ?  fall  upon  a  Cow-shard  ? 
1970  You  know  my  mind.  Come,  He  to  Turfe's  house, 

AndseeforZ)/W0,  and  our  Valentine. 
They  all  goe      _    . 
out  but  Pol-marten,  looke  to  your  charge;  lie  looke  to  mine. 

Pol-marten         Pol.   I  smile  to  thinke  after  so  many  proffers 
««<fAwdrey. 


1975  That  I  should  have  her  in  my  custody  : 
Twere  but  a  mad  trick  to  make  the  essay, 
And  jumpe  a  match  with  her  immediately  : 
She's  faire,  and  handsome  :  and  slice's  rich  enough  : 
Both  time,  and  place  minister  faire  occasion  : 
1980  Have  at  it  then  :  Faire  Lady,  can  you  love  ? 

Awd.  No  Sir,  what's  that?  Pol.  A  toy,  which  women  use. 
Aivd.  Tft  be  a  toy,  it's  good  to  play  withall. 
Pol.   Wee  will  not  stand  discoursing  o'  the  toy  : 
The  way  is  short,  please  you  to  prov't  Mistris  ? 
1985       Awd.   If  you  doe  meane  to  stand  so  long  upon  it  ; 
I  pray  you  let  me  give  it  a  short  cut,  Sir. 

Pol.  It's  thus,  faire  Maid  :  Are  you  dispos'd  to  marry  ? 
Awd.  You  are  dispos'd  to  aske.   Pol.   Are  you  to  grant? 
Awd.  Nay,  now  I  see  you  are  dispos'd  indeed. 
1990       Pol.  I  see  the  wench  wants  but  a  little  wit  ; 
And  that  defect  her  wealth  may  well  supply  : 
In  plaine  termes,  tell  me,  Will  you  have  me  Awdrey  ? 

Awd.  In  as  plaine  termes,   I  tell  you  who  would  ha'  me. 
lohn  Clay  would  ha'  me,  but  he  hath  too  hard  hands  ; 
1995  I  like  not  him  :  besides,  hee  is  a  thiefe. 

And  Justice  Bramble,  he  would  faine  ha'  catch'd  me  : 
But  the  young  Squire,  hee,  rather  then  his  life, 
Would  ha'  me  yet  ;    and  make  me  a  Lady,  hee  sayes  , 
And  be  my  Knight  ;  to  doe  me  true  Knights  service, 
2000  Before  his  Lady  Mother.   Can  you  make  me 
A  Lady,  would  I  ha'  you  ?  Pol.  I  can  gi'  you 
A  silken  Gowne,  and  a  rich  Petticoat  : 

And 
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And  a  french  Hood.  All  fooles  love  to  be  brave  : 
I  find  her  humour,  and  I  will  pursue  it. 

aoo5  ACT  IIII.  SCENE  VI. 

Lady.  D.  Turfe.  Squire  Tub.  Hilts.  Puppy.  Clay. 

Lad.  And  as  I  told  thee,  shee  was  intercepted 

By  the  Squire  here,  my  sonne  :  and  this  bold  Ruffin 

His  man,  who  safely  would  have  carried  her 
2010  Vnto  her  Father  ;  and  the  Chanon  Hugh  ; 

But  for  more  care  of  the  security, 

My  Huisher  hath  her  now,  in  his  grave  charge. 
D.  Tur.   Now  on  my  faith  ,  and  holy-dom,  we  are 

Beholden  to  your  worship.    She's  a  Girle, 
2Ol5  A  foolish  Girle,  and  soone  may  tempted  be  : 

But  if  this  day  passe  well  once  ore  her  head, 

He  wish  her  trust  to  her  selfe.  For  I  have  beene 

A  very  mother  to  her,  though  I  say  it. 

"-Sj 

Tub.  Madam,  'tis  late,  and  Pancridge  is  i'  your  way  : 
2O2O  I  thinke  your  Ladiship  forgets  your  selfe. 

Lad.  Your  mind  runs  much  on  Pancridge.   Well,  young  Squire, 
The  black  Oxe  never  trod  yet  O  your  foot : 
These  idle  Phant'sies  will  forsake  you  one  day. 
Come  Mrs.  Turfe,  will  you  goe  take  a  walke 
2O25  Over  the  fields  to  Pancridge,  to  your  husband  ? 

D.  Tur.  Madam,  I  had  beene  there  an  houre  agoe  : 
But  that  I  waited  on  my  man  Ball  Puppy. 
What  Ball  I  say  ?  I  thinke  the  idle  slouch 
Be  falne  asleepe  i'  the  barne,  he  stayes  so  long. 
2o3o       Pup.   Sattin,  i'  the  name  of  velvet-Sfl^m,  Dame  ! 
The  Divell !   O  the  Divell  is  in  the  barne  : 
Helpe,  helpe,  a  legion—Spirit  legion, 
Is  in  the  barne  !  in  every  straw  a  Divell. 

Tur.  Why  do'st  thou  bawle  so  Puppy  ?  Speake,  what  ailes  thee  ? 
2035       Pup.  My  name's  Ball  Puppy,  I  ha'  seene  the  Divell 
Among  the  straw  :   O  for  a  Crosse  !   a  Collop 
Of  Friar  Bacon,  or  a  conjuring  stick 
Of  Doctor  Faustus  \  Spirits  are  in  the  barne. 

Tub.  How  !  Spirits  in  the  barne  ?  Basket,  goe  see. 
2040       Hil.  Sir,  an'  you  were  my  Master  ten  times  over, 

And  Squire  to  boot ;  I  know,  and  you  shall  pardon  me  : 
Send  me  'mong  Divels  ?  I  zee  you  love  me  not  : 
Hell  be  at  their  game  :  He  not  trouble  them. 

Tub.  Goe  see  ;  I  warrant  thee  there's  no  such  matter. 
2045       Hil.    An'  they  were  Giants,  't  were  another  matter. 
But  Divells  !  No, if  I  be  torne  in  peeces, 
What  is  your  warrant  worth  ?  He  see  the  Feind 
Set  fire  o'  the  barne,  ere  I  come  there. 

D.  Tur. 
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D.  Tur.  Now  all  Zaints  blesse  us,  and  if  he  be  there  , 
2o5o  He  is  an  ugly  spright,  I  warrant.   Pup.  As  ever 

Held  flesh-hooke,  Dame,  or  handled  fire-forke  rather  : 
They  have  put  me  in  a  sweet  pickle, Dame  : 
But  that  my  'Lz&y-Valentine  smels  of  muske, 
I  should  be  asham'd  to  presse  into  this  presence. 
2o55       Lad.  Basket,  I  pray  thee  see  what  is  the  miracle  ! 

Tub.  Come,  goe  with  me  :  He  lead.  Why  stand'st  thou  man  ? 

Hit.  Cocks  pretious  Master,  you  are  not  mad  indeed  ? 
You  will  not  goe  to  hell  before  your  time  ? 

Tub.  Why  art  thou  thus  afraid  ?  Hit.  No,  not  afraid : 
2060  But  by  your  leave,  lie  come  no  neare  the  barne. 

Tur.  Puppy  \  wilt  thou  goe  with  me  ?  Pup.  How  ?  goe  with  you  ? 
Whither, into  the  Barne  ?  To  whom,  the  Divell  ? 
Or  to  doe  what  there  ?  to  be  torne  'mongst  'hum  ? 
Stay  for  my  Master,  the  High  Constable, 
2o65  Or  In-and-in,  the  Head-borough  ;  let  them  goe, 
Into  the  Barne  with  warrant ;  seize  the  Feind  ; 
And  set  him  in  the  stocks  for  his  ill  rule  : 
'Tis  not  for  me  that  am  but  flesh  and  blood  , 
To  medle  with  'un.  Vor  I  cannot,  nor  I  wu'  not. 
2070       Lad.  I  pray  thee  Tripoly,  looke,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Tub.  That  shall  I  Madam.  Hil.  Heaven  protect  my  Master. 
I  tremble  every  joynt  till  he  be  back. 

Pup.   Now,  now,  even  now  they  are  tearing  him  in  peeces  : 
Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs,  and  armes, 
2075  Like  Loggets  at  a  Peare-tree  :  He  to  the  hole, 
Peepe  in,  and  looke  whether  he  lives  or  dies. 

Hil.   I  would  not  be  i'  my  Masters  coat  for  thousands. 

Pup.  Then  pluck  it  off,  and  turne  thy  selfe  away. 

0  the  Divell !  the  Divell !  the  Divell !  Hil.  Where  man?  where? 
2080       D.  Tur.  Alas  that  ever  wee  were  borne.   So  neere  too  ? 

Pup.  The  Squire  hath  him  in  his  hand,  and  leads  him 
Out  by  the  Collar.   D.  Tur.  O  this  is  lohn  Clay. 

Lad.  lohn  Clay  at  Pancrace,  is  there  to  be  married. 

Tub.  This  was  the  spirit  reveld  i'  the  Barne. 
2085       Pup.  The  Divell  hee  was  :  was  this  he  was  crawling 
Among  the  Wheat-straw  ?  Had  it  beene  the  Barley, 

1  should  ha'  tane  him  for  the  Divell  in  drinke  ; 
The  Spirit  of  the  Bride-ale  :  But  poore  lohn, 

Tame  lohn  of  Clay,  that  sticks  about  the  bung-hole — 
2090       Hil.  If  this  be  all  your  Divell,  I  would  take 

In  hand  to  conjure  him  :   But  hell  take  me 

If  ere  I  come  in  a  right  Divels  walke, 

If  I  can  keepe  me  out  on't.   Tub.  Well  meant  Hilts. 

Lad.  But  how  came  Clay  thus  hid  here  i'  the  straw, 
2095  When  newes  was  brought,  to  you  all  hee  was  ztPancridge-, 

And  you  beleev'd  it?  D.  Tur.  Justice  Brambles  man 

Told  me  so,  Madam  :  And  by  that  same  token, 

And  other  things,  he  had  away  my  Daughter, 

And 
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And  two  seal'd  bags  of  money.  Lad.  Where's  the  Squire  ? 
2100  Is  hee  gone  hence  ?  Tub.  H'  was  here  Madam,  but  now. 
Clay.  Is  the  Huy  and  Cry  past  by  ?  Pup.  1,1,  lohn  Clay. 
Clay.  And  am  I  out  of  danger  to  be  hang'd  ? 
Pup.  Hang'd  lohn?  yes  sure;  unlesse,as  with  the  Proverbe, 
You  meane  to  make  the  choice  of  your  owne  gallowes. 
3lo5       Cla.  Nay,  then  all's  well,  hearing  your  newes  Ball  Pupy, 
You  ha'  brought  from  Paddington,  I  ene  stole  home  here, 
And  thought  to  hide  me,  in  the  Barne  ere  since. 

Pup.  O  wonderfull !   and  newes  was  brought  us  here, 
You  were  at  Pancridge,  ready  to  be  married. 
2110       Cla.  No  faith,  I  nere  was  furder  then  the  Barne. 

D.  Tur.   Haste  Puppy.  Call  forth  Mistris  Dido  Wispe , 
My  Ladies  Gentle-woman,  to  her  Lady  ; 
And  call  your  selfe  forth,  and  a  couple  of  maids, 
To  waite  upon  me  :  we  are  all  undone  ! 
21 15  My  Lady  is  undone  !  her  fine  young  sonne  , 

The  Squire  is  got  away.  Lad.  Haste,  haste,  good  Valentine. 
D.  Tur.  And  you  lohn  Clay  ;  you  are  undone  too  !  All  ! 
My  husband  is  undone,  by  a  true  key, 
But  a  falfe  token  :   And  my  selfe's  undone, 
2I2O  By  parting  with  my  Daughter,  who'll  be  married 
To  some  body,  that  she  should  not,  if  wee  haste  not. 


ACT  V.  SCENE  I. 
Tub.  Pol-marten. 

Tub.  T  Pray  thee  good  Pol-marten,  shew  thy  diligence, 
2125  -L  And  faith  in  both  :   Get  her,  but  so  disguis'd, 

The  Chanon  may  not  know  her,  and  leave  me 
To  plot  the  rest  :  I  will  expect  thee  here. 

Pol.  You  shall  Squire.   He  performe  it  with  all  care  , 
If  all  my  Ladies  Ward-robe  will  disguise  her. 
2l3o  Come  Mistris  Awdrey.   Awd.   Is  the  Squire  gone? 

Pol.  Hee'll  meet  us  by  and  by,  where  he  appointed  : 
You  shall  be  brave  anone,  as  none  shall  know  you. 

ACT  V.  SCENE  II. 

Clench.  Medlay.  Pan.  Scriben. 

To  them. 

2135  Tub  Hilts. 

Cle.  I  wonder,  where  the  Queenes  High  Constable  is  ! 
I  veare,  they  ha'  made  'nun  away.    Med.   No  zure;  The  Justice 
Dare  not  conzent  to  that.   Hee'll  zee'un  forth  comming. 

P  Pan. 
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Pan.  He  must,  vor  wee  can  all  take  corpulent  oath, 
2140  Wee  zaw  'un  goe  in  there.  Scr.    I,  upon  record  ! 

The  Clock  dropt  twelve  at  Maribone.  Med.  You  are  right,  D'oge  \ 
Zet  downe  to  a  minute,  now  'tis  a'  most  vowre. 

Cle.  Here  comes  Squire  Tub.  Scr.  And's  Governour,   Mr.  Basket. 
Hilts  ,  doe  you  know  'hun,  a  valiant  wise  vellow  ! 
2145  Az  tall  a  man  on  his  hands,  as  goes  on  veet. 

Blesse  you  Mass'  Basket.  Hit.  Thanke  you  good  D'oge.  Tub.  who's  that? 
Hil.  D'oge  Scriben,  the  great  Writer  Sir  of  Chalcot. 
Tub.  And,  who  the  rest  ?  Hil.  The  wisest  heads  o'  the  hundred. 
Medlay  the  loyner,  Head-borough  of  Islington, 
2i5o  Pan  ofBelsize,  and  Clench  the  Leach  of  Hamsted. 
The  High-Constables  Counsell,  here  of  Finsbury. 

Tub.  Prezent  me  to  'hem,  Hilts,  Squire  Tub  of  Totten. 
Hil.  Wise  men  of  Finsbury  :  make  place  for  a  Squire, 
I  bring  to  your  acquaintance,  Tub  of  Totten. 
2i55  Squire  Tub,  my  Master,  loves  all  men  of  vertue. 

And  longs  (az  one  would  zay)  till  he  be  one  on  you. 

Cle.   His  worship's  wel'  cun  to  our  company  : 
Would  't  were  wiser  for  'hun.  Pan.  Here  be  some  on  us, 
Are  call'd  the  witty  men,  over  a  hundred. 
2160       Scr.   And  zome  a  thousand,  when  the  Muster  day  comes. 

Tub.  I  long  (as  my  man  Hilts  said,  and  my  Governour) 
To  be  adopt  in  your  society. 
Can  any  man  make  a  Masque  here  i'  this  company  ? 

Pan.  A  Masque,  what's  that  ?  Scr.  A  mumming,  or  a  shew. 
2i65  With  vizards,  and  fine  clothes.   Cle.  A  disguise,  neighbour, 
Is  the  true  word  :  There  stands  the  man,  can  do't  Sir. 
Medlay  the  Joyner,  In-and-in  of  Islington, 
The  onely  man  at  a  disguize  in  Midlesex. 

Tub.   But  who  shall  write  it  ?  Hil.  Scriben,  the  great  Writer. 
2170       Scr.  Hee'll  do't  alone  Sir,  He  v/ill  joyne  with  no  man  : 
Though  he  be  a  Joyner,  in  designe  he  cals  it. 
He  must  be  sole  Inventer  :  In-and-in. 
Drawes  with  no  other  in's  project,  hee'll  tell  you, 
It  cannot  else  be  feazeable,  or  conduce  : 
2175  Those  are  his  ruling  words  ?  Pleaze  you  to  heare  'hun  ? 
Tub.  Yes  Mr.  In-and-in,   I  have  heard  of  you. 
Med.  I  can  doe  nothing,  I.  Cle.  Hee  can  doe  all  Sir. 
Med.  They'll  tell  you  so.  Tub.  I'ld  have  a  toy  presented, 
A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a  storie  of  my  selfe, 
2180  You  can  expresse  a  Tub.  Med.  If  it  conduce 
To  the  designe,  what  ere  is  feazeable  : 
I  can  expresse  a  Wash-house  (If  need  be) 
With  a  whole  pedigree  of  Tubs.    Tub.   No,  one 
Will  be  enough  to  note  our  name,  and  family  : 
2i85  Squire  Tub  of  Totten,  and  to  shew  my  adventures 
This  very  day.   I'ld  have  it  in  Tubs-Hall, 
At  Totten-Court,  my  Ladie  Mothers  house, 
My  house  indeed,  for  I  am  heire  to  it. 
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Med.  If  I  might  see  the  place,  and  had  survey'd  it, 
2190  I  could  say  more  :  For  all  Invention,  Sir, 

Comes  by  degrees,  and  on  the  view  of  nature; 

A  world  of  things,  concurre  to  the  designe, 

Which  make  it  feazible,  if  Art  conduce. 

Tub.  You  say  well,  witty  Mr.  In-and-in. 
2ig5  How  long  ha'  you  studied  Ingine  ?  Med.   Since  I  first 

loyn'd,  or  did  in-lay  in  wit,  some  vorty  yeare. 
Tub.  A  pretty  time !  Basket,  goe  you  and  waite 

On  Master  In-and-in  to  Totten-Court, 

And  all  the  other  wise  Masters  ;  shew  'hem  the  Hall  : 
2200  And  taste  the  language  of  the  buttery  to  'hem  ; 

Let  'hem  see  all  the  Tubs  about  the  house, 

That  can  raise  matter,  till  I  come  —  which  shall  be 

Within  an  houre  at  least.   Cle.   It  will  be  glorious  , 

If  In-and-in  will  undertake  it,  Sir  : 
22o5  He  has  a  monstrous  medlay  wit  o'  his  owne. 

Tub.   Spare  for  no  cost,  either  in  boords,  or  hoops, 

To  architect  your  Tub  :   Ha'  you  nere  a  Cooper 

At  London  call'd  Vitruvius?  send  for  him ; 

Or  old  lohn  Hay  wood,  call  him  to  you,  to  helpe. 
2210       Scr.   He  scornes  the  motion,  trust  to  him  alone. 


ACT  V.  Sc  ENE  III. 

Lady.  Tub.D.  Tur.  Clay. Puppy.  Wispe. 
Preamble.  Turfe. 

Lad.  O, here's  the  Squire  !  you  slip'd  us  finely  sonne  ! 
22i5  These  manners  to  your  Mother,  will  commend  you  ; 
But  in  an  other  age,  not  this  :  well  Tripoly, 
Your  Father,  good  Sir  Peter  (rest  his  bones) 
Would  not  ha'  done  this  :  where's  my  Huisher  Martin  ? 
And  your  faire  Mrs.  Awdrey  ?  Tub.  I  not  see  'hem, 
2220  No  creature,  but  the  foure  wise  Masters  here, 

Of  Finsbury  Hundred,  came  to  cry  their  Constable, 
Who  they  doe  say  is  lost.  D.  Tur.  My  husband  lost  ? 
And  my  fond  Daughter  lost  ?  I  feare  mee  too. 
Where  is  your  Gentleman,  Madam  ?  Poore  lohn  Clay, 
2225  Thou  hast  lost  thy  A  wdrey.  Cla.  I  ha'  lost  my  wits  , 
My  little  wits,  good  Mother ;  I  am  distracted. 

Pup.  And  I  have  lost  my  Mistris  Dido  Wispe  , 
Who  frownes  upon  her  Puppy,  Hanniball. 
Losse  !   losse  on  every  side  !  a  publike  losse  ! 
223o  Losse  o'  my  Master  !  losse  of  his  Daughter  !  losse 
Of  Favour,  Friends,  my  Mistris  !  losse  of  all  ! 

Pre.  What  Cry  is  this  ?  Tur.  My  man  speakes  of  some  losse. 
Pup.  My  Master  is  found  :  Good  luck,  and't  be  thy  will, 
Light  on  us  all.  D.  Tur.  O  husband,  are  you  a  live  ? 

P  2  They 
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2235  They  said  you  were  lost.   Tur.  Where's  Justice  Brambles  Clarke  ? 

Had  he  the  money  that  I  sent  for  ?  D.  Tur.  Yes, 

Two  houres  agoe  ;  two  fifty  pounds  in  silver, 

And  A  wdrey  too.   Tur.  Why  A  wdrey  ?  who  sent  for  her  ? 

D.  Tur.  You  Master  Turfe  ,  the  fellow  said.  Tur.  Hee  lyed. 
2240  I  am  cozen'd,  rob'd,  undone  :  your  man's  a  Thiefe, 

And  run  away  with  my  Daughter,  Mr.  Bramble  , 

And  with  my  money.    Lad.    Neighbour  Turfe  have  patience, 

I  can  assure  you  that  your  Daughter  is  safe, 

But  for  the  monies  I  know  nothing  of. 
2245       Tur.  My  money  is  my  Daughter  ;   and  my  Daughter 

She  is  my  money,  Madam.  Pre.  I  doe  wonder 

Your  Ladiship  comes  to  know  any  thing 

In  these  affaires.  Lad.  Yes,  Justice  Bramble 

I  met  the  maiden  i'  the  fields  by  chance, 
225o  I'  the  Squires  company  my  sonne  :  How  hee 

Lighted  upon  her,  himselfe  best  can  tell. 
Tub.  I  intercepted  her ,  as  comming  hither, 

To  her  Father,  who  sent  for  her,  by  Miles  Metaphore, 

Justice  Preambles  Clarke.   And  had  your  Ladiship 
2255  Not  hindred  it,   I  had  paid  fine  Mr.  Justice 

For  his  young  warrant,  and  new  Purs'yvant, 

He  serv'd  it  by  this  morning.  Pre.   Know  you  that  Sir  ? 
Lad.   You  told  me,  Squire,  a  quite  other  tale, 

But  I  beleev'd  you  not,  which  made  me  send 
2260  A  wdrey  another  way,  by  my  Pol-marten  : 

And  take  my  journey  back  to  Kentish-Towne, 

Where  we  found  lohn-Clav  hidden  i'  the  barne, 

To  scape  the  Huy  and  Cry;  and  here  he  is. 

Tur.  John  Clay  age'n  !  nay,  then — set  Cock  a  hoope  : 
2265  I  ha'  lost  no  Daughter,  nor  no  money ,  Justice. 

lohn  Clay  shall  pay.   He  looke  to  you  now  John. 

Vaith  out  it  must,  as  good  at  night,  as  morning. 

I  am  ene  as  vull  as  a  Pipers  bag  with  joy, 

Or  a  great  Gun  upon  carnation  day  ! 
2270  I  could  weepe  Lions  teares  to  see  you  lohn. 

'Tis  but  two  viftie  pounds  I  ha'  ventur'd  for  you  : 

But  now  I  ha'  you,  you  shall  pay  whole  hundred. 

Run  from  your  Burroughs,  sonne  :  faith  ene  be  hang'd. 

An'  you  once  earth  your  selfe,  lohn,  i'  the  barne, 
2275  I  ha'  no  Daughter  vor  you  :  Who  did  verret  'hun. 

D.  Tur.  My  Ladies  sonne, the  Squire  here,  vetch'd  d'hun  out. 

Puppy  had  put  us  all  in  such  a  uright , 

We  thought  the  Devill  was  i'  the  barne  ;   and  no  body 

Durst  venture  o'  hun.    Tur.   I  am  now  resolv'd, 
2280  Who  shall  ha'  my  Daughter.  D.  Tur.  Who  ?  Tur.  He  best  deserves  her. 

Hf  re  comes  the  Vicar.  Chanon  Hugh,  we  ha'  vound 

lohn  Clay  agen  !  the  matter's  all  come  round. 

ACT. 
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ACT  V.  SCENE  IV. 

To  them 
Chanon  Hugh. 

2285       Hugh.  Is  Metaphore  return'd  yet  ?    Pre.  All  is  turn'd 
Here  to  confusion  :  we  ha'  lost  our  plot ; 
I  feare  my  man  is  run  away  with  the  money, 
And  Clay  is  found,  in  whom  old  Turfe  is  sure 
To  save  his  stake.   Hug.  What  shall  wee  doe  then  Justice  ? 
2290       Pre.  The  Bride  was  met  i'  the  young  Squires  hands. 

Hug.  And  what's  become  of  her  ?  Pre.  None  here  can  tell. 
Tub.  Was  not  my  Mothers  man,  Pol—marten,with  you  ? 
And  a  strange  Gentlewoman  in  his  company, 
Of  late  here,  Chanon  ?  Hug.  Yes,  and  I  dispatch'd  'hem. 
2295       Tub.  Dispatch'd  'hem !  how  doe  you  meanePjf/wg'.Why  married  'hem. 
As  they  desir'd  ;  But  now.   Tub.  And  doe  you  know 
WThat  you  ha'  done,  Sir  Hugh  ?  Hug.  No  harme,  I  hope. 
Tztb.  You  have  ended  all  the  Quarrell.  Awdrey  is  married. 
Lad.   Married!  to  whom?  Tur.    My  Daughter  A  wdrey  married  , 
23oo  And  she  not  know  of  it.   D.  Tur.   Nor  her  Father,  or  Mother  ! 

Lad.  Whom  hath  she  married  ?  Tub.  Your  Pol-marten,  Madam. 
A  Groome  was  never  dreamt  of.   Tur.  Is  he  a  man  ? 

Lad.  That  he  is  Turfe,  and  a  Gentleman,  I  ha'  made  him. 
D.  Tur.  Nay,  an  'he  be  a  Gentleman,  let  her  shift. 
23o5       Hug.  She  was  so  brave,  I  knew  her  not,  I  sweare; 
And  yet  I  married  her  by  her  owne  name. 
But  she  was  so  disguis'd,  so  Lady-like  ; 
I  thinke  she  did  not  know  her  selfe  the  while  ! 
I  married  'hem  as  a  meere  paire  of  strangers  : 
23lo  And  they  gave  out  themselves  for  such.  Lad.  I  wish  'hem 
Much  joy,  as  they  have  given  me  hearts  ease. 

Tub.   Then  Madam,  He  intreat  you  now  remit 
Your  jealousie  of  me  ;  and  please  to  take 
All  this  good  company  home  with  you  ,   to  supper  : 
23 15  Wee'll  have  a  merry  night  of  it,  and  laugh. 

Lad.   A  right  good  motion,  Squire  ;  which  I  yeeld  to. 
And  thanke  them  to  accept  it.   Neighbour  Turfe, 
He  have  you  merry,  and  your  wife  :  And  you  , 
Sir  Hugh,  be  pardon'd  this  your  happy  error. 
232O  By  Justice  Preamble, your  friend  and  patron. 

Pre.  If  the  young  Squire  can  pardon  it,   I  doe. 

ACT  V.    SCENE  V. 

Puppy.  Dido.  Hugh 

tarry  behind. 

Pup.  Stay  my  deare  Dido,  and  good  Vicar  Hugh, 
2325  We  have  a  busines  with  you  :  In  short,  this 

If 
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If  you  dare  knit  another  paire  of  strangers, 
Dido  of  Carthage  ,  and  her  Countrey-man, 
Stout  Hanniball  stands  to't.    I  have  ask'd  consent, 
And  she  hath  granted.  Hug.  But  saith  Dido  so  ? 
233o       Did.  From  what  Ball-Hanny  hath  said,  I  dare  not  goe. 
Hug.  Come  in  then,  He  dispatch  you.   A  good  supper 
Would  not  be  lost  ,  good  company,  good  discourse  ; 
But  above  all  where  wit  hath  any  source. 


ACT  V.  SCENE  VI. 

2335  Pol-marten.  Awdrey.  Tub.  Lady.  Preamble. 

Turfe.  D.  Turfe.  Clay. 

Lad.   After  the  hoping  of  your  pardon,  Madam, 

For  many  faults  committed.    Here  my  wife, 

And  I  doe  stand,  expecting  your  mild  doome. 
2340       Lad.   I  wish  thee  joy  Pol-marten  ;  and  thy  wife  : 

As  much  ,   Mrs.  Pol-marten.  Thou  hast  trick'd  her 

Vp  very  fine,  me  thinkes.   Pol.   For  that  I  made 

Bold  with  your  Ladiships  Wardrobe,  but  have  trespass'd 

Within  the  limits  of  your  leave —  I  hope. 
2346       Lad.  I  give  her  what  she  weares.   I  know  all  women 

Love  to  be  fine.   Thou  hast  deserv'd  it  of  me  : 

I  am  extreamely  pleas'd  with  thy  good  fortune. 

Welcome  good  Justice  Preamble  ;  And  Turfe, 

Looke  merrily  on  your  Daughter  :  She  has  married 
235o  A  Gentleman.  Tur.  So  me  thinkes.  I  dare  not  touch  her 

She  is  so  fine  :  yet  I  will  say,  God  blesse  her. 

D.  Tur.  And  I  too,  my  fine  Daughter.   I  could  love  her 

Now,  twice  as  well,  as  if  Clay  had  her. 

Tub.   Come,  come,  my  Mother  is  pleas'd.   I  pardon  all, 
2355  Pol-marten  in,  and  waite  upon  my  Lady. 

Welcome  good  Ghests  :  see  supper  be  serv'd  in  , 

With  all  the  plenty  of  the  house,  and  worship. 

I  must  conferre  with  Mr.  In-and-in, 

About  some  alterations  in  my  Masque  ; 
236o  Send  Hilts  out  to  me  :   Bid  him  bring  the  Councell 

Of  Finsbury  hither.   He  have  such  a  night 

Shall  make  the  name  of  Totten-Court  immortall  : 

And  be  recorded  to  posterity. 

ACT  V.  SCENE  VII. 
2365  Tub.  Medlay.  Clench.  Pan.  Scriben.  Hilts. 

Tub.  O  Mr.  In-and-in,  what  ha'  you  done  ? 

Med.  Survey'd  the  place  Sir,  and  design'd  the  ground, 

Or 
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Or  stand  still  of  the  worke  :  And  this  it  is. 
First,  I  have  fixed  in  the  earth,  a  Tub ; 
2870  And  an  old  Tub,  like  a  Salt-Peeter  Tub, 

Preluding  by  your  Fathers  name  Sir  Peeter, 
And  the  antiquity  of  your  house,  and  family, 
Originall  from  Salt-Peeter.   Tub.  Good  yfaith, 
You  ha'  shewne  reading,  and  antiquity  here,  Sir. 
2875       Med.   I  have  a  little  knowledge  in  designe, 
Which  I  can  varie  Sir  to  Infinite. 

Tub.  AdlnfinitumSiryoumeane.   Med.  I  doe. 
I  stand  not  on  my  Latine,  He  invent, 
But  I  must  be  alone  then,  joyn'd  with  no  man. 
238o  This  we  doe  call  the  Stand-still  of  our  worke. 

Tub.  Who  are  those  wee  ?  you  now  joyn'd  to  your  selfe. 
Med.  I  meane  my  selfe  still,  in  the  plurall  number, 
And  out  of  this  wee  raise  our  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Tub.  No,  Mr.  In-and-in,  my  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
2385  By  your  leave,  I  am  Tub,  the  Tale's  of  me  , 
And  my  adventures  !  I  am  Squire  Tub, 
Subjectum  Fabula.  Med.  But  I  the  Author. 

Tub.  The  Worke-man  Sir  !  the  Artificer  !  I  grant  you. 
So  S£tf//ow-Lawreat;  was  oiElinour  Bumming: 
23go  But  she  the  subject  of  the  Rout,  and  Tunning. 

Cle.  He  has  put  you  to  it,  Neighbour  In-and-in. 
Pan.  Doe  not  dispute  with  him,  he  still  will  win. 
That  paies  for  all.  Scr.  Are  you  revis'd  o'  that  ? 
A  man  may  have  wit,  and  yet  put  off  his  hat. 
23g5       Med.  Now,  Sir  this  Tub,  I  will  have  capt  with  paper  : 
A  fine  oild  Lanterne-paper,  that  we  use. 

Pan.  Yes  every  Barber,  every  Cutler  has  it. 
Med.  Which  in  it  doth  containe  the  light  to  the  busines. 
And  shall  with  the  very  vapour  of  the  Candle, 
2400  Drive  all  the  motions  of  our  matter  about  : 
As  we  present  'hem.  For  example,  first 
The  worshipfull  Lady  Tub.   Tub.  Right  worshipfull, 
I  pray  you,  I  am  worshipfull  my  selfe. 

Med.  Your  Squire-ships  Mother,  passeth  by  (her  Huisher, 
2405  Mr.  Pol-marten  bareheaded  before  her) 

In  her  velvet  Gowne.    Tub.   But  how  shall  the  Spectators  ? 
As  it  might  be  ,  I ,  or  Hilts  ,  know  'tis  my  Mother  ? 
Or  that  Pol-marten  there  that  walkes  before  her. 

Med.   O  wee  doe  nothing,  if  we  cleare  not  that. 

2410       Cle.  You  ha'  scene  none  of  his  workes  Sir  ?  Pan.  All  the  postures 
Of  the  train'd  bands  o'  the  Countrey.    Scr.    All  their  colours. 

Pan.  And  all  their  Captaines.   Cle.    All  the  Cries  o'  the  Citie  : 
And  all  the  trades  i'  their  habits.   Scr.   He  has  his  whistle 
Of  command:  Seat  of  authority  ! 
2-4 15  And  virge  to'interpret,  tip'd  with  silver,  Sir 

You  know  not  him.    Tub.  Well,  I  will  leave  all  to  him  : 

Med.  Give  me  the  briefe  o'  your  subject.  Leave  the  whole 

State 
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State  of  the  thing  to  me.  Hil.  Supper  is  ready,  Sir. 
My  Lady  cals  for  you.   Tub.  He  send  it  you  in  writing. 
2420       Med.  Sir,  I  will  render  feazible,  and  facile, 
What  you  expect.   Tub.  Hilts,  be't  your  care  , 
To  see  the  Wise  of  Finsbury  made  welcome: 
The  Squire      Let  'hem  want  nothing.    Iz  old  Rosin  sent  for  ? 

Hil.   Hee's  come  within.   Scri.  Lord  !  what  a  world  of  busines 
3^25  The  Squire  dispatches  !  Med.   Hee  is  a  learned  man: 

I  thinke  there  are  but  vew  o'  the  Innes  o'  Court, 

Tkertstfol-     Or  ^e  Innes  o'  Chancery  like  him.  Cle.  Care  to  fit  'un  then. 
low. 

ACT.  V.  SCENE  VIII. 

lack.  Hilts. 

2430       lac.  Vender's  another  wedding,  Master  Basket, 

Brought  in  by  Vicar  Hugh.  Hil.  what  are  they,  lack  ? 

lac.  The  High  Constables  Man ,  Ball  Hanny;  and  Mrs.  Wispes, 
Our  Ladies  woman.    Hil.   And  are  the  Table  merry  ? 

lac.  There's  a  young  Tile-maker  makes  all  laugh  ; 
2435  He  will  not  eate  his  meat,  but  cryes  at  th'  boord  , 

He  shall  be  hang'd.  Hil.  He  has  lost  his  wench  already  : 
As  good  be  hang'd.  lac.  Was  she  that  is  Pol-marten, 
Our  fellowes  Mistris,  wench  to  that  sneake-/0/?»  ? 

Hil.   I  faith,  Black  lack,  he  should  have  beene  her  Bride-groome  : 
2440  But  I  must  goe  to  waite  o'  my  wise  Masters. 

lack,  you  shall  waite  on  me,  and  see  the  Maske  anone  : 
I  am  halfe  Lord  Chamberlin,  i'  my  Masters  absence. 

lac.   Shall  wee  have  a  Masque  ?  Who  makes  it?  Hil.  In-and-in. 
The  Maker  of  Islington  :  Come  goe  with  me 
2445  To  the  sage  sentences  of  Finsbury. 

ACT.  V.  SCENE  IX. 

2  Groomes. 

Gro.  I.   Come,  give  us  in  the  great  Chaire,  for  my  Lady  ; 
And  set  it  there  :  and  this  for  Justice  Bramble. 
2460       Gro.  2.   This  for  the  Squire  my  Master,  on  the  right  hand. 

Gro.  i.  And  this  for  the  High  Constable.   Gro.  2.  This  his  wife. 
Gro.   i.   Then  for  the  Bride,  and  Bride-groome,  here  Pot-marten. 
Gro.  2.   And  she  Pol-marten,  at  my  Ladies  feet. 
Gro.  i.  Right.   Gro.  2.  And  beside  them  Mr.  Hannibal  I  Puppy. 
2455      Gro.  i.  And  his  shee  Puppy,  Mrs.  Wispe  that  was  : 
Here's  all  are  in  the  note.  Gro.  2.  No,  Mr.  Vicar  : 
The  petty  Chanon  Hugh.  Gro.  i.  And  Cast-by  Clay  : 
There  they  are  all.  Tub.  Then  cry  a  Hall,  a  Hall ! 
'Tis  merry  in  Tottenham  Hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 
2460  Come  Father  Rozin  with  your  Fidle  now, 
Loud  musickt.  And  two  tall-toters  :  Flourish  to  the  Masque. 

ACT.  V. 
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ACT  V.  SCENE  X. 

Lady.  Preamble  before  her.  Tub.  Turfe.  D.  Turfe.  Pol-marten, 

Awdrey.  Puppy.  Wispe.  Hugh.  Clay.  All  take 

their  Seats.  Hilts  waits  on  the  by. 


Lad.  Neighbours,  all  welcome :  Now  doth  Totten-Hall 
Shew  like  a  Court :  and  hence  shall  first  be  call'd  so. 
Your  witty  short  confession  Mr.  Vicar, 
Within  hath  beene  the  Prologue,  and  hath  open'd 
2470  Much  to  my  sonnes  device,  his  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Tub.   Let  my  Masque  shew  it  selfe  :  And  In-and-in, 
The  Architect,  appeare  :   I  heare  the  whistle. 

Med.  Thus  rise  I  first,  in  my  light  linnen  breeches, 

To  run  the  meaning  over  in  short  speeches. 
2475  Here  is  a  Tub ;  A  Tub  of  Totten-Court : 

An  ancient  Tub,  hath  call'd  you  to  this  sport  : 
His  Father  was  a  Knight,  the  rich  Sir  Peeter  ; 
Who  got  his  wealth  by  a  Tub,  and  by  Salt- Peeter  : 
And  left  all  to  his  Lady  Tub  ;  the  mother 
2480  Of  this  bold  Squire  Tub,  and  to  no  other. 

Now  of  this  Tub,  and's  deeds,  not  done  in  ale, 
Observe,  and  you  shall  see  the  very  Tale. 

The  first  Motion. 


Hil.  Peace. 

Medlay  ap- 
peares  above 
the  Curtain. 


Med.  Here  Chanon  Hugh,  first  brings  to  Totten-Hall 
2485  The  high  Constables  councell,  tels  the  Squire  all; 

Which,  though  discover'd  (give  the  Divell  his  due  :) 
The  wise  of  Finsbury  doe  still  pursue. 
Then  with  the  Justice,  doth  he  counterplot, 
And  his  Clarke  Metaphore,  to  cut  that  knot : 
2490  Whilst  Lady  Tub,  in  her  sad  velvet  Gowne, 

Missing  her  sonne,  doth  seeke  him  up  and  downe. 
Tub.  With  her  Pol-marten  bare  before  her.  Med.  Yes, 
I  have  exprest  it  here  in  figure,  and  Mis- 
tris  Wispe  her  woman,  holding  up  her  traine. 
2495       Tub.  I'  the  next  page  ,  report  your  second  straine. 

The  second  Motion. 

Med.  Here  the  high  Constable,  and  Sages  walke 

To  Church,  the  Dame,  the  Daughter,  Bride-maids  talke, 
Of  wedding  busines  ;  till  a  fellow  in  comes, 
25oo  Relates  the  robbery  of  one  Captaine  Thum's  : 

Chargeth  the  Bride-groome  with  it  :  Troubles  all, 
And  gets  the  Bride  ;  who  in  the  hands  doth  fall 
Of  the  bold  Squire,  but  thence  soone  is  tane 
By  the  sly  Justice,  and  his  Clarke  profane 
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He  drawes 
the  Curtain, 
and  discovers 
the  top  of 
the  Tub. 
Hil  Ha' 
Peace. 
Loud  Mu- 
sick. 


Hil.   Ha' 
Peace. 
Loud  Mu- 
sick. 
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25o5  In  shape  of  Pursuyvant ;  which  he  not  long 

Holds,  but  betrayes  all  with  his  trembling  tongue  : 
As  truth  will  breake  out,  and  shew,  &c. 

Tub.  O  thou  hast  made  him  kneele  there  in  a  corner, 
I  see  now  :  there  is  simple  honour  for  you  Hilts  ! 
25 IO       Hil.  Did  I  not  make  him  to  confesse  all  to  you  ? 

Tub.  True;  In-and-in  hath  done  you  right,  you  see. 
Thy  third  I  pray  thee,  witty  In-and-in. 

Cle.   The  Squire  commends  'un.  He  doth  like  all  well. 

Pan.  Hee  cannot  choose.  This  is  geare  made  to  sell. 


Hil.  Ha' 
peace. 
Loud  musick 


Hil  Ha' 
peace. 
Loud  Mu 
sick. 

2535 


The  third  Motion. 


Med.   The  carefull  Constable,  here  drooping  comes, 
In  his  deluded  search,  of  Captaine  T hum's. 
Puppy  brings  word,  his  Daughter's  run  away 
With  the  tall  Serving-man.   He  frights  Groome  Clay, 

252O  Out  of  his  wits.    Returneth  then  the  Squire, 

Mocks  all  their  paines,  and  gives  Fame  out  a  Lyar  : 
For  falsely  charging  Clay,  when  'twas  the  plot, 
Of  subtile  Bramble,  who  had  Awdrey  got, 
Into  his  hand,  by  this  winding  device. 

2525  The  Father  makes  a  reskue  in  a  trice: 

And  with  his  Daughter,  like  Saint  George  on  foot, 
Comes  home  triumphing,  to  his  deare  Hart  root. 
And  tell's  the  Lady  Tub,  whom  he  meets  there, 
Of  her  sonnes  courtesies,  the  Batchelor. 

253o  Whose  words  had  made  'hem  fall  the  Huy  and  Cry. 

When  Captaine  T  hum's  comming  to  aske  him,  why 
He  had  so  done  ?  He  cannot  yeeld  him  cause  : 
But  so  he  runs  his  neck  into  the  Lawes. 

The  fourth  Motion. 

Med.  The  Lawes,  who  have  a  noose  to  crack  his  neck, 
As  lustice  Bramble  tels  him,  who  doth  peck 
A  hundreth  pound  out  of  his  purse,  that  comes 
Like  his  teeth  from  him,  unto  Captaine  Thum's. 
T  hum's  is  the  Vicar  in  a  false  disguise  : 

2540  And  employes  Metaphore,  to  fetch  this  prize. 

Who  tels  the  secret  unto  Basket-Hilts, 
For  feare  of  beating.   This  the  Squire  quilts 
Within  his  Cap  ;   and  bids  him  but  purloine 
The  wench  for  him  :  they  two  shall  share  the  coine. 

2545  Which  the  sage  Lady  in  her  'foresaid  Gowne 

Breaks  off,  returning  unto  Kentish-Towne, 
To  seeke  her  Wispe  ;  taking  the  Squire  along, 
Who  finds  Clay  lohn,  as  hidden  in  straw  throng. 


Hil. 
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Hil.  O,  how  am  I  beholden  to  the  In  venter, 
255o  That  would  not,  on  record  against  me  enter  ! 
My  slacknesse  here,  to  enter  in  the  barne  , 
Well  In-and-in,  I  see  thou  canst  discerne  ! 

Tub.  On  with  your  last,  and  come  to  a  Conclusion. 

HH.  Ha' 

The  fift  Motion.  peacf- 

Loud  Mu- 
sicke. 

2555       Med.  The  last  is  knowne  ,  and  needs  but  small  infusion 

Into  your  memories,  by  leaving  in 

These  Figures  as  you  sit.  I,  In-and-in, 

Present  you  with  the  show  :  First  of  a  Lady 

Tub,  and  her  sonne,  of  whom  this  Masque  here,  made  I. 
256o  Then  Bride-groome  Pol,  and  Mistris  Pol  the  Bride  : 

With  the  sub-couple,  who  sit  them  beside. 
Tub.  That  onely  verse,  I  alter'd  for  the  better  ,  £u<pov(<x  gratia. 
Med.  Then  Justice  Bramble,  with  Sir  Hugh  the  Chanon : 

And  the  Bride's  Parents,   which  I  will  not  stan'on, 
2565  Or  the  lost  Clay,  with  the  recovered  Giles  : 

Who  thus  unto  his  Master,  him  'conciles  , 

On  the  Squires  word,  to  pay  old  Turfe  his  Club, 

And  so  doth  end  our  Tale,here,  of  a  Tub. 

The  end. 


E  P  I  L  0  G  V  E. 

25yo  Squire  TV B. 

THis  Tale  ofmee,  the  Tub  of  Totten-Court, 
A  Poet,  first  invented  for  your  sport. 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  most  empty  Tubs 

Rowling  in  love,  are  shewne  ;  and  with  what  rubs, 
2575  Ware  commonly  encountred :  When  the  wit 

Of  the  whole  Hundred  so  opposeth  it. 
Our  petty  Chanon's  forked  plot  in  chief e, 

Slie  lustice  arts  ,  with  the  High  Constables  Brief  e, 
And  brag  Commands  ;  my  Lady  Mothers  care\ 
258o        And  her  Pol-martens  fortune ;  with  the  rare 
Fate  of  Poor  e  lohn,  thus  tumbled  in  the  Caske; 

Got  In-and-in,  to  gi't  you  in  a  Masque  : 
That  you  be  pleas'd,  who  come  to  see  a  Play, 

With  those  that  heare,  and  tnarke  not  what  wee  say. 
2585  Wherein  the  Poets  fortune  is,  I  feare, 

Still  to  be  early  up ,  but  nere  the  neare. 


ANMERKUNGEN. 


Der  Titel  ist  natiirlich  nicht  wortlich  zu  nehmen,  sondern  «  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  »  =  a 
stupid  nonsensical  story  (Halliwell).  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  war  zu  Jonsons  Zeit  schon  sprich- 
wortlich  und  zahlreich  sind  die  Belegstellen  aus  der  damaligen  Literatur.  Im  neueren 
Drama  finden  wir  diese  Redensart  zuerst  in  Bale's  Comedye  concerning  Three  Laws,  i538, 
vor  : 

Ye  say  they  follow  your  law, 
And  vary  not  a  straw, 

Which  is  a  tale  of  a  tub.  (s.  a.  Schroer  p.  32). 
Wit  and  Science,  Dodsley-Hazlitt,  II,  335  : 

Wit.    Canst  thou  tell  me  thy  errand,  because  thou  art  gone  so  soon  ? 
Will.  I  can  remember  a  long  tale  of  a  man  in  the  moon, 
With  such  a  circumstance  and  such  flim-flam? 

What  should  I  make  a  broad  tree  of  every  little  shrub, 
And  keep  her  a  great  while  with  a  tale  of  a  tub  ? 
Weitere  Belege  sind  : 

Coverdale  :  You  shall  see  in  us  that  we  preached  no  lyes,  nor  tales  of  tubs,  but 
even  the  true  word  of  God.  (Cent.  Diet.) 

Misogonus,  i5jj  (Brandl,  Quellen  p.  469.  Z.  4Q/5o)  : 

I  haue  harde  a  whisperinge  of  such  a  thinge, 

I  must  neds  confesse  ; 

What  thinkst  thou  ?  I  hope  its  but  a  tale  of  a  tubb. 

Heywood,  Prov.  u.  Epigr.  Spens.  Soc.  I  p.  77  :  A  tale  of  a  tub,  your  tale  no  truth 
auouth. 

p.  189.  Epigram  116  :  Taste  of  a  Man's  Tales. 

A  tale  of  a  tub,  thy  tales  taste  all  of  ale. 
Not  of  pescod  ale,<ffr,  my  tales  are  not  stale. 

[=  pothouse  yarns.] 

Bei  Jonson  selbst  kehrt  die  Redensart  wieder  in  For  the  Honor  oj  Wales  :...  the  very 
beasts  of  Wales  s'  all  doe  more  then  your  men  pyt  in  bottills,  and  barrills,  there  was  a  tale 
of  a  tub  y'  faith,  (cit.  n.  d.  Fol.  p.  36.). 

Vgl.  auch  Chapman,  The  Ball,  p.  5o4b  :  This  is  a  tale  of  a  tub,  und  Hazlitt,  Engl.  Prov. 

i 

Lo.  1882.  p.  3g  u.  die  dort  gegebenen  Stellen. 

Im  iibrigen  sagt  uns  Jonson  im  folgenden  Prolog  genau,  was  er  uns  mit  seiner  «  Tale 
of  a  Tub  »  geben  will.  Vgl.  iiber  den  angeblichen  Ursprung  der  Redensart  :  Ward,  Engl. 
Dram.  Lit.  II,  379*. 

Das  Leitwort  auf  dem  Titelblatt  findet  sich  Catull.  XXII,  14. 

THE  PERSONS  THAT  ACT. 

JUST.  =  Justice  =  judge,  auch  haufig  bei  Shakespeare.  Preamble  :  cf.  Use  no 
preambles,  But  tell  me  plainly.  Grim  the  Collier,  Dodsl.-Hazl.  VIII,  455. 

Maribone  =  Marylebone,  die  Gegend  des  heutigen  Regent's  Park,  wo  auch  z.  Z.  der 
Konigin  Elisabeth  ein  Tiergarten  war. 
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In  MILES  METAPHOR  vermutet  Small,  The  Stage-Quarrel,  p.  16'  eine  Anspielung  auf 
den  Euphuismus. 

IN-AND-IN  MEDLAY  of  Islington,  Cooper  and  Headborough  :  Dieser  cooper  1st  Z. 
270  ein  «  jolly  Joyner  »  ;  vgl.  seine  eigne  Namenserklarung  Z.  1679  ff.  —  In-and-in  war  ein 
Wiirfelspiel,  das  von  2-3  Personen  mit  4  Wiirfeln  in  Wirtshausern  gern  gespielt  wurde. 
«  In  »  war,  wie  Nares  annimmt,  ein  doublet,  und  «  In-and-in  »  ein  doppeltes  doublet,  oder 
alle  4  Wiirfel  waren  mit  gleicher  Augenzahl  geworfen,  was  den  Gewinn  des  ganzen  Ein- 
satzes  brachte.  Bei  dem  Spiel  wurde  mit  falschen  Wiirfeln  oder  Biichsen  tiichtig  gemogelt. 
Auf  einen  solchen  Falschspieler  scheint  im  New  Inn,  III,  I  (ed.  Schelling  p.  464)  Bezug 
genommen  zu  sein  :  He  is  a  merchant  still,  adventurer,  At  in-and-in.  —  Es  wird  ferner 
erwahnt  in  Wit  Restored,  p.  21  und  Travels  of  Twelve-Pence,  i63o,  p.  y3  :  At  Passage  and 
at  Mumchance,  at  In-and  In,  Where  swearing  hath  bin  counted  Jor  no  sinne.  cit.  n.  Halliwell. 

Islington  :  das  I  kam  i.  d.  Fol.  A  nicht  mehr  zum  Abdruck,  dagegen  sind  in  B  noch 
schwache  Spuren  vorhanden. 

Headborough  :  etwa  Dorfschulze,  cf.  Shr.  Ind.  1.12;  manchmal  auch  =  third- 
borough  ;  a  parish  officer  identical  in  functions  with  the  petty  constable.  NED. 

CLENCH  :  veraltet  =  pun. 

Thirdborough  :  der  3.  Mann  im  Rang  i.  d.  Decennary  (Giff.},  cf.  Schmidt,  Sh.  Lex.  = 
a  kind  of  constable.  Shr.  Ind.  I,  12,  u.  LLL.  I,  i,  i85. 

D'OGE  :  =  Diogenes,  ein  Name,  dessen  Einfuhrung  wohl  durch  das  «  Fass  »  veran- 
lasst  wurde.  SCRIBEN  ist  aber  nach  Fleay,  Chr.  I,  370  nicht  aus  Chalcot,  sondern  Chilcot, 
Finsbury. 

BALL  PUPPY  :  Ball  =  Hannibal ;  Puppy  =«  Gelbschnabel,  Laff.  Puppy,  a  wrestler, 
finden  wir  in  Barthol.  Fair  wieder. 

FATHER  ROSIN  war  offenbar  ein  bekannter  Stadtmusikant,  vgl.  Anm.  Z.  263. 

FINSBURY  HUNDRED  :  F. -fields  od. -court  i.  N.  von  Moorgate,  der  bekannte  Tummel- 
platz  der  Bogenschiitzen  und  der  unteren  Klassen  der  Londoner  Bevolkerung. 

i 
Prologue. 

3      besser  :  Tub, 

4f.    Enthalten  das  Thema  unseres  Stiickes. 

7      lies  :  Clarke, 

9      1.  Lords, 

Whitson-lords  waren  die  Leiter  der  Pfingstfeste,  in  deren  Verlauf  viel  Whitson-ale 
getrunken  und  viel  getanzt  wurde,  auch  nachts  wurde  gefestet  (=  wakes). 

I.  Akt. 

Die  Scene  ist  vor  Tub's  Haus  in  Totten-Court. 

20      Beachte  hier  und  in  vielen  folgenden  Zeilen  die  Hinweise  auf  die  kalte  Jahreszeit. 
23      Quiristers  =  choristers. 

25  to  be  sped  of  loves  =  wenn  sie  bereits  einen  Bettgenossen  haben  (Gifford). 

26  Makes  :  vgl.  Z.  5g  :  a  husband  or  a  make.  Die  vorausgehenden  Worte  enthalten  eine 
Anspielung  auf  die  Volkssitte,  sich  am  Valentinstag  ein  Liebchen  oder  einen  Liebsten 
zu  suchen  ;  sogar  die  Vogel  tun  da  mit  :  On  St.  Valentine,  all  birds  of  the  air  in  couples 
do  join.  Hazlitt,  Prov.  p.  3i8.  —  Das  seltnere  make  ist  bei  Shakespeare  einmal  belegt  : 
L.  IV,  3,  36.  Bekannt  ist  die  Stelle 

There's  no  goose  so  gray  in  the  lake 
That  cannot  find  a  gander  for  her  make. 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  III,  4. 
Interessant  ist  die  Verwendung  von  makes  zu  Beginn  des  I.  Aktes  in  Jonson's  New 


Inn.  Vgl.  auch  Heywood,  Prov.  II.  p.  70.  EED.  :  for  I  did  lately  hear  How  fleck  and 
his  make  use  their  secret  haunting,  sowie  die  weiteren  Auslassungen  in  Nares, 
Glossary  s.  v. 

30  Sir  Hugh  will  Tub  ans  Fenster  rufen,  darum  muss  es  auch  :  Tub,  I  should...  heissen. 

31  Salt-peeter-man  :  vgl.  d.  Einleitung.  cf.  Z.  355/6. 
38      spirither,  ist  Druckfehler  fur  spirit,  her 

3g  lack-latine :  Verbindungen  mit  lack  kommen  relatif  haufig  vor  z.  B.  lack-beard,  — brain, 
— linen,  — love,  — lustre  bei  Shakespeare.  Zu  lack-latin  selbst  (=  one  who  knows 
little  or  no  Latin,  unlearned  NED.)  vgl.  Latimer,  Serm.St.  Andrew's  Day  (1584)  236  [The 
patron]  will...  hyer  a  Syr  John  Lacke  Latin,  whiche  shall  say  seruice.  —  J.  Day,  Law 
Trickes,  I,  I,  II  :  Your  selfe  and  such  lacke-Latin  Aduocates  Infect  the  heart.  NED. 

40      richtig  :  is't 

windor  Verderbung  von  window. 

5l       y-styl'd  :  s.  Einleitung. 

53      Basi'  Druckfehler  fur  Rasi'. 

55      lowd  =  loud. 

60      prick'd  down  :  bei  Sh.  HjB  II,  4,  35g  und  Caes.  IV,  i,  3. 

64      Vgl.  die  Anm.  z.  Z.  26.  u.  d.  entsprechenden  Artikel  bei  Nares  od.  Klopper. 

74  Cham  =  I  am  s.  Einleitung. 

75  tother  =  [tha]t  other  =  the  other  ;  vgl.  dazu  Franz,  Sh.-Gram.1  §  114. 

76  Che  =  you.  Sinn  :  das  kannst  du  selbst  tun,  umsomehr  als  du  ein  so  scharfes  Auge 
hast,  dass  du  durch  einen  Miihlstein  sehen  kannst.  —  To  look  through  a  millstone, 
ironisch    gebraucht   von    angeblicher,   ausserordentlicher  Scharfsichtigkeit.    NED. 
vgl.  Your  eyes  are  so  sharp,  that  you  cannot  onely  looke  through  a  Milstone,  but  cleane 
through  the  mind.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Wks.  1902,  II.  67. 

79  Bilke?  what's  that? —  Mit  der  folgenden  Erklarung  Tub's  miissen  wir  uns  wohl 
zufrieden  geben,  denn  auch  Murray  sagt  :  1681.  Blount :  Bilk  is  said  to  be  an  Arabik 
word,  and  signifies  nothing  :  cribbage-players  understand  it  best.  Den  gleichen  Sinn 
lassen  die  ubrigen  bei  Murray  zitierten  Beispiele  erkennen.  —  Gifford  zitiert  1816,  VI. 
p.  i36  aus  dem  burlesken  Gedicht  Davenant  Vindicated  :  Some  say  by  Avenant  no  place 
is  meant,...  And  as,  by  bilk,  men  mean  there's  nothing  there,  So...  Vgl.  auch  die  ahnliche 
Stelle  in  The  Case  is  altered  I,  I. 

Juniper  :...  you  mad  hieroglyphic,...  Valentine  :  Hieroglyphic  !  what  meanest  thou  by 
that  ?  —  Jun.  Mean  !  od'so,  is  it  not  a  good  word,  man  ?  etc. 

91  zive  =  sive — sieve,  ein  Mensch,  der  alles  ausplaudert. 

92  1.  :  to  draw  Knots  i'  your  'casions  :  scheint  sprichwortliche  Redensart  zu  sein. 

If  you  trust  me,  zo  :  zo  -=-  so  !  =  all  right !  findet  sich  ofters  in  dieser  Bedeutung, 
z.  B.  Chapman,  Plays,  p.  3ga  :  ...  if  you  accept  it,  so  ;  if  no,  go.  p.  28ib  :...  if  she  would 
have  met  his  kindness  halfway,  so  ;  if  she  skit  and  recoil,  he  shoots  her  off  warily,...  Ferner 
Beaumont-Fletcher,  II,  280  (Merm.  Ser.)  My  Lord  Henrique  Is  now  from  home,  and  she 
alone  expects  you  :  If  you  dare  trust  her,  so  :  if  not,  despair  of  A  second  offer  ;  und  Dekker, 
Fortimatus,  Z.  879  m.  Ausg.  :  Nay  neuer  looke  so  straunge,  and  you  will  come  off,  so  :if... 
s.  auch  London  Prodigal,  ed.  Moltke,  p.  23g  u.  249. 

93  praforme  =  perform,  ebenso  Z.  146. 

95  Es  diirfte  besser  sein,  und  friihere  Herausgeber  der  Tale  haben  es  bereits  getan,  das 
erste  Clowne  zu  streichen,  und  zu  lesen  :  A  testie,  but  a... 

96  melting  as  the  Weather  in  a  Thaw  :  weather  =  light  rain,  shower.  Cent.  Diet. 

104       Beachte  das  bekannte  Wortspiel  mit  angel ;  cf.  They  have  in  England  a  coin  that 
bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  stamped  in  gold,...  Merck.  II,  7,  56,  sowie  Dekker,  Fortunatus, 
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Z.  400  u.  156^,  Satiromastix,  Z.  876  u.  1104  u.  d.  Anm.  dazu  ;  ferner  A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy  p.  198  (ed.  Moltke) ;  Val.  Welshman,  I,  3,  69. 

106      1.  :  you, 

109  chinke  =  Geld,  Miinze.  Vgl.  dazu  das  Wortspiel  chink  ^  Geld  u.  =  Loch  im  Fortu- 
natus,  Z.  i5  u.  16,  sowie  die  Anm. 

u3  Bason  =  basin  ;  vgl.  :  Satiromastix,  Z.  65i  :...  and  here,  drop  the  ten  shillings  into  this 
Bason.  —  Nares  meint  mit  Bez.  auf  unsere  Stelle  i.  Art.  Bride-bowl  bason  =  bowl  (of 
spiced  ingredients  with  cake)  verstehen  zu  miissen.  —  Vgl.  auch  das  Argument  z. 
Akt  V  im  New  Inn.  —  Bride-ale  hier  im  allgemeinen  Sinn  zu  nehmen,  also  das  (Bier-) 
Trinkgelage  am  Hochzeitstage.  In  manchen  Fallen  soil  dasselbe  auch  von  unbemittel- 
ten  Brauten  hergestellt  worden  sein,  um  mit  dem  Erlos  beim  Verkaui  desselben  am 
Hochzeitstage  die  Einrichtung  des  neuen  Haushaltes  zu  ermoglichen.  (s.  Kldpper, 
s.  Ale.). 

117  Kill  =-•  kiln. 

118  if  Justice  Bramble  doe  come  off  =  pay  well  (Giftord). 
120      Diese  Scene  spielt  in  Kentish  Town. 

122  eene  =  e'en. 

123  cursin'd  :  a  vulgar  corruption  of  christened  (Nares}.  cf.  As  I  am  a  cur  sen  man,  i.  e., 
a  Christian  man.  Faustus.  —  Are  they  cursen'd  ?  —  No,  they  call  them  infidels.  Beaum.' 
FL,  Coxcomb,  IV.  —  As  I  am  cursten'd.  Coxcomb,  II,  I. 

125  vowly  =*  foully.  —  1.  besser  :  deceiv'd  — 

129  Wer  war  dieser  «  deadly  Zin  »  ?  Zu  deadly  s.  Z.  137. 

131  1.  :  as  you  are,  Medlay, 

132  1.  :  An  In-an'-In  : 

133  th'  port  =  the  report 

134  Sim  =  Simon. 

135  Finsbury  books  :  Hier  ist  weniger  an  Kirchen  -  oder  Schuldbiicher  zu  denken, 
sondern  mit  Riicksicht  auf  Z.  i38  an  Listen,  die  der  High  Constable  fiihrt. 

137  mun  -=  must,  auch  sonst  bei  Jonson  :  z.  B....  a  gentleman  mun  show  himself  like  a 
gentleman.  (Merm.  Ser.  I.  p.  9.)  — 

the  nine  deadly  Sims  :  Pan  verwechselt  die  neun  Musen  mit  den  sieben  Todsiinden. 
Ahnlich  ergeht  es  Babulo  in  d.  Patient  Grissil,  er  soil  die  neun  Musen  aufzahlen, 
zahlt  aber  die  7  Todsiinden  auf  (ed.  Hubsch,  Z  :  199-202).  Auf  die  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
von  i5g2  sei  nebenbei  hingewiesen. 

140  1.  :  an'  hee. 

141  1.  :  brave 

Cock  and  Hen,  in  High-gate  :  ein  Wirtshaus  ? 

142  rememory  =   remembrance,  obs.  u.  rare.  NED.  cit.  ein  Beispiel  aus  Harding, 
Chron.  XIV,  II.  ca  1470. 

144  sorting  :  sort  =  associate,  cf.  sorted  and  consorted...  with  a  wench,  LLL.  I,  i,  261. 
Dieser  Zin  Valentine  war  also  Pfarrer,  oder  Kuppler  ? 

148  Rivet  =  Clench  =  etwa  Haltefest  (im  Gedachtnis).  —  to  bear  a  brain  =  to  exert 
attention,  ingenuity,  or  memory  (Nares).  Cf.  die  dort  cit.  Beispiele.  Bei  Sh.  Rom. 
I,  3,  29  :  My  Lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua  :  —  Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain. 

149  Leach  =  leech  =  Arzt ;  bei  den  Elisabethanern  nicht  sehr  haufig ;  so  bei  Sh.  ein- 
mal  belegt  in  Tim.  V,  4,  84  ;  bei  Spencer,  F.-Q.  I,  x.  23. 

150  Sollte  in  dem  «  shrewd  antiquity  »  eine  Anspielung  stecken  ?  Auch  in  den  folgenden 
Zeilen  diirfen  wir  eine  solche  vermuten  ;  aber  welche  ?  —  antiquity  —  old  person, 
Cent.  Diet. 
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1.  :  a  score. 

155  Hier  ist  scourse  wohl  =  discourse  und  darum  auch  doe  'scourse  zu  lesen. 

156  1.  :  Can  scourse...  Der  Apostroph,  den  auch  neuere  Herausgeber  beibehalten,  ist 
iiberfliissig.  —  Dieses  Pferde-Verhandeln  oder  Austauschen  war  wohl  eine  regelmas- 
sige  Erscheinung  auf  dem  Pferdemarkt  am  Freitag  in  Smithfield,  und  der  horse-corser , 
recte  horse- scour ser  eine  bekannte  Personlichkeit.  Vgl.  Barthol.  Fair  III,  i  :  Willyou 
scourse  with  him  ?  you  are  in  Smithfield,  you  may  fit  yourself  with  a  fine  easy  going  street- 
nag,...  (Merm.  Ser.  II.  p.  71.);  sowie  die  Art.  scorse  und  horse-courser  bei  Nares. 
scourse  ist  mehrfach  bei  Spenser  u.  a.  belegt,  nicht  aber  bei  Shakespeare. 

157  Whalley,  Lo.  1811,  liest  wie  die  Fol.;  die  neueren  Ausgaben  bis  zu  Schelling  lesen  : 

...  can  'scourse  nought  but  a  horse, 
And  that  in  Smithveld.  Charty  !  I  ne'er  read  o'hun, 
eine  Umstellung  und  Korrektur,  welche  wohl  anzunehmen  ist. 

158  Fabians  Chronicles  :  i.  e.  Robert  Fabyan's  Concordance  of  Histories,  geschrieben 
Ende  der  8oer  Jahre-des  i5.  Jahrh.  (Ward,  I,  349.),  gedruckt  i5i6.  Die  neuen  Chro- 
niken  mogen  die  von  Hall  1642,  Fox  i563,  Holinshed  1677,  Stowe  i5g8  sein. 

Vielleicht  ist  es  nicht  uninteressant  hier  auf  fo'gendes  Werk  hinzuweisen,  das 
uns  nur  aus  einem  Antiquariats-Kataloge  bekannt  ist  :  Lanquet  (Thomas)  i55g. 
An  Epitome  of  Chronicles,  conteyninge  the  whole  discourse  of  the  Histories  as 
well  of  this  realme  of  England  as  al  other  contreys,  with  the  succesion  of  their  Kinges, 
the  time  of  their  reigne,  and  what  notable  acts  they  did,  much  profitable  to  be  redde, 
namelye  of  Magistrates  and  such  as  have  authoritee  in  commo  weales  gathered  out  of 
most  probable  auctours  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Incarnation  of  Christ, 
secondly  to  the  reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Edward  I.,  by  T.  Cooper,  and 
thirdly,  to  the  reign  of  our  Soveraigne  Ladye  Quene  Elizabeth,  by  R.  Crowley,  Black 
Letter,  small  4to,  etc.  Londini,  i55g. 

160      1.  :  For  ought  (=  aught)  1  know. 

162      Vgl.  hiezu  Z.  1732. 

164  Hier  haben  wir  einen  jener  Ausfalle  gegen  die  Juristen,  welche  im  Poetaster  ihren 
Hohepunkt  erreichen  und  ihn  sogar  vor  den  Richter  bringen,  und  welche  ihm  von 
Dekker  im  Satiromastix  zu  wiederholten  Malen  vorgehalten  werden. 

170      Die  neueren  Ausg.  lesen  :  'twixt  two  learned 

175  and  :  hier  u.  6.  =  an. 

176  D'oge,  a  great  Writer  :  cf.  Z.  2147. 

177  Hee'll  vace  mee  down  :  vgl.  Err.  III.  i.  6f.  here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart...  Neuere  Ausgaben  lesen  :  down  [sirs,] 

181  «  The  greatest  clerks  be  not  the  wisest  men  »  Heywood  (E.  E.  D.  1. 67,  an.)  vgl.  auch 
Hazlitt,  Prov.  p.  384  f. 

182  1.  :  they  are 

184      no  greene  thing  afore  the  Door  :  vgl.  die  einleitende  Scene  zum  Satiromastix. 
186      'zurd  =  absurd. 

191  'dority  =  authority. 

192  smocks  :  smock  bezeichnet  auch  die  Tragerin  eines  Unterrockes.  vgl.  Rom.  II.  4, 
109  :  Peter  and  Nurse  enter)  :  A  sail,  a  sail !  —  Two,  two  ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock.  —  All  the 
twelve  smocks  i'  the  house  are  your  Authors  :  Puppy  halt  viel  auf  die  Worte  des 
weiblichen  Teiles  des  Hauses. 

195      Sonne  Valentine  soil  wohl  ein  Wortspiel  mit  Saint  (sin)  und  son  (-in-law)  darstellen. 
200      1.  :  Medlay, 

207-212.  Die  neueren  Ausg.  schreiben  hier  7  Vollzeilen,  endigend  mit  —farmer,  —Ro 
mans,  —  Middlesex,  — Diogenes,  — be,  — Middlesex. 
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Jonson  teilte  oflenbar  die  Ansicht,  dass  clown  von  lat.  colonus  abzuleiten  ist ;  die 
nd.  Herkunft  des  erst  in  der  2.  Halfte  des  16.  Jahrh.  eingedrungenen  Wortes  warihm 
also  nicht  bekannt. 

2i3       Whalley,  1811,  liest :  A  good  rich  farmer,  a  high  constable. 
216      Out-cept  fur  except  findet  sich  auch  i.  Underwood,  VII,  5o  : 
Look  not  so  near,  with  hope  to  understand, 
Out-cept,  sir,  you  can  read  with  the  lejt  hand, 
219      the  Ketle-drum...  hangs...  at  Hammersmith  :  (?) 

224  I  hier  u.  6.  ~*  ay. 

225  kursind  cf.  :  Anm.  z.  Z.  123. 
227      s.  Z.  63  ff. 

23o      1.  :  No,  wusse  :  —  I  wis  not.  vgl.  Ev.  Man  in  :  I  hope  you  will  not  a  hawking  now, 

will  you  ?  —  No,  wusse.  (Menu.  Ser.  p.  8.)  s.  Z.  571. 
232      wispes  :  Der  Strohbund  war  gamaschenartig  um  die  Striimpfe  gebunden,  urn  diese 

zu  schonen.  —  Die  Worte  «  is  right  »  fehlen  bei  Whalley. 
23g      shamois  Doublet  :  vielleicht  ist  hier  weniger  an  ein  gemsledernes  Warns,  als  viel- 

mehr  an  eines  aus  samisch  gegerbtem  Leder  zu  denken.  Doublets  wurden  iibrigens 

auch  von  Frauen  getragen,  wie  aus  Alchemist,  III,  2  hervorgeht :  ...matrons  of  the  holy 

assembly  May  lay  their  hair  out,  or  wear  doublets,  Or  have  that  idol  starch  about  their 

linen.  (&.  Ser.  III.  p.  343.) 
240      Die  langen  Hosen  scheinen  noch  etvvas  Ungewohntes  gewesen  zu  sein  und  in  ihrer 

Form  an  Wiirste  oder  Ofenrohre  erinnert  zu  haben. 
243      leere  side  hier  u.  Z.  656  =  left  side  (Nares). 

246  Look,  and  the  wenches  :  Die  Madchen  kommen  herein. 

247  parzent  un  =  present  him,  ebenso  282. 

248  Bow-pot  =  bough-pot,  a  pot  for  holding  boughs,  etc.  for  ornament  (Murray). 

249  Bride-laces  :  Nares  gibt  folgende  Erklarung  Giffords  :  Es  waren  gefranste,  seidene 
oder  wollene  Schniire  oder  Bandchen,  welche  den  Freunden,  die  das  Brautpaar  in 
die  Kirche  begleiteten,  geschenkt  wurden,  um  die  Rosmarinzweige,  die  sie  in  den 
Handen  trugen,   zusammenzubinden.   Nach  der  Trauung  wurden  diese  Hochzeits- 
andenken  auf  den  Hut  oder  ins  Haar  gesteckt  oder  urns  Ohr  gehangt. 

250  points  :  genahte  Spitzenbander,  die  dazu  dienten  Kleiderteile  zu  halten,  aber  die 
auch  nur  zum  Schmucke  getragen  wurden  (s.  Z.  23g  :  doublet  with  points)  ;  vgl.  die 
betr.  Artikel  bei  Nares  und  A  lex.  Schmidt. 

251  Wohl  Druckfehler  fur  Mary  Ambry,  vgl.  Salirom.  Z.  1261  u.  Sil.   Woman  IV,  I. 
M.  Ser.  III.  p.  221. 

25a  sur'd  her  =-•  assured  her.  —  Die  Folio,  welche  Whalley  seiner  Ausgabe  zu  Grunde 
legte,  liest,  nach  einer  Anmerkung  zu  schliessen  :  Had  Furd  Her. 

259  Cloath-breech  trugen  die  biirgcrlichen  Klassen,  wahrend  seidene  von  den  ver- 
mogenderen  u.  hoheren  Klassen  getragen  wurden.  —  Hier  kann  eine  Anspielung  auf 
Green's  Dispute  between  Velvet  breeches  and  Cloth-breeches  (i5g2)  oder  auf  das  durch  die 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Truppe  am  27.  Mai  1600  gespielte  Stuck:  Cloth  Breeches  and  Velvet 
Hose  vorliegen  ;  s.  iibrigens  auch  d.  Einleitung. 

263  Old  Father  Rosin,  the  chiefe  Minstrell  :  der  bekannte  Musiker.  rosin  verwendete 
man  nicht  nur  zum  Schmieren  der  Geigen,  sondern  man  gebrauchte  es  auch  vom 
Stoffe,  der  zum  Schmieren  der  Kehle  durstiger  Musikanten  diente.  cf.  Val.  Welsh 
man,  ed.  Kreb,  p.  21  :  They  smell  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  Rozin  and  Coblers  waxe. 

here  =  Kentish  Town. 

264  1.  :  High-gate  : 
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267      1.  :  Give  'hem  enough,  Girles, 

271  1.  :  To-Pans 

272  1.  :  Valentine, 

274  Hier  kommt  zum  Wortspiel  v.  Z.  ig5  gar  noch  sin  hinzu  ! 

275  Zim  =  Sim  =  Simon. 

279  noises  :  noise  =  a  set,  or  company  of  musicians  (Nares).  cf.  H^B.  II,  4,  i3  :  find 
out  Sneak's  noise,  cf.  die  iibrigen  Beispiele  bei  Nares,  sowie  Sil.  Woman  III,  i  :...  how 
shall  we  do  for  music  ?  —  The  smell  of  the  venison,  going  through  the  street,  will  invite  one 
noise  of  fiddlers  or  other.  (M.  Ser.  Ill,  198.) 

281      warrants  ==  Gewerbeschein,  oder  Spielerlaubnis. 

285      Die  Szene  spielt  in  Preamble's  Haus  in  Maribone. 

3o8  Knot-headed  =  not[t]  -headed  =  mit  kurz  geschorenem  (Bauern-)  Schadel,  viel- 
leicht  auch  —  block  headed,  vgl.  not-patedund  knotty-pated  in  EL^A  II,  4,  78  u.  25i. 

3n      'hem  :  das  m  ist  i.  d.  Fol.  um  die  halbe  Hohe  hinaufgeriickt. 

3i2      1.  :  true,  Sir 

314  to  do  ad  unguem  =  sorgfaltig  durchfiihren.  vgl.  LLL.  V,  i,  84:...  Go  to,  thou  hast 
it  ad  dunghill,  at  the  fingers'1  ends,  as  they  say.  —  O,  I  smell  false  Latin  ;  dunghill  for 
unguem. 

3i8  you  ha'  scene  A  King  ride  forth  in  state  spielt  auf  die  Umziige  der  Konige  in  der 
Stadt  an. 

321  Messengers  o'  the  Chamber  :  Dies  messengers  or  warrant-servers  wurden  pursui 
vants  genannt  und  trugen  wie  die  pursuivants  of  the  Herald's  College  Amtskleider 
(Heroldsrocke).  Nason,  Heralds  and  Heraldry  in  jfonson's  Plays,  New-York,  1907,  p.  124. 

323  A  Dragon,  and  a  Grey-hound  :  Heinrich  VII  wahlte  den  red  dragon  als  rechten 
Schildhalter  seines  Wappens  wegen  seiner  Abstammung  von  Cadwallader  und  den 
grey-hound  als  linken  Halter  mit  Rucksicht  auf  York  ;  unter  den  nachfolgenden 
Regenten  war  immer  ein  Lowe  Schildhalter. 

327  badge  :  Zu  jener  Zeit  trugen  die  Diener  der  Adeligen  kleine  silberne  Schilder  auf 
ihren  blauen  Livreen  mit  den  Wappen  ihrer  Herren  darauf. 

334  Coat-Armour  :  =  arms  emblazoned  upon  a  surcoat.  s.  Nason,  p.  126. 

335  Diese  Zeile  sollte  mit  dem  folgenden  I  know  schliessen ;  die  folgende  mit  Fetch 
him  off. 

340      1.  :  Stay, 

343      Wieder  das  Wortspiel  mit  angel. 

352      it  is  not  worth  the  stepping  ore  the  stile  :  proverb.  Redensart. 

355/6  Der  zweite  der  salt-peeter-Witze,  die  im  Satiromastix,  Z.  1701  Erwahnung  finden. 

Or  Peeter  in  her  =  she  had  nothing  of  her  husband's  temper.  Whal. 
357      Die  Szene  ist  in  Totten-Court  in  oder  vor  Turt's  Haus. 
365/6  Jetzt  :  to  rise  with  the  lark  and  to  go  to  bed  with  the  lamb. 
36g      Late  watchers  are  no  early  wakers  :  Prov. 
378      1.  :  amends, 
38i      Polcat  =  pole-cat,  NED.  :  applied  contemptuously  to  a  vile  person ;  a  courtesan, 

a  prostitute.  Wiv.  IV,  2,  ig5  u.  Northw.  Hoe,  Dekker,  Works  III,  4  :  To  take  their  leaues 

of  their  London  Polecats,  (their  wenches  I  meane,  Sir.). 
383      Die  Randbemerkung  Without  a  reverence  hat  an  ihrer  Stelle  nicht  viel  Sinn  und  ist 

ohne  Zweifel  in  den  Text  aufzunehmen.  Daher  liest  bereits  Whalley  mit  Recht  : 

...and  not  to  be  pronounced 
Without  a  reverence  in  any  Ladies  presence  ; 
My  very  etc. 
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Die  spateren  Herausgeber  setzen  :  In  any  Ladies  presence  without  a  reverence.  — 
Gifford  fiigt  zu  dieser  Stelle  hinzu,  dass  sie  eine  Anspielung  auf  die  gute  alte  Sitte  sei, 
sich  vor  Gebrauch  eines  etwas  freien  Ausdruckes  vor  der  Respektsperson  der  Gesell- 
schaft  zu  verneigen,  indem  man  sagte  :  Sir,  with  reverence. 

earn  =  yearn. 

384  1.  :  then, 

385  Basket  druckt  die  Fol.  Bask  et 

386  s.  Z.  355. 

3gi      1.  :  Ingratitude  ! 

392      Coursenes  =  coarseness. 

409      a  foot  =  a-foot. 

410/11  1.  :  Wispe,  My  woman, 

412      bought  with  paine  scheint  Druckfehler  zu  sein  und  darum  hat  bereits   Whalley 

brought  gesetzt. 
437      Fol.  :  satisfiethy. 
448      Fol.  :  i  nfinite.  Das  Adjectiv  ist  des  Nachdrucks  wegen  nachgestellt,  s.  Franz,  Sh.- 

Grant.  §  401. 

453       Whalley  und  Gifford  setzen  nach  jealous  ein  too  ein. 
455      Come  miisste  eine  Kurzzeile  fur  sich  bilden. 
461/2  Diese  Zeilen  enthalten  oflfenbar  ein  bekanntes  Zitat. 
463      II.  A.  Die  Szene  spielt  in  der  Gegend  von  Pancras. 
465      the  better  leg  avore  :  sprichw.  Redensart.  vgl.  the  better  foot  before  in  John,  IV,  2, 

170  und  Tit.  II,  3,  192.  NED.  :  To  put  (set)  one's  best  leg  foremost  =  to  go  one's  best 

pace.  vgl.  Tomson,  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  17/2  :  They...  set  the  better  legge  bejore. 
468      a  man  ha'  his  houre,  and  a  dog  his  day  :  Prov.  Gebrauchlich  scheint  hauptsachlich 

der  zweite  Teil  gewesen  zu  sein.  Vgl.  Heywood,  Prov.  I,  36  (BED.) ;  Summer's  Last 

Will  and  Testament  (Dodsley-Hazlitt,  VIII,  43.)  Hml.  V,  i,  3i5  u,  s.  w.  Hazlitt,  Prov. 

p.  9  teilt  mit,  dass  man  in  Essex  noch  hinzufugt  :  «  and  a  cat  has  two  Sundays  ». 
472      Wedding,  and  hanging,  both  goe  at  a  rate  :  Ein  Sprichwort,  das  sich  bei  Heywood, 

Prov.  I,  9  u.  168  unter  der  Form  «  Wedding  and  hanging  are  destiny  »  und  bei  Hazlitt, 

p.  162  als  «  Hanging  and  wiving  go  by  destiny  »  findet. 

474  to  hit  The  naile  o'the  head  :  Prov.  Nach  Hazlitt,  Prov.  p.  435  auch  der  Titel  eines 
verloren  gegangenen  Dramas,  erwahnt  in  Sir  Thomas  More  ca  i5op. 

Fol.  :  ne  ver 

475  a  more  =•  greater  ;  cf.  die  zahlreichen  Beispiele  aus  Shakespeare  bei  Alex.  Schmidt 
u.  Jonson,  Sil.  Woman,  I,  i.  that's  a  more  portent.  Mer.  Ser.  III.  p.  i58.  liest  hier  aber  : 
a  mere  potent. 

481  none,  sweet  Sybil  :  none  of  that  geare  :  scheint  ein  Citat  zu  sein. 

482  It  would  lick  salt  :  sprichw.  Redensart?  =  Verdriesslichkeiten  verursachen,  etwa  = 
to  eat  salt? 

484      Vpstantiall  =  substantial 

486  Deare  meate's  a  theife  :  Sprichwort  ?  =  stiehlt  einem  die  Kunden  (?)  und  das  Geld. 

487  Mercat-volk  —  market-folks. 

488  to  cry  hum  =  to  betray  deliberation  or  indignation  (Sh.-Lex.).  No  half  ox  in  a  pye  : 
proverbial  ?  =  nichts  Unmogliches  verlangen  ?  oder  das  ist  zu  teuer  fur  uns. 

490  he  need  not  fear  his  stake  =  er  kommt  auf  seine  Rechnung  (?). 

491  as  true  as  a  Gun  :  offenbar  sprichwortlich.  vgl.  as  a  gun  —  perfectly,  NED,  gun 
6a  ;  also  uber  jeden  Zweifel  erhaben. 

492  Die  Damen  Turf  und  ihre  sechs  Dienerinnen  treten  auf. 
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501  traines  of  Kent  =  long  ones  ;  Anspielung  auf  das  Sprichwort :  Kentish  long-tails 
(Gifford).  Uber  den  Ursprung  der  Redensart  kann  auch  Hazlitt,  p.  261,  keine  befrie- 
digende   Erklarung  geben  :  er  citiert  aus  R.  Manningham  Diary,  i6th  June  1602  : 
«  Kentish  tayles  are  nowe  turned  to  such  spectacles,  soe  that  yf  a  man  put  them  on 
his  nose  he  shall  haue  all  the  land  he  can  see  »  i.  e.  probably  none  at  all.  —  Kent  und 
Christendom  finden  sich  auch  sonst  verbunden,  wie  das  Sprichw.  «  Neither  in  Kent 
nor  Christendom  »  zeigt.  Vgl.  dazu  die  Belege  bei  Hazlitt,  p.  3oi  und  die  Bemerkung 
aus  Dr.  Fuller,    dass   Kent  als   altester  Stiitzpunkt  des  christlichen   Glaubens  in 
England  gait.  Lond.  Prodig.  p.  233  spricht  gleich  von  «  trains  of  servants  ». 

502  Sc. :  Eine  Dienerin,  auf  welche  diese  Abkiirzung  passen  wiirde  ist  nicht  da;  Whalley 
setzt  Scri.,  was  sicherlich  falsch  ist.  Am  besten  ist  Joyce  einzusetzen,  was  bereits 
Gifford  getan. 

fk>7      Auch  diese  Worte  haben  offenbar  sprichwortlichen  Charakter,  vgl.  unser  :  da  habe 

ich  in  ein  Wespennest  gestochen. 
5i3      the  great  Feates,  and  the  lesse  :  ? 

516  1  :  Church, 

Dance  ore  the  fields  like  Faies  :  erinnert  an  Wiv.  V.  oder  an  Scenen  aus  Midsum 
mer  Night's  Dream. 

517  rondels  i'  the  Queenes  pathes  :  auch  Fairy  circles  oder  ringlets  genannt,  s.  Temp.  Vt 
37.  Mids.  II,  1,86;  auf  Wiesenflachen,  Ringe  dunkelgriinen  Grases,  die  nach  dem 
Volksglauben  vom  Tanz  der  Elfen  herriihren  sollen. 

518  Let'  un  —  let  them 

520  Ite.  Druckfehler  fur  Cle. 

521  starved  =  mager,  armselig. 

The  Pies  come  in  piping  hot :  Hazlitt,  p.  32Q  :  Die  Dorfbacker  bliesen  fruher  eine 
Pfeife  oder  ein  Horn,  um  ihrer  Kundschaft  anzuzeigen,  dass  das  Brot  eben  fertig 
wurde  und  noch  «  hot »  ist ;  daher  die  sprichw.  Redensart  :  piping  hot.  Cf.  Whence 
comes  he,  sir?  —  Piping  hot  from  the  university.  Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  II,  i. 

Cart  :  Anspielung  auf  Verbrecher,  die  an  den  Karren  gebunden  wurden. 

snorle  :  vielleicht  Druckfehler  fur  snarl ;  vielleicht  Sprechfehler  durch  Anlehnung 
an  snore  enstanden. 
539      Fol.  :  C  ostard 

costard  =  Kopf ;  bei  Shakespeare  in  dieser  Bedeutung  viermal  belegt;  cf  auch  Well, 
knave,  an  I  had  thee  alone,  I  would  surely  rap  thy  costard.  Gamm.  Gurt.  Dodsl.-Hazl. 
Ill,  242  u.  I  received  it  (den  Schlag)  upon  my  bare  costard.  Grimm  the  Collier,  Dodsl. 
-Hazl.  VIII,  446. 
541      1 :  you, 

642  bate  him  an  ace  :  Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton.  Hazlitt,  p.  86  gibt  als  altesten  Beleg 
Damon  and  Pithias,  1671  (Dodsley,  I,  238)  an  und  weist  dabei  auf  das  bekannte  Vor- 
kommnis  zwischen  J.  Heywood  und  Elisabeth  hin.  Der  Sinn  ist  :  Do  not  expect  me 
to  believe  all  that.  Nares  setzt    to  bate  an  ace  =  to  hesitate,  or   show   reluctance 
in  doing  anything  und .  verweist  auf  they  (the  whores)  will  not  bate  an  ace  To  be  cald 
Prudence,  Tenip'rance,  Faith,  or  Grace.  (Taylor's  Works.) 

643  maple-face  =  spotted  face.  Middleton,  Five  Gall.  IV,  7  :   You  unlucky,  maple-faced 
rascal.  NED. 

545      brended  =  brinded  =  burnt ;  haufig  in  Verwendung  mit  Tiernamen.  NED. 

549      Tha'  =  they  have.  —  a'ready  •=•  already,  s.  Z.  2142. 

552      till  this  Ash-plant  Had  rung  noone  o'your  pate  :  Gifford  sagt,  dies  sei  eine  sprichw. 
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Anspielung  « to  the  custom  of  striking  the  dresser  as  a  signal  for  dinner  ».  Vgl.  May- 
Day,  IV,  3,  p.  3oob  :  Then,  sir,  as  in  the  field  the  drum,  so  to  the  feast  the  dresser  gives  the 
alarm...  und  Nares  s.  dresser. 

553  quoth  the  blind  George  of  Holloway  :  cf,  Marry  that  I  would  see  ;  quod  blind  Hew. 
i.  The  Pardoner  and  the  Friar  (Dodsl.-Hazl.  I,  232.)  Von  dieser  sprichw.  Redensart  ist 
eine  neuere  Fassung :  That  I  fain  would  see,  Said  blind  George  ofHallowee.  Hazlitt  p.  289. 

554  their  naked  weapons  !  erinnert  an  Satirom.  Z    1212  und  May-Day,  IV,  3,  p.  2Q9b  : 
What,  did  thy  mistress  fight  him  ?  —  O  king  a  heaven,  she  ran  upon  his  naked  weapon,  the 
most  finely  that  ever  lived. 

562      Good-man  =  gaffer,  s.  Sh.-Lex.  —  revise  fur  advise. 

573/4    1  :  past ;  Dame, 

579      Hine  =  hind  =  Bauernliimmel,  Kerl. 

587  Breath  of  man  :  breath  =  life  (Sh.-Lex.  breath  5.)  Dieser  Bekraftigung  stehen  bei 
Jonson  zur  Seite  :  Heart  a'  man,  Poet.  I,  I  (M.  S.  p.  268)  und  Brain  o'  man  !  ein  Leib- 
spruch  Hosts  in  New  Inn. 

5gi  old  Blurt  :  wohl  nur  eine  Parallele  zu  Middleton's  Blurt,  Master  Constable.  Die 
Ausserung  ist  verachtlich  gemeint,  das  geht  auch  aus  dem  Citat  in  Murray  hervor  : 
1601  in  N.  Riding  Records  (i883)  I,  37.  Will.  Forde  fined  for  using  evill  steadies  to  the 
Constable  saying  '  Blirt,  Mr.  Constable  '.  —  Blurt,  M.  Const,  scheint  sprichwortlich 
gebraucht  worden  zu  sein  ;  vgl.  dazu  Small,  p.  i5. 

5gg      Che  vore  'hun  :  —  I  warn  him.  cf.  che  vore  ye.  Lear,  IV,  6,  246. 

612  Fol  :  Hil- 

613  It  skills  not  much  :  das  andert  nicht  viel  an  der  Sache.  vgl.  Poet.  Ill,  I  :  Tucca  :... 
give  him  what  thou  hast,  Stiff  toe  ;  I'll  give  my  word  for  the  rest :  though  it  lack  a  shilling 
or  two  it  skills  not.  (Mer.-Ser.  I,  p.  3n.) 

616       Whalley  schlagt  hier  vor  :  we  were  set  upon,  und  die  spateren  Ausg.  setzen  :  Some 

mile  [west]  of  this  town, 
618      Hier  hat  Whalley1  s  Vorlage  offenbar  das  «  most »  nicht,  denn  er  bezeichnet  es  als 

seine  Conjectur,  die  sich  aber,  wie  er  selbst  sagt  (p.  643),  in  der  Fol.  von  1640  findet. 

622  at  your  apperill  :  apperil  =  peril,  risk.  (Murray}.  Vgl.  Magnet.  Lady,  V,  6  :  I  will 
bail  him  at  mine  own  apperil  (Giff.  VI,  117)  ;  dieselbe  Wendung  in  The  Devil  is  an 
Ass  V,  3  ;  auch  Tim.  I,  2,  32. 

623  Hue  and  Cry,  der  bekannte  Ruf,  mit  dem  Verbrecher  verfolgt  wurden ;   cf.   die 
wiederholte    Erwahnug    im    Satirom.    Z.  1106,    2452;    Yorkshire  Trag.  (ed.  Moltke. 
p.  214)  u.a. 

637  Dem  «  As  Fortune  mend  me  »  steht  in  Ev.  Man  out,  V,  4  ein  «  so  God  mend  me  » 
gegeniiber,  das  sich  auch  bei  Shakespeare  wiederholt  als  Beteuerung  findet. 

629  Tiburne  :  Das  bekannte  Gefangnis,  in  dem  auch  Jonson  gewesen  sein  soil,  (vgl. 
Satirom.  Z.  H23  u.  d.  Anm.)  und  einer  der  Platze,  wo  Verbrecher  gehangt  wurden. 
vaire  :  wohl  «  dialektisch  »  fur  fairly. 

636  and  your  Cap  be  of  wooll  :  Nares  aussert  sich  hiezu  :  The  wearing  of  woollen  caps 
was  enforced  by  statute  i3  Eliz.  There  was  a  song  of  which  the  burden  was,  «  An  if 
thy  cap  be  wool »  und  auf  dieses  Lied  spielt  Jonson  hier  an.  Die  Wollmiitze  war 
iiberdies  die  gewohnliche  Kopfbedeckung  des  Burgers. 

63g  Die  Person,  welche  die  Worte  :  Odd  precious  woman  etc.  spricht,  ist  ausgcblieben, 
es  kann  nur  Turfe  sein. 

640  mind  your  pigs  o'the  spit  at  home  :  ist  wohl  sprichw.  gebraucht. 

641  You  must  Have  [an]  Ore  in  every  thing :  Prov.  =  Ihr  miisst  Euch  um  alles  kiim- 
mern  !  vgl.  ne  :  To  have  an  oar  in  another  man's  boat.  —  Hazlitt,  p.  433  verzeichnet  : 
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To  have  an  oar  in  every  man's  barge,  dies  finded  sich  schon  bei  Heywood. 
647      Be  nere  the  nere  =  be  never  the  near. 
652      swad  :  Nares  :  a  term  of  reproach  ==  a  slender  person  ;  Halliwell-  Wright  korrigieren 

das  zu  =  a  rude  clown.  Cent.  Diet.  =  short,  fat  person. 
658      Peace,  and  be  nought  :  =  peace,  and  be  hanged  (Giff.)  vgl.  Barthol.  Fair,  II,  i. 

Leave  the  bottle  behind  you,  and  be  curst  awhile  !  (Mer.  Ser.  II,  52),  und  As.  I,  i,  3g  : 

be  naught  awhile  =  the  devil  take  you.  (Sh.-Lex).   Siehe  ausserdem  die  weiteren 

Belege  bei  Gifford,  1816,  IV,  422  und  die  Schlussfolgerung,  dass  alle  diese  Zusatze,  «  be 

naught,  hanged,  curst »  kurzerhand  eine  Verwiinschung  ausdriicken. 
665.      where  were  your  eyes  then  ?  out  at  washing  ?  Vielleicht  haben  wir  hier  rein  ausser- 

lich  (also  nicht  dem  Sinn  nach)  eine  Anlehnung  an  :  « to  give  the  head  for  washing  » 
=  to  submit  to  overbearing  insult.  (Nares.)  cf.  die  dort  cit.  Beispiele,  welche  auch 
Hazlitt,  p.  431  bringt,  sowie  :  Bonducca,  II,  3  (M.  Ser.  p.  143  f.) 
Judas  :  Most  excellent  captain,  I  will  now  pledge  thee. 
Caratach  :  And  to-morrow  night,  say  to  him,  His  head  is  mine. 
Judas  :  I  can  assure  you,  captain,  He  will  not  give  it  for  this  washing. 
669      1  :  Vaith, 
673      to  hare  =  schrecken,  jagen. 

five  wits  and  seven  senses  :  meistens  five  wits  und  five  senses  promiscue  ange- 

wandt ;  hier  scheint  schon  mit  Riicksicht  auf  das  «  seven  »  ein  Unterschied  markiert 

zu  werden,  ahnlich  wie  Sh.  Sonn.  141,  9. 
677      kyrsin  :  kirsome,  corrupted  from  Chrysom  and  used  to  signify  Christian  (Nares). 

s.  A.  z.  Z.  123. 

7o5      so  =  it  is  well,  it  is  good  ;  s.  die  zahlreichen  Beispiele  im  Sh.-Lex.  sub  so,  8. 
7i5      A  word,  or  two,  cold  with  you  :  =  ohne  jede  Erregung,  oder  Leidenschaft. 
725      1  :  ...  knavery,  Puppy  ?  Pup.  No  :  not  I. 
734      1  :  I'  your  heart 
748       Whalley  bemerkt  zu  «  Here  was  no  subtile  device  »,  dass  gerade  das  Gegenteil  der 

Fall  ist,  und  verweist  auf  eine  Parallelstelle  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew  I,  2,  i38  :  Here  is 

no  knavery.  Ich  fiige  hinzu  :  Here's  no  vanity  !  i.  H.  IV,  2,  9  ;  u.  Here's  no  foppery  !  Ev. 

Man  in  :  IV,  2.  (M.S.  p.  70). 

753  to  have  a  fine  finger  :  to  be  apt  at  fingering  bribes.  NED. 

754  1 :  O'  this 

769  Vgl.  hiezu  :  Take  counsel  and  do  not  stand  in  your  own  way,  sowie  :  but  this  poor  man 
sees  Both  how  blindly  ye  stand  in  your  own  light.  Heywood,  Prov.  II,  EED.  p.  62. 

780  in  his  wits  :  moglicherweise  sollten  wir  «  writs  »  lesen  ;  da  aber  « wits »  gern 
«  mad  »  gegeniiber  gestellt  wird,  so  konnte  die  Lesart  der  Fol.  zu  Recht  bestehen;  vgl. 
dazu  :  /  have  neither  w\r]its,  nor  words,  nor  worth,  Caes.  Ill,  2,  225. 

787  the  Calfe  with  the  white  face  :  Zu  dieser  sprichwortlichen  Redensart  vgl.  Mat.  Ill, 
Anm.  z.  556i,  ferner  Bang's  Notiz  in  d.  Bausteinen  I,  p.  71,  aus  der  ich  anfiihre  :  They 
will  cry,  as  the  common  proverb  of  Englande  saith,  to  have  the  calf  with  the  white 
face,  they  will  cry  to  have  a  piece  of  the  moon  etc.,  for  they  will  have  things  nothing 
to  purpose  and  without  any  reason  why.  Cf.  ferner  Chapman,  Hum.  Day's  Mirth, 
p.  33  :  that  calf  with  a  white  face  is  his  fair  daughter,  und  May-Day,  p.  285  :  she  would 
have  you  come  like  a  calj  with  a  white  face,  I  think. 

793  Bungy's  dog  :  wohl  eine  Anspielung  auf  Friar  Bungy's  dog,  von  dem  verschiedene 
Stiickchen  im  Volksbuch  erzahlt  werden.  (Gifford  p.  166.) 

A  Spaniel.  And  scarce  be  spit  i  'the  mouth  for't  :  vgl.  dazu  :  Spit  in  his  mouth  and 
make  him  a  mastiff.  Hazl.  p.  356. 

794  A  good  dog  deserves  a  good  bone.  Prov. 
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796  the  devil  a  bit  :  devil  used  as  a  ludicrous  negative  (Sh.-Lex.),  cf.  Tw.  II,  3,  i5g. 

797  Lard  :  so  ist  mir  die  Zeile  unverstandlich  ;  Lard  wird  wohl  Druckfehler  fiir  Lord 
sein.  Giff.-Cun.  lesen  la[i]rd. 

798  Like  will  to  like  :  Prov.  —  Hazlitt,  p.  274  meint  Like  to  like,  wie  es  Gascoigne  in  s. 
Complaint  of  Philomene  citiert,  sei  die  urspriingliche  Form,  cf.  «  pares  cum  paribus  »  ; 
alle  anderen  Formen  sind  Erweiterungen,  also  auch  :  Like  will  to  like,  quoth  the  devil 
to  the  collier  ;  Ulpian  Fulwel  i568.  (s.  Ward,  I.  134,  263).  Or,  As  the  scabbed  squire  said 
to  the  mangy  knight,  when  they  both  met  over  a  dish  of  buttered  fish.  Vgl.  Dodsl.-Hazl. 
Ill,  307,  33o,  338  u.  6. 

800  One  bad,  there's  nere  a  good  :  Proverbial  ? 

801  vgl.  Never  a  barrel  better  hering,  Hazlitt,  p.  3o2,  und  «  Well,  there  is  neuer  a  bar- 
rell  better  herring  betwene  you  both».  Gascoigne,  Supposes,  i566  (Works,  I,  238).  — 
Auch  die  Form  «  Neither  barrel  better  herring  »  findet  sich,  Hazlitt,  p.  3oi. 

802  frampull  =  frampold  -=  sour-tempered,  crost.  cf.  Day,  Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  II.  2,  37. 
/  think  the  fellow' s  frompall :  —  /  ask  thee  where  my  Cloak  is.  NED. 

803  Turne  not  the  bad  Cow,  after  thy  good  soape  :  Wahrscheinlich  eine  sprichw. 
Redensart,  deren  Sinn  nicht  ganz  klar  ist ;  vielleicht  eine  Anspielung  darauf,  dass  der 
Kuhmist  als  succedaneum  fiir  Seife  verwendet  wird.  (Gifford.) 

813  geances  :  Whalley,  =  jaunts,  or  errands,  =»  a  wild  ramble.  Vgl :  what  a  jaunce  have 
I  had  !  Rom.  II,  5,  26.  —  Spielt  hier  aber  der  Dialekt  mit,  so  hatten  wir  mit  dem  NED 
geances  =  chances  zu  setzen,  was  dem  Sinne  nach  entschieden  vorzuziehen  ist;  cf. 
auch  Eckhardt,  Mat.  27.  p.  3g. 

814  send  me  to  Jericho  :  Jericho  ist  aufs  Geradewohl  gewahlt  als  Ort,  wohin  man  einen 
wiinschen  mochte.  Nares  verweist  auf  Heywood,  Hierarchie,  B,  IV,  p.  208  : 

Bid  such  young  boys  to  stay  in  Jericho 

Untill  their  beards  were  growne,  their  wits  more  staid. 

815  Out-cept  s.  Anm.  z.  Z.  216. 

820      Beachte  das  Wortspiel  mit  crownes,  das  Z.  824  fortgefiihrt  wird. 
825      neither  —  nother  :  nother  kann  Druckfehler  sein,  kann  aber  auch  gewollte,  dialek- 
tische  Form  sein  ;  vgl.  me.  nother. 

829  were  there  were  :  Druckfehler  (?)  fur  would  there  were. 

830  All  is  not  gold  that  glisters  :  Prov.  —  Vielleicht  eine  Anspielung  auf  C kettle's  gleich- 
namiges  Drama  vom  Jahre  1601.  —  Hazlitt,  p.  5o  bezeichnet  die  Stelle  :  All  things 
that  shineth  is  not  by  and  by  pure  gold  aus  Udall's  R.  R.  D.  als  eine  der  altesten  An- 
spielungen  auf  das  Sprichwort. 

832      An  honest  faithfull  servant  is  a  Jewell  :  Wohl  sprichwortliche  Redensart. 

848       Whalley  meint,  es  konnte  urspriinglich  «.  lumping  courage  »  geheissen  haben. 

85o      besser  :  good,  wench, 

855      love  me  sind  i."  d.  Fol.  so  nahe  zusammengeriickt,  dass  sie  auch  als  ein  Wort 

gelten  konnten. 
860      Soft,  and  faire  :  vgl.  Grimm,  the  Collier  of  Croyden,  publ.  1662,  aber  nach  Fleay, 

Chron.  I  273  bereits  1600,  Mar.  [May]  6.  als  the  Devil  and  his  Dame  gedruckt.  S.  auch 

Ward,  II,  606.  —  Dodsley-Hazl.  VIII,  p.  414  :  Ay...  bear  old  proverbs  in  your  memory  ; 

soft  and  fair ;... 
there  goe  two  word's  (r.  words)  to  a  bargaine  :  Hazlitt,  p.  296  verzeichnet :  More 

words  than  one  go  to  a  bargain. 
868      Besse  Moale  ? 

Margery  Turne-up  ? 

896      Purs'yvant:  pursuivant  =  messenger  of  the  council,  a  warrant-server.  s.Nason,  p.  126. 
908      Fol.  1  :  Tub 
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Q2i  Fortune  is  blind ;  Fortune  is  a  bawd,  or  a  strumpet,  a  whore,  sind  sprichw.  Redens- 
arten.  Und  die  Kreuzstellung  von  blind  und  Beggar,  sollte  das  nicht  eine  Anspielung 
auf  Chapman's  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria  sein  ?  Vgl.  auch  New  Inn,  II,  2  (ed. 
Schelling,  p.  451)  :  Fortune  is  a  bawd,  and  a  blind  beggar. 

929  a  Hoiden  —  a  Hare  :  Gifford  meint  hoiden  =  leveret,  wozu  das  folgende  hare 
verleiten  mag  ;  auch  Nares  halt  es  fur  einen  Jagdausdruck.  Wenn  aber  «to  make  a 
hare  of  sb.  »  =  to  make  ridiculous  (NED),  dann  meine  ich  kann  «  hoiden  »  ganz  gut  = 
awkward  fellow,  clown  etc.  Hoiden  wird  auch  von  der  Jugend  beiderlei  Geschlechts 
gebraucht. 

980      t'hunt  Counter  :  gleichfalls  der  Waidmannsprache  entnommen  *=  der  falschen 
Fahrte  folgen  ;  vg\.  you  hunt  counter  H4B,  I,  2,  102. 
double  =  a  turn  to  escape  pursuit  (Sh.-Lex.). 

982      I  marie  =  I  marvel,  or  wonder  (Nares). 

933  nere  halt  afore  a  Criple  :  vielleicht  sprichwortlich  gebraucht ;  to  halt  —  to  go  lame. 
Also  :  mach'  mir  nichts  vor  !  (Ich  kenne  dich  zu  genau). 

934  Cawdle  =  caudle,  ein  Starkungsmittel  (s.  Sh.-Lex.  s.  v.). 

936      what  if  sind  i.  d.  Fol.  so  nahe  zusammengeruckt,  dass  sie  fur  ein  Wort  gelten 

konnten,  ebenso  never  storme  i.  Z  940. 

948      badge  :  das  Abzeichen  oder  der  Schild  des  Gerichtsdieners. 
955      I'  is  made  :  Der  Apostrophe  hat  wohl  keinen  wert,  man  musste  denn  analog  dem 

«  I  cham  »  an  I  chis  denken.  I  is  dialektisch  fur  I  am. 

968  beseek  =  beseech,  vielleicht  Druckfehler. 

969  let  him  rise  :  Hilts  hatte  Metaphor  mit  den  Worten  in  Z.  966/7  offenbar  auf  den 
Boden  gedriickt. 

979  valies  =  portemanteau,  frz.  valise  (Gift). 

Act.  III.  Scene  I.  Schauplatz  :  Kentish  Town. 
986  Arsie  —  Varsie  =  arsy  —  versy  =  upside  down. 

986  by  our  Lady  o'  Walsingham  :  Der  Reliquienschrein  der  Jungfrau  von  Walsingham 
in  Norfolk  wurde  ebenso  stark  besucht  wie  der  des  Th.  Becket  in  Canterbury  (Vgl. 
Merry  Tales,  72),  und  von  dort  geweihten  Ringen,  Broschen  etc  wird  in  der  alteren 
Literatur  ofter  Erwahnung  getan  (Nares) ;  cf.  Like  will  to  like,  (ed.  Dodsl.-Hazl.  Ill, 
p.  3ii)  : 

If  our  Lady  of  Walsingham  had  no  fairer  nose  and  visage, 
By  the  mass,  they  were  fools  that  would  go  to  her  on  pilgrimage. 

Dodsl.-Hazl.  I,  325  f.  erfahren  wir,  dass  das  Bild  der  heiligen  Jungfrau  europaischen 
Ruf  besass. 

987  Tom  Scavinger  :  die  populare  Bezeichnung  fur  den  Strassenkehrer. 
992      'vize  —  advise. 

1004  dispected  :  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  respected  i.  Z.  1000  gebildet.  —  despected, 
obs.  NED. 

1009  yvound,  ebenso  wie  Z.  1218  yclept  fallt  durch  das  vorgesetzte  y  auf,  das  sich,  wie 
schon  Whalley  bemerkt,  haufig  im  Part.  d.  Passivs  im  westlichen  Dialekt  findet. 
Gifford,  1816,  p.  175,  teilt  hiezu  aus  der  Quelle  «  Aubrey  »  folgendes  mit :  B.  J.  took  a 
catalogue  from  Mr.  Lacy  of  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  for  the  clownery  to  his  comedy 
called  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  —  S.  auch  die  Einleitung. 

loi3  conspition  irrtumlich  fur  suspicion. 

ioi5  Justices  of  Cor  am  nobis  erinnert  stark  an  Slenders  Worte  :  In  the  county  of  Glouces 
ter,  justice  of  peace  and  '  Cor  am ' .  Wiv.  I,  i,  6. 

1018  Cunni-borroughes  =  cony-boroughs  od.  coney-burrows  =  warrens.  Der  ungebildete 
Medley  will  aber  wahrscheinlich  von  to  grant  warrants  sprechen. 
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IOIQ      zessions  house  :  die  Amtsstube  des  Friedensrichters. 

1021  I,  I  =  ay,  ay  —  thick  same  =  this  same.  vgl.  Ay,  ha'  the  old  vellow  zerved  me  thick 
a  trick?  Lond.  Prodigal,  ed.  Moltke,  p.  25i. 

1024      purcepts  =•  precepts. 

1028      1  :  hurts. 

io3o      1  :  provided  for. 

io32  Saint  Tomy  :  Giff.  hat  schon  richtig  St.  Tony  gesetzt.  Es  ist  nicht  St.  Thomas  zu 
lesen,  wie  Whalley  meint,  denn  Turfe  denkt  unter  Einfluss  der  fat  pigs  an  Antonius 
den  Einsiedler,  der  in  der  kirchlichen  Kunst  immer  von  einem  Schwein  begleitet 
dargestellt  wird. 

io36  Muckinder  :  A  jocular  term  for  a  handkerchief;  from  muck  ^=  dirt  (Nares)  \  —  We'll 
have...  a  fringed  muckender  hang  at  thy  girdle.  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Capt.  III.  5,  zeigt 
zugleich,  wo  dieses  Schnupftuch  gewohnlich  getragen  wurde.  —  muckender  :  prov. 
moucadour,  span,  mocador.  NED. 

1044  f.  Diese  Verdrehung  war  beliebt  ;  vgl.  Mucedorus,  Dodsl.-Hazl.,  VII.  p.  214.  Clown  : 
/  can  keep  my  tongue  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  my  hands  from  lying  and  slandering... 
Ebenso  Clay  und  Bullithrumble  in  Greene's  Selim.  V,  igSo^ff.  Selimus,  (Z.  1914)  :  If  you 
will  keepe  my  sheep  e  truly  and  honestly,  keeping  your  hands  from  lying  and  slandering, 
and  your  tongues  from  picking  and  stealing,  you  shall  be  maister  Bullithrumbles  servi- 
tures.  cit.  n.  Koeppel,  Jahrb.  41,  p.  198.  —  Eine  andere  Verdrehung  macht  Morion 
im  Val.  Welshman,  ed.  Krebs,  p.  21  :  from  the  sole  of  my  head,  to  thecrowneofthefoote. 

1048  burrough  =  borrow  =  pledge  und  vgl.  dazu  das  in  Z.  1067  mit  Third-burrow 
(=  borough)  vielleicht  beabsichtigte  Wortspiel. 

1062      shamefac'tnesse  =  shamefacednesse. 

1076  1  :  Da.  Turfe. 

1077  ff.  Beachte  die  nun  hautig  wiederkehrenden  Wiederholungen  in  den  Anreden  ;  solche 
finden  sich  auch  oft  im  Poetaster.  Sie  entgingen  natiirlich  Dekker  nicht  und  wurden  im 
Satiromastix  ins  Lacherliche  gezogen.  s.  Z.  245  u.  6. 

1088      Clay  lauft  davon. 

1104  'Od'  socks  !  nur  hier  bei  Jonson,  cf.  Toll,  Ueber  die  Betcuerungen  in  Ben  Jonsons 
Werken,  p.  21. 

1106      1  told  you  on't  :  s.  Z.  493  ff. 

1109  f.  Pride  Would  be  paid  one  day,  her  old  VI'  pence  :  scheint  sprichwortl.  geworden 
zu  sein.  Das  NED.  sagt,  dass  sixpence  auch  familiar  als  nickname  oder  designation 
gebraucht  wird  u.  bringt  ein  Beispiel  mit '  young  '  und  eines  mit  '  old  '. 

1118      Cocks  bodikins  !  nur  hier  bei  Jonson,  s.  Toll,  p.  18. 

1140      prusue  :  wahrscheinlich  Druckfehler  fur  pursue. 

1144  disjuge  :  to  deprive  of  or  remove  from  the  office  of  judge  NED. 

1145  to  beat  it  on  the  broken  hoofe  •=  to  go  on  foot,  to  be  on  the  move  NED. 
ii 57      vetch  -=  fetch  :  List.  Bei  Shakesp.  zweimal  belegt,  s.  auch  Satirom.  1738. 

1 167  Looke  to  the  meate  :  Giff.  bezeichnet  diese  Stelle  bereits  als  «  a  sneer  at  Shake 
speare  »  (p.  181)  vgl.  Rom.  IV,  4,  5  :  Look  to  the  baked  meats,  good  Angelica. 

1170  Jack-sauce  :  an  impudent  fellow,  bei  Sh.  nur  H  5  IV,  7,  148. 

1171  Giff.  und  die  spateren  Ausg.  lesen  :  It  shall  be  serv'd  into  you.  Ich  halte  diese 
Anderung  nicht  fur  notig. 

1176      ene  =  e'en. 

1179  Schauplatz  vor  Turfe's  Ha  us. 

1180  1.  La.  Tub. 

n85  Zu  der  Sitte,  Blumen  auf  den  Weg  des  Hochzeitszuges  zu  streuen,  vgl.  die  erste 
Szene  des  Satiromastix. 
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1 197      velvet  she  :  velvet  hier  Adj.,  vgl.  velvet  friends  i.  As.  II,  i,  5o. 

1206  Diese  Zeile  scheint  verderbt  zu  sein,  und  darum  haben  bereits  friihere  Heraus- 
geber  die  Lesart  angenommen  : 

Hee  is  so,  and  as  such,  let's  share  him  equally. 
Worauf  die  Damen  iiber  ihn  herfallen  und  ihn  kiissen  wollen. 

1208  Colstaves  :  col  =  coul  =  cowl,  also  Zuberstange,  an  der  man  auch  andere  schwere 
Gegenstande  trug  ;  s.  Pat.  Grissill,  Z.  2362.  Nares  scheint  col  in  erster  Linie  mit  coal 
in  Zusammenhang  bringen  zu  wollen,  erst  an  zweiter  Stelle  lasst  er  cowlstaff  gelten. 
NED  :  A  stout  stick  used  to  carry  a  '  cowl  ',.„•  a  pole  used  to  carry  burdens.  Er  war 
ein  gebrauchlicher  Wirtschaftsgegenstand,  der  auch  als  Waffe  diente.  Wiv.  Ill, 
3,i56. — Hexen  reiten  auch  auf  einemcoulstafte  durchden  Kamin;  s.Anat.  ojMel.p.bo. 

1218  a  device  of  hers  :  Giff.  —  an  animated  puppet.  —  Mit  device  (vice)  wurde  eine 
Maschinerie  bezeichnet,  die  mit  Radern  getrieben  wurde.  ;  vgl.  Alchemist,  I,  i.  (M.- 
Ser.  Ill  p.  3o2)  :...  on  your  stall,  a  puppet,  with  a  vice. 

yclept  :  s.  Z.  1009.  sowie  LLL  I,  i,  242  ;  V,  2,  602  ;  und  die  verschiedenen  Beispiele 
im  Lond.  Prodigal  p.  258  ff.,  ferner  im  Grim,  Dodsley-Hazl.  VIII,  394. 

1226  nobles :  noble  =  Goldmiinze  —  6  s.  8  d.  vgl.  die  i.  Sh.-Lex.  cit.  Stellen,  sowie  Lond. 
Prod.  p.  232,  u.  a. 

1229  marke  =  i3  s  4  d  ;  s.  gleichfalls  Sh.-Lex.  Hier  im  Wortspiel,  das  sich  auch  oft  fin- 
det,  so  bei  Shakesp.,bei  Jonson  i.  d.Magn.  Lady  [Works,  VI  p.  89] :  Noble  parson  Palate, 
Thou  shall  be  a  mark  advanced  ;  here  is  a  peace  (also  mark  -f-  noble  =  piece  =  20  sh.). 

1234       fol.  B  druckt  :  Forher,  fol.  A,  weniger  deutlich. 

Brave  Carthage  Queene  !  ist  vielleicht  eine  Anspielung  auf  Marlowe's  Drama,  Dido 
Queen  of  Carthage. 

1238      nere  =-  near. 

1243  levell  coyle  :  coil  =  turmoil,  bustle,  confusion,  auch  =  ado  ;  Sh.-Lex.  cf.  die  cit. 
Stellen.  To  keep  a  coil  auch  in  All's  II,  i,  27.  level-coil  (frz.  lever-le-cul)  =  hitch- 
buttock  NED.  —  Coles  leitet  es  von  it.  levar  il  culo  ab.  —  Siehe  iiber  dieses  Spiel,  in 
dem  der  Verlierende  seinen  Platz  an  den  Gewinnenden  abtreten  muss  und  das  mit 
viel  Larm  und  Gelachter  vor  sich  geht,  den  betr.  Artikel  bei  Nares  :  «  to  play  at  levell 
coil  i.  e.  to  play  and  lift  up  your  taile  when  you  have  lost  the  game,  and  let  another  sit 
down  in  your  place.  »  Das  gleiche  Spiel  scheint  auch  mit  level-sice  bezeichnet  worden 
zu  sein.  —  1.  c.  ist  also  ein  derber  Spass,  der  sich  unter  viel  Larm  abspielt.  —  1.  c.  — 
a  rough  game  in  which  one  hunted  another  from  his  seat.  Hence  used  for  any  noisy 
riot  (Halliwell). 

1254  Hier  soil  offenbar  ein  obsc.  Wortspiel  mit  tail  —  tale  eingeleitet  werden.  —  rump 
ist  der  dem  Korper  zunachst  liegende  Teil  des  tail. 

1256      surreverence  =  save  your  reverence  (Schelling}. 

1258      1  :  are. 

1262      1  :  No,  Lady 

1275      fol.  A  liest  :  for  a  soune,  fol.  B  :  for  a  sonne, 

1278  fol.  B  :  Awdrey  (ohne  Punkt).  Ob  hier  wirklich  eine  Var.  vorliegt,  ist  schwer  zu 
sagen,  da  auch  in  A  der  Punkt  schwach  ist. 

128^/5    1  :  beginning  ;  Turfe's  wife, 

1288      Schauplatz  ist  in  Pancras. 

1291/92  I  will  triumph  Over  this  Justice  :  Auch  einer  der  Hiebe  auf  die  Richter,  welche 
ihm  im  Satirom.  z.  B.  Z.  1990  wieder  vorgehalten  werden  ;  dasselbe  Z.  i3o5. 

1293      Diese  St.  Georgsritte  (ridings),  welche  den  Charakter  von  «  dumb-shows  »  oder 
«  pageants  »  hatten,  reichen  auch  in  England  in  fruhe  Zeiten  zuriick.  Siehe  die  betr. 
Artikel  bei  Nares  u.  Klopper,  sowie  Cambr.  Hist.  V,  p.  33  f. 
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I2g5  Prince  Arthur  hatte  sich  ja  nach  der  Legende  als  erster  St.  George  zum  Banner- 
bild  gewahlt,  ihm  zu  Ehren  veranstalteten  die  Schiitzen  von  London  alljahrlich  auf 
der  Wiese  in  Mile-End  einen  Aufzug.  Auch  Justice  Shallow  ist  als  Sir  Dagonet  bei 
einem  solchen  Arthur- Umzug  beteiligt  gewesen  (H  IV  B  III,  2,  3oo).  —  Der  Shore- 
ditch  Duke  war  mit  Sir  Dagonet  und  dem  Pancridge  Earl  eine  wohlbekannte  Gestalt 
aus  diesen  «  shows  ».  Der  Titel  eines  Duke  of  Shoreditch  wurde  nach  Nares  zum  ersten 
Male  dem  Schiitzenkonig  in  einem  Bogenschiessen  zu  Windsor  von  Heinrich  VIII 
verliehen  (u.  zwar  einem  Einwohner  aus  Shoreditch,  Barlo)  und  bis  1683  fortge- 
fuhrt.  —  Auch  iiber  diese  grossen  Schiitzenziige,  an  denen  bis  zu  4000  u.  5ooo  Per- 
sonen  teilnahmen,  siehe  Nares  und  Klopper.  —  Der  Pancridge  Earl  wird  aber  auch 
auf  Inigo  Jones  angewandt,  und  zwar  in  der  Expostulation  (vol.  VIII,  122)  u.  in  dem 
folgenden  Epigramm,  s.  Einleitung. 

Bevis  of  Southampton  und  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  die  bekannten  Helden  der  roman- 
tischen  Dichtung  Englands;  vgl.  Drayton's  Polyolbion  II,  u.  Anders,  Sh.'s  Books,  p.i6o. 

l3oi  Wohl  eine  Anspielung  auf  eines  der  «  Appius  and  Virginia  »  —  Stiicke.  Sollte  es 
ein  Hinweis  darauf  sein,  dass  «  ein  Bekannter  »  augenblicklich  das  alte  Thema  neu 
bearbeiten  will ;  oder  gehort  diese  Stelle  zu  den  spateren  Zutaten  und  spielt  es  auf 
Webster's  Stuck  an  ? 

iSoy      A  learned  man  is  a  Chronikell !  Prov. 

1312  Dick  :  Tator  :  Whallcy  weist  hin,  dass  Butler  diesen  Scherz  i.  s.  Last  Speech  of 
Colonel  Pride  iibernommen  hat.  —  Dick  :  Tator  erinnert  iibrigens  an  die  Verderbung 
von  dictator  zu  dixcator  in  Lodge,  Wounds  of  Civil  War.   Curtail  :  A  nd  are  you  no 
more  master  dixcator,  nor  generality  of  the  soldiers?  (Dodsl.-Hazl.  VII,  191.)  —  Toter 
ist  hier  =  tooter,  was  aus  dem  folgenden  Waights,  heute  waits  =•  Stadtmusikant, 
hervorgeht. 

1313  I  ha'  read  o'hun  :  Wo  ? 

i3i6      Vadian  :  ?  —  Giff.  weiss  nicht,  wer  dieser  «  cunning  toter  »  ist ;  meint  aber  es  ware 

nicht  unmoglich,  dass  es  eine  Entstellung  von  (Robert)  Fabian  ist,  der  infolge  seiner 

«  Chronicles  »  bei  der  Stadtbevolkerung  wohl  bekannt  war. 
i3iy      to  post  off  =  to  put  off  carelessly,  Sh.-Lex.  H6C  IV  8,  40. 
i333      Husbands  grow  thick,  but  thin  are  sown  :  Prov. 
i336      Now  ist  wohl  Druckfehler  fur  none,  also  :  None,  out  on  me  ! 
1341      besser  :  eare  faire, 
i35o      ore  ==  over 
1354  ff  Zu  diesen  bekannten  sprichw.  Redensarten  vgl.  Between  the  hand  and  the  lip  the 

morsel  may  slip.  Hazl.  p.  94. 
i358      Give  a  man  fortune,  throw  him  i'  the  Sea  :  der  Titel  eines  Dramas,  « licensed  to 

Richard  Olive,  23rd  July,  1600 »,   Give  a  man  luck  and  throw  him  into  the  sea,  ein 

altes  Spiel,  das  1600  von  den  Paul's  Boys  wieder  auf  die  Biihne  gebracht  wurde. 

(Fleay,  Chr.  II,  3lo).  Als  Parallelsprichwort  fiihrt  Hazlitt,  p.  i5i  an  :  Give  a  woman 

luck,  and  cast  her  into  the  sea. 
i35g  The  properer  man,  the  worse  luck.  Prov. 

1360  Tempus  edax  rerum  :  Ovid,  Metam.  XV,  234. 

In  time  the  stately  Oxe,  &c  :  Reminiszenz  an  Span.   Trag.  II,   i,  3  :  In  time  the 
savage  bull  sustains  the  yoke.  vgl.  Koeppel,  Stud.  2.  Gesch.  d.  Engl.  Dr.  p.  36  u.  23. 

1361  Good  counsel  never  comes  too  late.  Prov.  —  lightly  =  commonly,  usually  (Giff.} 

1362  run-out  of  breath  :  vgl.  hiezu  '....you  run  this  humour  out  oj  breath.  Err.  IV,  I,  67  und... 
that  phrase  is  so  run  out  of  breath  in  trifles,  that  we  shall  have  no  belief  at  all  in  earnest 
shortly.  Chapman,  Gentl.-Usker,  p.  94b  ,  sowie  Here's  a  poor  name  run  out  of  breath 
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quickly.  —  Why,  Monsieur  Lemot,  your  name  is  run  out  of  breath  at  every  word  you 

speak.  Hum.  Day's  Mirth,  p.  aSa  . 
i365      Beachte  das  Wortspiel  mit  pursuivant  und  dem  folgenden  pursy  und  purse  ;  vgl. 

dazu  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  Th.  Heywood,  Dr.  Works,  VI,  p.  409. 
1869      vant  —  vaunt. 

1371      Soil  wohl  heissen  :  What's  now  the  matter  ? 
1375      rule  =  course  of  proceeding  (Sh. -Lex.) 

1381  like  tops  in  Lent :  Sh.-Lex  :  the  inverted  conoid  which  children  play  with  by  setting 
it  to  turn  on  the  point;  also  unser  (bayerischer)  Kreisel :  since  I  whipped  top.  Wiv.  V, 
i,  27.  u.  d.  a.  Stellen.  Die  ganze  Scene  erinnert  an  Wiv.  V.  i.  NED  :  lenten  top  =- 
some  kind  of  toy  (?),  used  at  Shrovetide.  Taylor  (Water  poet),  Works  II,  169/1 :  Round 
like  a  whirligigge  or  lenten  top  ;  cf.  Z.  1796. 

1382  hobbler  =  a  child's  top  that  wabbles  or  spins  unsteadily  ;  hence  (app.)  hobbler's 
hole  ==•  ?  a  hole  into  which  such  a  top  was  thrown,  as  a  mark  to  be  aimed  at.  Obs.  NED. 

1385  Hercules,  the  Porter  :  vgl.  Magnet  Lady,  III,  3  :  you  Have  no  more  reason  to  provoke, 
or  challenge  Him  than  the  huge  great  porter  has  to  try  His  strength  upon  an  infant.  Whal. 
meint  das  ware  eine  Anspielung  auf  Parsons,  den  porter  of  King  James.  Giff.  VI, 
p.  62.  sagt  hingegen,  diese  Anspielung  gehe  auf  seinen  Nachfolger  William  Evans,  der 
7  1/2  Fuss  gross  war  und  Parsons  noch  um  2  Zoll  iibertraf. 

1388  water-men  :  Die  Fahrleute  scheinen  auch  im  alten  London  recht  zudringlich  gewe- 
sen  zu  sein.  Wie  sehr  diese  Bootsfuhrer  iibrigens  den  Verkehr  des  Theaterpublikums 
in  ihren  Tageseinnahmen  spiirten,  geht  aus  einer  Eingabe  hervor,  welche  die  «  Com 
pany  of  Watermen  »  im  J.  i6l3  an  den  Konig  machte.  Das  Rose-Theater  war  i6i3 
niedergebrannt  und  so  furchteten  die  Schiffer,  die  Konigstruppe  konnte  nach  dem 
nordlichen  Ufer  iibersiedeln,  und  baten  es  mochte  den  Schauspielern  verboten  wer- 
den  innerhalb  4(6)  Meilen  von  der  City  in  London  oder  Middlesex  auf  jener  Themse- 
seite  ein  Spielhaus  zu  errichten.  Dem  Gesuch  wurde  nicht  entsprochen.  s.  Malone, 
Sh.  PI.  Ill,  p.  149  f.  u.  Camb.  Hist.  VI,  269. 

l3g3       Die  neueren  Ausg.  (Giff.  etc.)  lesen  :  are  fallen  out  ! 

1411  Lilly  :  Anspielung  auf  W.  Lilly's  Lateinische  Grammatik,  wie  sie  sich  auch  im  New 
Inn  II,  2  findet :  Lillies  Latin  is  to  him  unknown.  Vgl.  auch  Anders,  Sh's  Books  p.  i3-i6. 

1413  regulars  :  Wortspiel  mit  regular  nouns  und  seinem  Stand  als  Geistlicher ;  s.  auch 
NED  sub  regular. 

I4l5  point  in  his  devise  :  ein  Ausdruck,  der  viel  Kopfzerbrechen  verursacht  hat.  Whalley 
gibt  p.  653  wohl  die  richtige  Deutung,  indem  er  sagt :  That  is,  be  as  exact  and  clever 
in  his  plot  as  I  was  in  mine.  —  Bez.  der  Herkunft  von  point  device,  was  die  gewohn- 
liche  Form  ist  (s.  auch  Sh.-Lex.),  glaubt  er  an  eine  Anspielung  oder  Verderbung  von 
frz.  a  point  devisez,  das  bereits  in  Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  v.  I2i5  zu  finden  ist. 
—  Nares  (s.  v.)  sucht  nach  einem  franz.  a  point  devise  und  erwahnt  auch  Douce' 
Ansicht,  der  es  als  analoge  Bildung  mit  point  lace  hinstellt.  Giff.  lasst  sich  vol.  VI 
169  f.  dariiber  aus.  —  Das  NED  sagt  nun  mit  Bezug  auf  unsere  Stelle  :  '  eroneously 
deduced  from  point-device '  und  setzt  point  =  complete,  ready  ;  —  point-device  = 
with  extreme  nicety  or  correctness.  Obs.;  als  Adj.  =  perfectly  correct.  —  point 
scheint  mir  s.  etym.  Bedeutung  nach  genommen  werden  zu  mussen,  also  «  pimktlich,. 
genau  »,  und  wer  etwas  genau  machen  kann,  ist  geschickt ;  s.  Whalley.  Jonsonselbst 
hatzudiesem  point-device  ein  Gegenstiick  gebracht  u.  zwar  i.  s.  Alchemist  V,  3  (Merm. 
S.  Ill,  403)  ein  punk  devise  -=  arrant  whore  (Whalley},  =  precise  harlot  (Nares). 
Kastril  schimpft  namlich  seine  Schwester  :  You  will  not  come  then,  punk  device,  my 
suster  !  —  p.  d.  findet  sich  bereits  in  The  Four  Elements  i5ig  (DodsL-Hazl.  I.  44)...  a 
chamber  fair,  Prepared  point-device  with  damask  water  made  so  well,  that... 
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1416      Gifford  und  Schelling  lesen  :  Bramble 

1419      Scene  :  Kentish  Town,  vor  Turfe's  Haus. 

1424      beholden  =  obliged. 

1438  Bride-Cake,  and  the  Bowie  :  Beim  Hochzeitsmahl  wurde  cine  gewiirzte  Bowie  mit 
Kuchen  gereicht.  —  Vgl  :  New  Inn,  V,  I...  Get  our  bed  ready,  chamberlain,  And  host,  a 
bride-cup ;  you  have  rare  conceits,  And  good  ingredients  (ed.  Schelling,  p.  491.)  und 
dazu  Argument,  Act  V,  (p.  428)  Lord  Beaufort  comes  in....  calls  for  his  bed  and  bride- 
bowl  to  be  made  ready. 

1440  Canterbury :  Neuere  Ausg  :  Canbury.  —  Canberry-House,  sagt  Whalley  p.  664,  lag 
i.  d.  Nahe  von  Islington.  Der  eigentliche  Name  ist  Cannonberry,  urspriinglich  eine 
Farm  oder  Scheune  der  Monche  von  St-Bartholomaus  in  Smithfield.  Jetzt  Cambray- 
House  (Giff.)  (?).  L.  Turfe  wendet  also  Canterbury  falschlich  fur  das  heutige  Canon- 
bury  an;  s.  auch  den  Art.  Canonbury  Tower  b.  Kldpper. 

1442      besser  :  Ladiship. 

1468      sussify  =  satisfy. 

1460      1.  :  long, 

1468      1.  :  May-pole, 

1481  Saint  Quintins  :  sollte  die  Belagerung  von  St.  Quentins  i.  J.  i55j  gemeint  sein? 

1482  Fol  :  countrey' 
1489      1.  :  for  you, 
1495      scape  ==  escape. 

i5o8  Prov.  Vgl. Heywood :  he  must  needs  gow  whom  the  devil  doth  drive  (EED.  I,  78  u.  355.), 
sowie  Triall  of  Treasure  i567,  edit.  1849,  p.  41.  (Hazl.  Prov.  p.  180.). 

i5io      Diese  und  die  folgenden  Zeilen  werden  zur  Seite  gesprochen. 

i5i3  cf.  Hazl.  Prov.  p.  467  :  We  have  brought  our  hogs  to  a  fair  market.  Title  of  a  tract 
printed  in  i65i.  —  To  bring  one's  pigs  to  a,  wrong  market,  findet  sich  in  Cartwrighfs 
Ordinary,  geschrieben  vor  1634  ;  u.  ferner  p.  172  :  He  hath  brought  his  hogs  to  a  Ban- 
bury  market,  (wofur  spater  '  to  a  fair  market '  eingesetzt  wurde)  =  die  Ware  auf  den 
falschen  Markt  bringen. 

1515  wohl  richtiger  :  Tile-men. 

1516  the  still  sow  eats  up  all  the  draf.  Heyw.  Prov.  p.  27.  196.  In  Wiv.  IV,  2,  109  u.  auch 
sonst  :  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff. 

1524      flead  =  flay'd. 

i533      verven  =  vervain,  vervin  =  verbena,  mit  dem  die  Alten  ihre  Opfer  bekranzten,  vgl. 

Sejan.  V,  4  p.  412  :  Bestow  your  garlands  :  and,  with  reverence,  place  the  vervin  on  the 

alter. 

i53g      1.  :  if 

1542  to  drive  a  buck  =  to  carry  through  the  process  of  bucking. 
1544  Die  Scene  spielt  in  der  Amtsstube  des  Richters  Preamble. 
1575  Fol :  doetoo. 

1578      disgriev'd  :  auch  eine  Neuschopfung  Turfs. 
i583      1.  :  leazins)  did...,  leazins  =  leasings. 

1586  pound  =  pinfold  ;  Gent.  I,  I,  n3.  Eine  Viehhiirde,  die  von  der  Gemeinde  in  Stand 
gehalten  wurde.  Im  town-pound  war  das  gepfandete  Vieh  in  sicherem  Verwahr. 

1587  za  vielleicht  Drnckfehler  fur  zo. 
i5g5      Fol :  yyhich 

ought  be  punish'd  :  der  Gebrauch  des  reinen  Infinitivs  war  ausgedehnter  als  heute  ; 
s.  Franz,  Sh-Gramm.1  p.  197. 
i6o3      vurst  :  s.  Horn,  Hist.  Gram.  I.  p.  25  :  furst  fur  first ;  u  ist  me.  —  siidwestl.  Schrei- 
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bung  fur  ii.  —  mun  =  must.  —  Returney  =  attorney.  Die  iolgenden  Zeilen  enthalten 

einen  heftigen  Ausfall  gegen  die  Advokaten,  die  dem  Dichter  im  Satiromastix  wieder 

vorgehalten  wurden,  so  z.  B.  Z.  iggoff. 
1604      man  of  law  =  der  Oberrichter  ;  erinnert  an  den  Man  of  Law  Chaucer's,  jetzt  etwas 

archaisierend. 
1608      Jonson  hatte  ja  in  seinen  Prozessen  personlich  mit  ihnen  Bekanntschaft  gemacht. 

Vg],  hiezu  besonders  seinen  Poetaster. 
1619      bitterment  =  arbitterment,  arbitration. 

hab,  nab  =  however  it  may  turn  out,  any  how;  at  a  venture.  NED.  —  habnab  =  ae 

habban-nabban  (?)  =  haben  oder  nicht  haben,  aufs  Geratewohl ;  vgl.   dazu  das  hob 

nob  in  Tw.  Ill,  4,  262  :  hob  nob  is  his  word ;  give't  or  take't.  —  hab  or  nab,  Heyw. 

Prov.  I,  9. 

1622      give  him  day  =  lass  ihm  Zeit  zum  Zahlen.  to  give  day  ~  time  to  pay ;  credit.  Cent.  Diet. 
1627      wee  who  not  him?  :  Diese  verderbte  Stelleliest  bereits  Whalley  :  Yes,  who  knows 

not  him  ?  eine  Korrektur,  die  von  den  spateren  Ausgaben  beibehalten  wurde. 

1641  Tom  Long  :  Der  Held  einer  wohlbekannten  Geschichte  :  The  Merry  Conceits  of  Tom 
Long,  the  Carrier,  containing  many  Pleasant  Passages  and  Mad  Pranks  which  he  observed 
in  his  travels,  publ.  1608?  —  Dieser  Tom  Long  wird  oft  citiert :  A  day  after  the  fair, 
like  Tom  Long  the  carrier.  Hazl.  Prov.  p.  9  mit  anderen  Belegstellen.  Die  altere  Form 
scheint  nach  Hazl.  p.  446  John  Long  zu  sein  :  To  send  by  John  Long  the  carrier.  —  To 
wait  for  Tom  Long  the  carrier  =  to  wait  for  no  purpose. 

1642  call  me  his  curtail  (-—  gestutztes  Pferd)  scheint  sprichwortl.  Redensart  gewesen  zu 
sein  ;   s.  Nares,  u.  Sh.  Lex.  s.  v.  Auch   Hunden,   die  einer  '  unqualified  person ' 
gehorten,  oder  die  auf  der  Jagd  nichts  taugten,  wurden  die  Schwanze  gestutzt. 

1644  to  crambe  with  :  to  play  crambo  ;  ein  Spiel,  in  welchem  ein  Spieler  ein  Wort  oder 
eine  Verszeile  gibt,  zu  welcher  jeder  Mitspielende  ein  Reimwort  zu  suchen  hat. 
NED.  Crambo  scheint  auch  beim  Bier  oft  gespielt  worden  zu  sein,  vgl.  New  Inn  I, 
3...  a  man...  should  Have  made  another  choice,  than  of  a  place  So  sordid,  as  the 
keeping  of  an  inn  :  Where  every  jovial  tinker,  for  his  chink,  May  cry,  Mine  host,  to 
crambe  !  Give  its  drink ;  And  do  not  slink,  but  skink,  or  else  you  stink,  (ed.  Schelling 
p.  435).  cf.  auch  :  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  V,  5  (p.  344). 

l65i  not  a  word  but  mum  :  vgl.  dazu  :  give  no  words  but  mum.  H6B  I,  2,  89,  und  /  will 
say  nought  but  mum,  and  mum  is  counsel,  Heywood,  Prov.  I  p.  65,  2i3,  214;  s.  auch 
Chapman,  Dram.  Works,  78  u.  87. 

1653  das  super-dainty  hat  ein  Gegenstiick  in  dem  super-please  der  Magn.  Lady,  Ind. 
p.  5o7  (ed.  Schelling). 

Fol  :  in  coney,  inconey  =  seltsam,  nett ;  haufig  auch  bei  Shaksp.  als  Ausdruck  der 
Zartlichkeit. 

1676  Diese  Law  quiblins  machen  das  Justice-worship  zu  einem  zweifeihaften  {Compli 
ment* 

1677  Diese  Szene,  welche  den  Fortgang  der  Handlung  nicht  fordert,  scheint  nur  einge- 
schoben  zu  sein,  um  Zeit  fur  Metaphors  Weg  nach  Kentish  Town  zu  gewinnen. 

1680      Gijford  und  Schelling  lesen  :  vain  mystery, 

1684      Fol.  A  :  Went  in,  and  in  still :  moglicherweise  stand  das  Komma  da,  kam  aber  nicht 

zum  Abdruck. 
1690      visicary  :  1st  wohl  mit  Eckhardt  als  eine  Zusammenziehung  aus  physician  und 

apothecary  anzusehen. 
1696      without  rowelling  :  das  Haarseil  wurde  friiher  bei  Tieren  und  auch  bei  Menschen 

zur  Herbeifiihrung  einer  kiinstlichen  Entzundungangewendet,  umschwer  zugangliche 

innere  Entziindungen  abzulenken. 
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1697  God-phere  (obs.)  =  god-father,  NED  sagt :  phere  =  fer  =  far  =  father,  od.  phere  = 
fere  =  companion.  —  Rabian  =  Arabian. 

1698  1.  :  'un 

1699  Rasis  —  a  great  A  rabick  Doctor  :  ? 

1701  Mine  was  a  merry  Greeke  :  Moderne  Worterbiicher  setzen  '  a  merry  Greeke  '  — 
ein  lustiger  Kumpan  und  schreiben  auch  '  grig1  :  as  merry  as  a  grig  (=  a  cricket  or 
grasshopper).  Nares,  s.  Greek,  bezeichnet  die  Schreibung  '  grig  '  als  falsch  und 
weist  auf  die  Romer  hin,  bei  denen  der  Grieche  der  Typus  des  gutlebenden  und 
frohlichen  Menschen  war.  Alex.  Schmidt  schliesst  sich  dem  an.  Hazlitt,  Prov.  p.  72  f. 
last  die  Frage  oflfen  und  meint  beide  Bedeutungen  (Greek  und  grig)  konnten  neben- 
einander  hergegangen  sein.  —  Tatsache  ist,  dass  die  alten  Dramatiker  Greek  schrei 
ben  ;  vgl.  Matthew  Merrygreeke  im  Ralph  Roister  Doister  ;  Troil.  I,  2,  118  ;  IV,  4,  58  ; 
sowie  die  Stellen  bei  Nares.  The  Case  is  altered  IV,  4  bringt  einen  '  mad  Greek '  (ed. 
Schelling,  p.  7o3). 

I7o5      kyrsind  u.  kyrsin  :  s.  A.  z.  Z.  123. 

1707  pest'lence  poore  :  gewohnlicher  :  pestilent,  so  Oth.  II,  I,  252  :  a  pestilent  complete 
knave. 

1711      rowting  one  at  another  =  einander  anbriillend. 

I7i5      I  =  ay. 

1721       Beachte  das  Wortspiel  squire  =  esquire,  u.  =  square,  squier. 

1724  perportions  =  proportions. 

1725  rampant :  aus  der  Heraldik  entlehnt  und  dort  von  dem  sich  auf  baumenden  Wappen- 
tier  gebraucht.  VonNason,  Heralds  and  Heraldry,  p.  160,  fur  Jonson  im  eigentlichen 
und  iibertragenen  Sinn  sechsmal  belegt. 

1727  Tithing-man  :  Tithing  =  a  decennary,  a  district  (Sh.-Lex.),  also  tithing-man  der 
Vorsteher  eines  solchen  Bezirkes,  Unterconstabler,  er  gehort  zu  den  Beamten  des 
Friedensrichters. 

1729  Squire  :  What,  glaubte  Squire  durch  square  ersetzen  zu  miissen,  eine  orthogra- 
phische  Anderung,  die  nicht  notig  ist. 

1731  booke-case  :  ein  Fall,  der  nach  den  Biichern,  durch  Gelehrte  wie  Scriben,  ent- 
schieden  werden  muss. 

1733  Cyning  :  dies  soil  wahrscheinlich  auf  ae.  cynning  zuriickgehen.  Giff.  bemerkt  hiezu  : 
The  learned  Scriben  had  just  been  looking  into  Verstegan  for  his  ridiculous  etymo 
logy.  Clench,  in  his  reply,  soars  beyond  my  comprehension. 

1735      1.  :  Johns.  John,  der  landlaufige  Name  fiir  Diener,  Boten  etc. 

1737  vingars  =  fingers. 

1738  besser  :  breach  o'  peace,  wie  Whal.  schreibt. 

1744      1.  :  'un  selfe.  —  Giff.  u.  Schelling  lesen  :  he  should  hear. 

1746      Die  Scene  ist  in  der  Nahe  von  Kentish  Town. 

1749      ene  nere  =  even  never. 

1757  f.    Diese  Zeilen  muten  mich  wie  ein  Hinweis  auf  As  you  like  an. 

1759      vgl.  dazu  :  he  got  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side  :  to  get  up  ill-tempered,  Hazlitt, 

p.  5o7  ;  dazu  als  Gegenstiick  :  '  you  rose  on  your  right  side  '  als  gliickliche  Vorbe- 

deutung  schon  bei  Heywood,  II,  p.  62  erwahnt. 
1764      stay  thy  hand  =  restrain,  withold.  Cent.  Did. 

1777  besser  :  longer  : 

1778  O  the  legs  etc  =  O  for  the  legs  etc. 

1780  treslesse  -=  trestless 

1781  in  the  nick  =  at  the  right  time,  s.  Sh.-Lex. 

1782  nick  :  Wortspiel  mit  Teufel. 
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1783  f.  lye  :  Wortspiel  mit  liigen  und  liegen,  das  in  der  nachsten  Zeile  fortgesetzt  wird. 

I  lie  in  my  throat :  unverschamt  liigen  ;  wiederholt  bei  Shakespeare,  s.  A .  Schmidt. 
1787/8   Lubber- Lover  :  vgl.  hiezu  Gent.  II,  5,43  :  But,  Launce,  how  sayest  thou,  that  my 

master  is  become  a  notable  lover  ?  —  I  never  knew  him  otherwise.  —  Than  how  ?  —  A 

notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

1790  Scrape-hill  ist  wohl  gleichbedeutend  mit  dem  von  Nares  belegten  scrape-scall  = 
einer  der  alles  zusammenscharrt,  das  moglicherweise  auch  als  Adj.  zu  skoundrell 
aufzufassen  ist. 

1791  tawny-coated  :  die  iibliche  Dienstkleidung  der  kirchlichen  Gerichtsdiener.  (Nares). 

1796  Jack  of  Lent  :  auch  Jack-a-Lent  =  a  stuffed  puppet,  dressed  in  rags,  etc.,  which 
was  thrown   at   throughout  Lent,   as   cocks  were  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Die  sechs 
Wochen,  wahrend  welcher  diese  Volksbelustigung  dauerte,  wird  auch  in  den  Four 
Prentices,  O.  PI.  VI.  478,  erwahnt.  (Nares}.  Vgl.  hiezu  auch  John  Taylor,  Jack  a  Lent, 
His  Beginning  and  Enter tainement.  1620.  —  Auch  i.  d.  Wiv.  Ill,  3,  27  u.  V,  5,  134  wird 
auf  diesen  Scherz  angespielt. 

1797  to  hoorle  =  to  hurl 

1798  1.  :  this  bold        Fol  :  wahrscheinlich  :  purfe 
1801      besser  :  All,  save 

1806      put  thy  smiter  up  :  vgl.  Satirom.  Z.  1764  :  Done  Peter,  put  vp  your  smeeter  ;  ferner 

What,  III,  4,  355  :  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 
1810      cubbard  =  cupboard. 

1813  Thy  breeches  yet  are  honest   :   ein  derber  Scherz,  der  an  Satirom,   Z.   i5go  ff. 
erinnert. 

1814  to  smell  a  rat  :  sprichw.  :  den  Braten,  od.  Lunte  riechen.  cf.  The  Case  is  Altered  : 
IV,  4.  Smell?  smell  a  rat,  smell  a  pudding,  (ed.  Schelling  :  p.  701). 

1828/9  from  the  sole  o'  the  head,  To  the  crowne  o'  the  foot  :  Vgl.  zu  dieser  durch  die 
Angst  veranlassten  Verdrehung  :  Ado,  III,  2,  10  :  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot.  Diese  Verdrehung  scheint  beliebt  gewesen  zu  sein,  sie  findet  sich  wieder 
im  Val.  Welshman,  II,  i,  44,  45.  S.  Amn.  z.  Z.  1044. 

i838      besser  :  I,  on 

l83g      scuse  =  excuse. 

1841      Fol :  my  felfe  : 

1855  closet  in  tropischer  Bedeutung  seltener   verwendet ;   bei    Shakespeare    zweimal 
belegt. 

1856  Hier  und  1860  neuerdings  Hiebe  auf  die  Justiz. 

1866  Wahrscheinlich  liegt  hier  ein  Druckfehler  vor,  und  wir  haben  zu  lesen  :  If  he  come 
empty-handed,  wie  Gifford  vorgeschlagen. 

1868  Die  Stelle  erinnert,  was  die  Kraft  des  Ausdruckes  betrifft,  an  Wiv.  Ill,  5,  7  :  /'// 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  newy  ear's  gift. 

1870      Giff.  liest  :  Thou  [wilt]  serve  him...  I'll  seal  [to]  as  much. 

1872  Dargison  :  Nares  aussert  sich  folgendermassen  :  D.  scheint  in  einem  bekannten 
Lied  vorgekommen  zu  sein  ;  vgl.  Angaben  wie  :  to  be  sung  «  after  Donkin  Dargeson  » 
und  «tune  of  Dargeson  ».  Zwei  Stellen,  welche  auf  diese  Ballade  anspielen,  finden 
sich  auch  in  John  Days  The  Isle  of  Gulls,  V  :  The  girls  are  ours,  We  have  won  them 
away  to  Dargison,  ferner  We  have  borne  her  away  to  Dargison.  (ed.  Bullen,  p.  io5.) 
Gifford  glaubt  einen  Zwerg  dieses  Namens  in  Erinnerung  zu  haben,  der  eine  scheme 
und  tugendhafte  Dame  durch  viele  Fahrnisse  begleitet.  Dargison  scheint  immer  mit 
der  Haft  oder  mit  dem  Einfangen  einer  Person  in  Zusammenhang  zu  stehen. 

1875       Scene  ausserhalb  Kentish  Town. 
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i882      sleevelesse  errand  :  doppelsinnig  :  wortlich  und  =  Metzgergang.  Vgl.  dasselbe 

Wortspiel  in  Trail.  V,  4,  8  f :  the  sleeve...  of  a  sleeveless  errand.  —  Sharman  meint,  dass 

bevorzugte  Ritter  den  Armel  ihrer  Herrin  trugen  als  besonderes  Zeichen  der  Gunst, 

und  Ritter,  welche  diese  Gunst  nicht  erlangen  konnten,  wurden  '  sleeveless  '  genannt. 

EED.  I,  p.  438. 

1897-1904  Vgl.  hiezu  Koeppel,  E.,  Stud.  z.  Gesch.  p.  69,  der  unter  Bezugnahme  auf  diese 
Stellen  entschieden  die  Ansicht  abweist,  dass  hier  « ironische  Beziehungen  zum 
Euphuismus»  bestiinden  ;  wjonsons  Satire  richtet  sich  [vielmehr]  gegen  die  Aus- 
wiichse  des  Arcadianismus  ».  In  seinen  Quelletistudien,  Strassburg  1897,  p.  85,  glaubt 
Koeppel,  dass  diese  Worte  Metaphors  eine  Reminiszenz  seien  an  die  Reden  der  bei- 
den  Schandbuben  Spungius  und  Hircius  in  Massingers  The  Virgin-Martyr  :  Act  II, 
3,  p.  42  :  Untruss  the  cod-piece-point  of  our  reward,  no  matter  if  the  breeches  of  conscience 
fall  about  our  heels.  —  Act.  Ill,  3.  p.  67  :  the  tread  of  my  life  is  drawn  through  the  needle 
of  necessity.  Act  II,  3.  p.  5o  :  The  petticoat  of  her  estate  is  unlaced,  I  confess  —  Yes,  and  the 
smock  of  her  charity  is  now  all  to  pieces. 

1904      Fol  :  swallow'dby 

icp5      Fol  :  vielleicht  auch  :  forme  ; 

1923  she  hit  me  i'th'  teeth  with  you  :  to  reproach  one  (with  a  thing),  throw  it  in  one's 
teeth.  NED.  —  einem  etwas  unter  die  Nase  reiben.  —  Vgt.  Pat.  Grissill,  Z.  1045  : 
hee  shall  neuer  hit  vs  ith  teeth  with  turning  vs,for  tis  not  a  good  turne. 

1926  How  say  you  :  es  diirfte  richtiger  sein,  diese  Worte  bereits  Tub  zuzuweisen;  in  den 
neueren  Ausgaben  ist  dies  bereits  geschehen. 

1928  Wiihrend  Tub  u.  Awdr.  seitwarts  zusammen  plaudern,  kommen  Lady  und  Pol- 
marten  herein. 

ig3o      1.  :  Kentish-Town  againe 

ig3l      besser  :  see  my  sonne,  Pole-marten,  with 

1939      Auch  hier  korrigiert  bereits  W halley  :  An  this  be  all, 

1946  leave  your  linnen  :  linnen  —  der  Tragerin,  ahnlich  wie  smock  Z.  192.  —  W  halley 
bemerkt  allerdings,  dass  in  seinem  Exemplar  von  Mr.  Theobald  an  den  Rand  geschrie- 
ben  sei  :  '  Leman  ',  also  —  Gcliebte,  Schatz.  —  Moglich,  dass  bei  Lady  Tub  eine 
Venvechslung  hiemit  vorliegt ;  dem  Sinn  nach  kommen  beide  Deutungen  auf  das 
selbe  hinaus. 

1964      1.  :  Pol-marten, 

1977      jumpe  a  match  with  her  :  obs.  =  to  agree  upon  or  make  up  hastily.  NED. 

1980      can  you  love  =  know  you  love. 

1987  disposed  :  Awdrey  fasst  dies  Wort  in  seiner  alten  Bedeutung  auf  =  zum  Scherzen 
geneigt.  (Gi/.) 

2Oo3  A  french  Hood  :  franzosische  Hiite  wurden  ziemlich  lange  getragen  und  scheinen 
erst  in  den  3oer  Jahren  des  17.  Jahrh.  aus  der  Mode  gekommen  zu  sein  ;  s.  Nares. 
Auch  im  Loud.  Prodigal,  p.  233  u.  243  wird  der  French  Hood  als  ein  besonderes 
Kleidungsstiick  erwahnt. 

2OO5      Scene  :  Platz  vor  Turfes  Haus  in  Kentish  Town. 

2010      besser  :  Father, 

2022  The  black  ox  never  trod  yet  on  your  foot  :  Nares  :  The  black  ox  has  trod  on  his 
foot  =  a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  to  be  worn  either  with  age  or  care.  Hier  in 
letzterer  Bedeutung;  s.  auch  die  von  Nares  cit.  Beispiele.  —  The  black  ox  never  trod 
on  thy  foot :  But  the  dun  ass  hath  trod  on  both  thy  feet.  Hey  wood,  Epigr.  &  Prov.  79 
(EED.  I.  181).  Der  schwarze  Ochs  ist  das  Symbol  der  Hinfalligkeit  oder  des 
Ungliicks.  —  Vgl.  weiter  die  Stellen  bei  Hazlitt,  p.  372.  G.  V .  Irving  INotes  and 
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Queries,  3rd  S.  XII,  488)  sagt  dass  es  noch  heute  in  Schottland  haufig  von  einem 
gefiihllosen  Menschen  angewandt  wird,  mit  der  Bedeutung,  dass  ihm  nie  ein  Ungliick 
widerfahren  ist.  Vgl.  hiezu  :  In  after  days,  The  black  cow  has  nae  trampet  yet  Upo'  your 
taes.  —  The  Farmers  Ha',  cit.  nach  Alex.  Hislop,  The  Proverbs  of  Scotland,  Edin 
burgh,  s.  a.  3rd  ed.  p.  275.  —  In  beschranktem  Sinne  wendet  es  Tusser  i.  s.  Dialogue 
of  Wiving  and  Thriving  (s.  Hazl.  o.  a.  O.)  von  solchen  an,  die  nicht  die  Verdriess- 
lichkeiten  des  Ehelebens  erfahren  haben. 

2028      1.  :  What,  Ball,  I  say  ? 

2o3o  Puppy  stiirzt  herein.  —  Beachte  das  Wortspiel  mit  satan  und  satin  ;  vgl.  hiezu 
dasselbe  Wortspiel  in  Satiromastix  Z.  610-614.  —  In  Poetaster  III,  i  (p.  3o6,  Merm. 
S.)  schwort  Tucca  '  by  my  velvet  arms  '. 

2O32       Giff.  u.  Schelling  lesen  :  a  legion  [of]  spirits,  [a]  legion, 

2037  a  Collop  of  Friar  Bacon  :  Puppy  denkt  an  Rob.  Greene's  wohlbekannte  Figur  oder 
an  das  Volksbuch  vom  Friar  Bacon. 

2047       Feind  :  Diese  seltene  Form  kehrt  Z.  2066  wieder. 

2o53  muske  :  ein  seiner  Zeit  sehr  beliebtes  Parfum.  Die  Hauptbestandteile  waren  teils 
Lawendel,  Storax,  Rosenblatter,  Rhodium,  teils  auch  Mandelbliite,  Zinnamum, 
Basilienwasser  u.  a.  m.  Musk  wurde  auch  seines  Wohlgeruches  wegen  in  der  Form 
von  musk-plums  geschnullt.  s.  Nares. 

2057  Cocks  -=  cock's  =  God's. 

2058  You  will  not  go  to  hell  before  your  time  :  ist  wohl  sprichwortlich  geworden. 
2073      Fol  :  peeces  : 

2075  Like  Loggets  at  a  Peare-tree  :  loggets  waren  Holzstucke,  die  nach  einem  in  den 
Boden  gesteckten  Stock  geworfen  wurden.  Sie  waren  gewohnlich  aus  Apfelbaum- 
holz  und  hatten  die  Form  eines  Konus,  an  dessen  Spitze  das  Holz  beim  Schleudern 
gehalten  wurde.  Wer  mit  seinem  Wurf  dem  Stock  am  nachsten  kam,  hatte  gewonnen. 
Dieses  beliebte  Spiel  soil  von  Heinrich  VIII.  verboten  worden  sein  ;  s.  Naheres  bei 
Nares  u.  Sh.-Lex.  II  p.  1469.  — loggets  in  ahnlichem  Vergleich  gebraucht  in  Hml.  V,  i, 
loo.  —  Giff.  erklartes  einfach  als  das  Stuck  Holz  (log),  welches  die  Landleute  in  die 
Apfel-  oder  Birnbaume  warfen,  um  Fnichte  herabzuschlagen,  die  man  anders  nicht 
erreichen  konnte,  und  will  alle  Untersuchungen,  die  iiber  die  Bedeutung  dieses 
Wortes  bei  Shakesp.  gemacht  wurden,  nicht  gelten  lassen.  —  Der  Zusatz*  at  a  Peare- 
tree'  spricht  entschieden  fur-  Giff.'s  Ansicht,  wenigstens  mit  Bez.  auf  unsere  Stelle. 

2102       Fol.  druckt  nahezu  :  tobe,  ebenso  2140  fast  :  o  wne 

2104      Es  ist  mir  nicht  gelungen  fur  dieses  Sprichwort  einen  Beleg  zu  nnden. 

2119      falfe  :  Hier  ist  leider  ein  Drukfehler  stehen  geblieben.  Die  Fol.  liest  :  false. 

2122      Act.  V.  Sc.  i.  in  der  Na'he  von  Kentish  Town. 

2i3o  Fol.  A  zeigt  keinen  (.)  nach  Awd.,  Fol.  B  nur  eine  schwache  Spur.  Awdrey  tritt 
erst  auf,  nachdem  Tub  abgegangen  ist. 

2i33      Scene  2  —  Scene  5  Schauplatz  :  In  Kentish  Town. 

2134/5   1.  :  To  them  Tub,  Hilts. 

2140  upon  record  !  :  eine  etwas  seltsame  Beteuerung  und  ein  Hieb  auf  Polizei  und 
Richter. 

2142      Zet  downe  to  a  minute  =  auf  die  Minute. 

a'most  =  almost,  ein  Gegenstiick  zu  dem  a'ready  in  Z.  649. 

2147      Scriben  ist  aus  Chilcot,  Finsbury  nicht  Chalcot  (Fleay,  Chron.  I,  370). 

21 57      wel'cun  =  welcome 

2i5g      Fol  :  hundred  ; 

the  witty  men  :  ist  wiederum  ironisch  gemeint  und  aus  Z.  2194  sehen  wir  auf  wen 
es  gemiinzt  ist. 
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2161      Fol.  A  :  1  long  (as  my  man  Hilts  said, 
Fol.  B  :  I  longl(as  I  man  Hilts  said, 

2163  Diese  Masque  sollte  wohl  Scriben,  the  great  Writer,  verfassen,  denn  nach  Z.  i3oo  ff. 
war  er  dazu  geeignet,  aber  Clench  empfiehlt  In-and-in  als  den  einzigen  in  Middlesex 
der  eine  disguise  fertig  bringt. 

2164  A  Masque,  what's  that?  :  Chambers,  I,  402  sagt :  Die  ersten  Masks  waren  eher 
mummings  als  ausgearbeitete  disguises,  und  zur  Zeit  der  Elisabeth  wurden  alle  Hof- 
auffiihrungen,  wo  vizards  und  Tanz  vorherrschten,  Masks  genannt.  —  Jonson  selbst 
(III,  162  Masque  of  Augurs)  sagt :  Disguise  was  the  old  English  word  for  a  mask... 

2170-73  Nun  bezeichnet  auch  Scriben  Medlay  als  den  einzigen,  der  die  Mask  schreiben 
will,  der  sie  auch  ganz  allein  verfassen  will.  —  Jonson  spottet  hier  natiirlich  iiber 
Inigo  Jones,  der  gekrankt  war,  als  auf  dem  Titelblatt  der  Chloridia,  Shrovetide  i63i, 
sein  Name  nicht  genannt  war,  und  doch  hatte  er  am  Texte  der  Maske  mitgearbeitet. 
(Fleay,  Chron.  II.  17.)  —  Ja  schon  das  Titelblatt  von  Love's  Triumph  (6.  Jan.  i63i), 
das  Ben  Jonson  und  Inigo  Jones  als  inventors  bezeichnet,  erregte  Jones'  Unwillen,  er 
wollte  seinen  Namen  an  erster  Stelle  genannt  haben. 

2174      feazeable  =  feasible  =  ausfiihrbar,  moglich. 

2176  Fol  :  you  ; 

2177  Hee  can  doe  all,  Sir  :  s.  Anm.  z.  Z.  2413  und  beachte  die  Worte  :  the  main  Dominus 
Do -All  of  the  Work. 

2187  Fol.  A  :  my  Ladie  Mothers  house, 
Fol.  B  :  my  Ladies  Mothers  house, 

2188  Fol.  moglicherweise  auch  :  houseindeed, 

2ig5  f.  In-and-in  Medlay  =  Inigo  Jones,  i5.  Juli  i573  —  21.  Jun.  i652,  war  in  seiner  Jugend 
bei  einem  Schreiner  in  Paul's  Churchyard  in  der  Lehre.  Er  wurde  also  unter 
Beriicksichtigung  der  40  Jahre  (in  Z.  2196)  ca  i5g3  seinem  Beruf  als  'Architect* 
zugefiihrt. 

2200      taste  the  language  of  the  buttery  to  'hem  :  regaliere  sie  tiichtig  ! 

2205  Vielleicht  besser  :  Medlay  wit,  es  ware  noch  boshafter. 

2206  hoops  —  Vitruvius  (2208)  :  Unter  dem  Namen  Vitruvius  Hoops  sollte  ja  Jones  i633 
in  der  T.  of.  a  Tub  auf  die  Biihne  kommen.  Aber  Jones  Einfluss  veranlasste  den 
Licenser  der  Biihne,  Sir  H.  Herbert,  diese  Rolle  zu  streichen.  DNB  XXX,  n5.  — 
Vgl.  dazu  The  Magnetic  Lady,  Induction  :  Boy  :  This  gentleman  hath  found  the  true 
magnitude  —  Damplay  :  Of  his  portal  or  entry  to  the  work,  according  to  Vitruvius.  Boy  : 
Sir,  all  our  work  is  done  without  a  portal,  or  Vitruvius.  In  foro,  as  a  true  comedy 
should  be.  etc. 

vorty  year  :  Nach  Zahlen  ist  die  Singularform  i.  d.  Umgangs-  und  Vulgarsprache 

sehr  haufig  (Franz}, 
2209      Denkt  Tub  wirklich  an  John  Heywood  f  ca  i58o,  oder  vielmehr  an  Thomas  Heywood, 

der  sich  riihmte  '  either  an  entire  hand,  or  at  the  least  a  main  finger '  in  220  Stiicken 

gehabt  zu  haben.  Da  er  ca  i572  geboren  (Camb.  Hist.  VI,  82),  so  ware  er  immerhin 

61  Jahre  «  alt  »  gewesen. 

2220      the  foure  wise  Masters  eine  Nachbildung  der  Seven  wise  masters. 
2224      PoQr&John  Clay  :  vgl.  Anm.  z.  Z.  258i. 
2232      Preamble  und  Turje  treten  eben  auf. 
2234      richtiger  :  alive  ? 
2264      1.  :  agen  ! 

set  Cock  a  hoope  :  die  Aufforderung  zu  ausgelassener  Frohlichkeit.  Diese  Redensart 

war  hinsichtlich  ihrer  Bedeutung  und  Herkunft  viel  umstritten,  diirfte  aber  jetzt 
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befriedigend  gedeutet  sein  :  Man  schlug  den  Hahn  aus  dem  Spundloch  und  legte 
ihn  auf  den  Reif,  so  dass  die  Flussigkeit  ausstromen  und  gleich  vom  Loch  weg 
getrunken  werden  konnte ;  ein  Moment,  der  den  Hohepunkt  der  Ausgelassehheit 
bezeichnete.  Vgl.  hiezu  Shakesp.-Lex.3  I,  p.  211,  das  aber  nach  Murray  seine  Auffas- 
sung  andert  II,  p.  1460.  Interessant  ist  die  Mitteilung,  dass  die  erste  Folio  keine 
Bindestriche  setzt.  —  Ferner  Nares,  igo5,  p.  175 u.  Hazlitt,  Prov.  p.  no.  Die  Redensart 
findet  sich  bereits  bei  Heywood  notiert,  EED.  I  p.  65.  —  Cf.  die  Stelle  in  Pat.  Griss. 
Z.  2533  :...  if  you  banquet  so,  Sir  Owen  is  like  to  haue  sheere,  her  Latie  heere  is  cog  a  hoope 
now  at  this. 

2269  carnation  day  =  coronation  day. 

2270  hundred  wohl  doppelsinnig  =  die  Pfund  u.  Finsbury  hundred. 
2273      Burroughs  :  doppelsinnig  =  burrow  u.  =  pledge. 

2275  verret  =  ferret. 

2276  wohl  Druckfehler  fur  :  vetch'd  'hun  out. 
2280      besser  :  Vicar.  —  Chanon 

23lo      Das  1  in  selves  ist  in  Fol.  A  nicht  mehr,  in  Fol.  B.  nur  schwach  sichtbar. 

23lQ      1.  :  error, 

2334      Scene  :  In  Tottencourt  vor  Tub's  Haus. 

2337/39  Diese  Worte  rmissen  naturlich  Pol-marten  zugewiesen  werden. 

233g      1.  :  committed,  here 

236i       Tub  bleibt  allein  zuriick. 

2363      Hier  endete  nach  Giff.  das  Spiel  am  Hofe. 

2370     u.  73.  Wieder  die  Salt-Peeter-Witze  ! 

2377      Medlay  —  Jones  wird  seine  mangelhafte  Bildung  vorgehalten. 

2379  Jones'  Eitelkeit,  als  alleiniger  Verfasser  der  Hof-Masken  gelten  zu  wollen,  wird 
noch  einmal  unterstrichen,  s.  Z.  2170  fit.,  und  beachte,  wie  in  den  folgenden  Zeilen, 
dem  we  und  our  das  my  und  /  Tubs  gegeniibergestellt  wird. 

238g  1.  :  So  SMfow-Lawreat  was  of  Elinour  Rumming  :  laureat  wurde  6'fters  ironisch 
gebraucht;  so  wohl  auch  hier  mit  Bez.  auf  Skelton.  Vgl.  hiezu  die  Ausserung  Putten- 
hams,  Ward,  I,  I283 :  '  I  wot  not  for  what  great  worthines  surnamed  the  Poet  Laureat'. 
—  Nach  Spensers  Tod  sollen  sich  Shakespeare  und  Daniel  mit  noch  anderen  (vielleicht 
auch  Jonson,  vgl.  Satirom.  Z.  2061  ff.  u.  2548)  um  die  Wiirde  des  Poet  laureat  beworben 
haben.  Die  Entscheidung  scheint  sich  den  ganzen  Sommer  i5gg  hingezogen  zu  haben, 
und  ob  Daniel  gewahlt  wurde,  lasst  sich  nicht  sicher  nachweisen  (Jahrbuch,  38,  p.  317). 
Castelain  hat  neuerdings  (p.  g5o  ft.  bes.  gSa)  diese  Frage  behandelt  und  ist  zu  dem 
Resultat  gekommen,  dass,  wenn  das  Amt  tatsachlich  bestanden  hat,  moglicherweise 
Daniel  die  Wiirde  innehatte,  Jonson  konnte  sie  giinstigsten  Fall  erst  i63i  erhalten 
haben,  was  aber  sehr  ungewiss  ist.  —  Dyce  behandelt  in  seiner  Ausgabe  der  Werke 
jfohnSkeltons,  Lo.  1843,  vol.  I,  p.  XI-XX  eingehend  die  Frage  des  lorbeergekronten 
Skelton,  der  in  Oxford,  Cambridge  und  Lowen  diesen  Titel  erhalten  haben  soil.  — 
Als  Ubergang  zu  Elinour  Rumming  sei  erwahnt,  dass  in  derselben  Ausgabe  II,  p.  i52/3 
unter  einem  reizenden  (!)  Bild  derselben  die  Verse  stehen  : 
When  Skelton  wore  the  Laurell  Crowne, 
My  Ale  put  all  the  Ale-wiues  downe. 

Elinour  Rumming  :  eine  der  haufigen  Anspielungen  auf  '  The  Tunning  of  Elinour 
Rumming  ',  wie  sie  sich  auch  in  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,  Dodsl.-Hazl.  Ill, 
3g,  findet.  —  Jonson  selbst,  der  mit  Skelton  ziemlich  vertraut  gewesen  zu  sein  scheint, 
greift  auf  ihn  nochmal  in  den  Fortunate  Isles  zuriick  ;  auch  in  Mundays  The  Downfall 
of  Robert  Earl  oj  Huntigdon  kommt  der  erste  Poeta  Laureatus  samt  seinein  Verse  auf 
die  Buhne. 
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2392      1.  :  Doe  not  dispute  with  him  ;  he  still  will  win, 

He  still  will  win  that  paies  for  all  :  Sprichw.  Redensart. 

23Q3      to  be  revised  of  •=  durch  wiederholtes  Nachdenken  iiberzeugt  sein  von  etw.  (?) 

23Q4      Diese  Z.enthalt  wohl  wieder  eine  sprichwortliche  Redensart. 

23g5      besser  :  Now,  Sir,  this  Tub 

to  cap  •=  mit  Kopfbedeckung  versehen,  etwas  aufsetzen.  Im  gegenteiligen  Sinn  : 
die  Kappe  nehmen  ;  cf.  Fortunatus  Z.  1271  u.  die  dort  gegebenen  Beispiele.  —  Hier 
vielleicht  doppelsinnig  mit  to  cap  =  gefangen  nehmen. 

23g6      Fol.  B  :  A  fine  old  Lanterne-paper, 

A  fine  oild  Lanterne-paper  :  Fleay,  I,  378  verweist  auf  Lantern  Leatherhead  in 
Earth.  Fair,  den  er  mit  Inigo  Jones  identifiziert.  Es  ist  ein  '  parcel-poet '  und  '  inginer ', 
tragt  ein  '  phelvet  sherkin ' ;  '  he  sought  at  your  great  city-suppers  to  put  down 
Cokely,  he  can  set  out  a  masque,  and  he  engrosses  all,  he  makes  all  the  puppets  in 
the  Fair  '  (s.  Merm.  Ser.  II.  p.  3g,  63,  76).  Nares,  s.  v.,  teilt  zunachst  diesen  Stand- 
punkt,  kann  aber  nicht  umhin,  Giff.'s  berechtigte  Zweifel  (VIII  p.  119)  anzugeben;  und 
Ward,  II,  371  ',  wirft  sehr  richtig  ein  :  wie  kann  L.L.  =  Jones  sein,  wenn  Jonson  \.  s. 
Expostulation  Jones  mit  Adam  Overdo,  einer  andern  Person  aus  demselben  Stuck, 
vergleicht  ?  —  Castelain,  p.  375  *,  ist  trotz  des  Zeugnisses  Seldens  der  Ansicht,  dass, 
wenn  die  Sprechweise  L.L.'s  auf  Jones  gedeutet  werden  muss,  die  Figur  L.L.'s  erst 
in  der  Ausg.  i63i  auf  Jones  zugeschnitten  wurde.  —  In  seiner  Expostulation  with 
Inigo  Jones  (Works,  VIII,  116  ff.)  bezeichnet  ihn  Jonson  als  den  Justice  Jones,  Ass- 
Inigo,  mountebank,  Dominus  Do-all',  spottet  iiber  sein  '  velvet  suit,  painting  u. 
carpentry,  lantern-lerry'  und  verlangt  von  ihm,  er  solle  Puppenspiele  auffiihren.  Vgl. 
dazu  wieder  Earth.  Fair  V,  3  (II.  i33)  :  Leath.  Call  me  not  Leatherhead,  but  Lantern. 
—  Littlewit.  Master  Lantern,  that  gives  light  to  the  business. 

23g7      Fol. :  ever  y 

23g8      1.  :  busines, 

Vgl.  die  eben  zitierte  Stelle. 

2404      1.  :  Mother  passeth  by 

2406      1.  :  Spectators, 

2410      none  of  his  workes  :  Natiirlich  sind  Jones'  Werke  gemeint.  Fol.  :  postures 

2412  Fol.  A  :  Citie  :  Fol.  B  :  Citie  . 

2413  He  has  his  whistle  of  command  :  Vgl.  hiezif  : 

...  we  all  know, 

The  maker  of  the  properties  ;  in  sum, 
The  scene,  the  engine  ;  but  he  now  is  come 
To  be  the  music-master,  tabler  too  ; 
He  is,  or  would  be,  the  main  Dominus  Do- 
All  of  the  work,  and  so  shall  still  for  Ben, 
Be  Inigo,  the  whistle,  and  his  men. 

Expostulation,  vol.  VIII,  118. 
2416      virge  =  verge. 
1.  :  to  interpret, 

2416  1.  :  to  him. 

2417  a  briefe  =  a  summary,  an  abstract.;  s.  die  Stellen  i.  Sh.-Lex. 
2420      feazible  :  s.  Z.  2174. 

2426      Medlay's  Worte  stellen  wohl  einen  spateren  Zusatz  dar. 
2428      Scene  im  Hause. 
243i      1.  :  What 
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2442  I  am  halfe  Lord  Chamberlin  :  Diese  Zeile  enthalt  einen  Hieb  auf  Henry  Herbert. 
Astley  war  der  nominelle,  Herbert  aber  der  tatsachliche  Master  of  the  Revels.  (Fleay, 
Chr.  I,  387.)  ;  s.  auch  die  Einleitung. 

2443  1.  :  In-and-in, 

2446  Scene  :  Ein  grosses  Zimmer  im  Hause  Tubs,  wo  die  Mask  aufgefuhrt  werden 
konnte. 

2458  a  Hall,  a  Hall!  Derbekannte  Ruf,um  unterder  Menge  zu  einem  bestimmten  Zwecke 
Platz  zu  machen.  Vgl.  Satirom.  Z.  765.  Rom.  I,  5,  28.  May-day,  V,  I  p.  3o3.  Dann  war 
'  a  hall !  '  der  Ruf,  um  beim  Beginn  einer  Mask  oder  Show  die  Aufmerksamkeit  des 
Publikums  zu  gewinnen,  so  An  Humerous  Day's  Mirth,  p.  43,  Gentlem.  Usher  II, 
i  p.  87. 

2459  Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  birds  wag  all  :  Eine  sprichw.  Redensart,  die  schon  von 
Heywood  belegt  ist  und  bei  Jonson  nochmal  i.  d.  Masque  oj  Christmas,  vol.  VI,  2; 
sowie  in  H^B,  V,  3,  37  vorkommt. 

2463      Fol.  B  :  Lady  Preamble. 

2472  Hil.  Peace.  :  konnte  auch  in  den  Text  geriickt  werden,  wie  die  neueren  Ausgaben 
tun ;  da  aber  die  gleichen  Worte  '  Ha  '  Peace  '  noch  5mal  an  derselben  Stelle 
erscheinen  (bei  Giff.  ausgelassen),  so  sind  sie  ofienbar  als  szenische  Bemerkung 
gedacht. 

2481      not  done  in  ale  :  =  under  the  influence  of  ale.  NED. 

2483  Motion  :  Chambers,  Hist,  of  the  Med.  Stage  II,  p.  i58  :  der  Ausdruck  '  motion  '  ist 
nicht  auf  puppet-plays  beschrankt,  Bacon,  Essay  XXXVII  gebraucht  ihn  fur  die 
dumb-shows  of  masquers  und  T.  of  T.  fur  shadow-plays.  S.  auch  Satirom.  Z.  1333, 
2348. 

2604      Der  Gustos  «  In  »  auf  Seite  in  fehlt  i.  d.  Fol. 

2607      truth  will  breake  out,  and  shew  etc.  :  Citat  ?  Prov.  ? 

25i4      geare  doppelsinnig  wie  unser  deutsches  «  Zeug  ». 

2626  like  Saint  George  on  foot :  wie  der  Ritter  Georg,  welcher  nach  dem  Umzug  (s.  Z. 
1293  fit.)  zu  Fuss  nach  Hause  geht. 

2627  Hart  root  =  sweetheart,  beloved  one.  NED. 
1.  :  Hart  root, 

2628  1.  :  tells 

2629  1.  :  Batchelor, 

2532  ff.  Vielleicht  denkt  Jonson  hier  an  sein  eignes  Schicksal,  das  ihm  von  Tucca,  Satirom. 

Z.  384,  in  so  unangenehme  Erinnerung  gebracht  wurde. 
2537      hundreth  Druckfehler  fur  hundred. 
255o      1. :  enter, 
2555      Fol.  :  Med- 
2562      Sollte  diese  Zeile  auf  ein  Vorkommnis  zwischen  Jonson  und  Jones  hindeuten? 

2565  Zu  recovered  vgl.  Z.  1769  ff.  Giles  ist  wohl  Druckfehler  statt  Miles,  oder  nicht  ? 
cf.  Z.  1643. 

2566  'conciles  =  reconciles. 

258i  Poor  John  :  zweideutig.  Poor  John  =  a  coarse  kind  of  fish  (hake)  salted  and  dried 
(Nares.)  ;  s.  Temp.  II,  2,  28  u.  Rom.  I,  i,  37,  sowie  die  Stellen  bei  Nares. 
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Prince  Arthur  1296 

Friar  Bacon  2037 

badge  327,  94$ 

bason  u3 

to  bate  an  ace  642 

to  bear  a  brain  148 

Bevis  of  Southampton  1295 
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old  Blurt  5gi 
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costard  53g 
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soap  8o3 

to  cramble  with  1644 
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Cunni-borroughes  1018 
cursin'd  123 
Dargison  1872 
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Dick  Tator,  etc.  i3i2 
disgrieved  1678 
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fram-pull  802 
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blind  George  of  Holloway  553 

St.  George  1293,  2526 

merry  Greeke  1701 

Guy  of  Warwick  I2g5 
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hab,  nab  1619 

hart  root  2527 

Hercules  the  porter  1385 

hobbler  i382 
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French  hood  2Oo3 

Hue  and  Cry  623  u.  6. 

Jericho,  to  send  to  —  814 

poor  John  2526 

Ketle  drum  at  Hammersmith  219 
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kursind  u.  kyrsin  225,  677,  1705 

lack  latine  3g 
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Jack  of  Lent  1796 
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logget  2075 

Tom  Long  1641 

Lubber  =  lover  1787 

make  26 

maple-face  543 

marke  1229 

Bess  Moale  868 

a  more  =  a  greater  475 

muckinder  io36 

mum  i65i 

mun  137,  235,  i6o3 
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muske  2o53 

noble  1226 

noise  279 

outcept  216,  8i5 

the  black  ox  never  trod  2022 

Pancridge  earl  1296 

parzent  247,  282 

perportions  1724 

pest'lence  poore  1707 

piping  hot  521 
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pound  =  pinfold  i586 
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purcept  1024,  1069 

rampant  1725 

Rasis  1691 

regulars  (Wortspiel)  1413 

rememory  142 

returney  i6o3 

without  a  reverence  383 

Father  Rosin  2g3 

Elinour  Rumming  238g 

run  out  of  breath  1362 

Tom  Scavinger  987 

to  scourse  a  horse  i56 

shamois  doublet  23g 

Shore-ditch  Duke  I2g5 

Skelton-Lawreat  238g 
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squire  — square  1721 
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Sprichworter  und  sprichwortliche  Redens- 
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